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ii. Introduction. 

By the term Nation is meant, not merely a people 
like the Jews at the present time, distinct, having their 
own language, religion, and other peculiarities of a 
national character, but have lost their territory and 
power of self-government; but a people compact, 
having their own independent government and geogra¬ 
phical territory, and thereby constituting dominion and 
power. 

By Restoration is meant the restored state and con¬ 
dition of the Jews after their Babylonish captivity to 
their ancient inheritance, and the privileges of inde¬ 
pendent government to which they were raised in the 
Maccabean period. 

By the term Mnin is meant all that is comprehended 
in the Koman conquest over them. First, in making 
their nation a tributary kingdom, then reducing Judea 
to a province, annihilating the power of their judicial 
courts, and afterwards invading the country, destroying 
their cities, reducing the inhabitants by slaughter and 
captivity, and finally by taking uncontrollable possession 
of the whole land of Palestine. These events and cir¬ 
cumstances will be demonstrated in the following order. 
In the restoration of the Jews to a highly privileged 
position under the Persians, when they were allowed by 
the monarch of that great empire to return to, and pos¬ 
sess the land of Judea, rebuild Jerusalem and the holy 
temple, and re-establish their divinely appointed hier¬ 
archy. The change of their condition consequent on 
the Greco-Macedonian conquest over Persia, and other 
oriental nations. The condition under the Greco- 
Egyptian kings (the Ptolemies of Egypy. Their 
struggles with their Syrian tyrants. The rise of the 
Maccabeans, and the establishment of the Asmonean 
dynasty. The declension of the kingdom under the 
reign of the Maccabean princes. The rise of Herod the 
Great. His alliance with the Kom.an Senate. The 
successors of Herod in a state of subordination to the 
tears. How Judea became a Homan province. The 
Eoman invasion under the command of Vespasian. 
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The siege of Jerusalem, and the complete overthrow of 
the Jewish nation by Titus. 

History, regarded as a subject of utility, or useful 
instruction, should not be merely a record of events 
which have actually occurred, but a discriminate selection 
of the most important events, worked up with suitable 
reflections and appropriate observations, so as to impart 
the most valuable information possible to the reader. 
There are many things which take place in connection 
with social and civil life which might be recorded with 
the strictest fidelity, but are so puerile in their nature, 
and unimportant in their consequences, that they are 
totally unworthy of narration. Many historical works, 
of considerable value in many respects, and of great 
fame, are rendered much le.ss valuable by the incorpora¬ 
tion of such worthless superfluities. 

History should be instructive, tending to make the 
reader both wiser and better,— wiser by the solid and 
useful information it imparts, and better by the moral 
lessons deducible therefrom. It should also indicate 
the road to power and influence, and how to obtain 
happiness by pointing out the way of duty. Therefore 
the subjects selected should be of such a nature as 
will engage the attention of the reader, and at the 
same time of sufficient importance to give exercise to 
his judgment and reasoning faculties. Taking this view 
of the subject, history may be thus defined: it is a 
faithful narrative of real events, recorded in such a 
style as will afford instruction and pleasure to its 
readers. 

Events may be recorded so as to impart instruction 
without affording pleasure, and fables may be written in 
a charming style so as to afford gratification without 
increasing much correct and substantial information. 
But true events, judiciously selected, and properly nar¬ 
rated, with suitable reflections, will both improve the 
mind and delight the soul, and thereby produce bene¬ 
ficial effects, both morally and intellectually. We may 
also remark, that in writing history there should be 
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Eome definite and particular object in view. First, as 
to comprehensiveness, so as to guide the author in his 
selections; and secondly, as to the capacity and tastes 
of those whom he contemplates as most likely to he its 
readers. These objects have been constantly kept in 
view in the execution of this work, which is designed to 
furnish the reader with a clear, concise, and compre¬ 
hensive history of the Jews from the termination of the 
Babylonish captivity to the final overthrow of the nation 
by the Eomans, extending over a period of about six 
hundred years, expressed in language easy to he under¬ 
stood by common English readers, who are not conversant 
with exotical terminology. 

The work is not a mere abridgment of any other 
history, or a compilation of historical records made up 
out of a number of other works, forming a consecutive 
chain of historical events, without examination and 
reflection; but it is a history cast in a new mould, under 
a new arrangement, bearing, as much as possible, the 
stamp of originality; expressed in the author’s own 
style, and accompanied with suitable reflections and 
necessary explanations. 

It is not designed to supersede the history of Josephus 
(relating to the same period), a work which has been 
pronounced by a learned author to be “ the noblest and 
most venerable book” he ever saw. We may neverthe¬ 
less observe that this “ noble and venerable” production 
is, occasionally, at least, disfigured with fables, and con¬ 
tains many things, in the estimation of competent 
judges, which cannot be reconciled with inspired history, 
and will not stand the test of critical investigation. 
Many of these errors, real or supposed, we have carefully 
examined, and recorded our opinion thereon. We feel 
conscientiously bound to add, while referring to the 
TOitings of this distingm'shed historian, that, apart from 
all which may be deemed erroneous in his valuable pro¬ 
duction, it must and ever will be regarded as a work of 
great service and importance, inasmuch as it supplies a 
vast amount of useful and reliable information which 
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cannot be found elsewhere; and therefore, if carefully 
studied and judiciously used, it affords great assistance 
both to historians and biblical students. To this able 
and unique work we are greatly indebted, and have fre¬ 
quently had occasion to make quotations from both the 
Antiquities and his accounts of the Jewish wars. 

The present volume is not designed to rival the 
learned and elaborate production of Dean .Prideaux, 
a work which contains a great amount of erudition and 
accurate information on almost every subject pertain¬ 
ing to Jewish history and the associations of the Hebrews 
with the surrounding nations. This work has been 
critically examined by the celebrated Le Clere, who has 
taken some objection to certain parts of it, but his 
exceptions are thought by other competent judges not 
to he of great importance. Some of these supposed 
errors we have nevertheless noticed, as we have had 
occasion, when comp.aring the conflicting opinions of 
different authors. We may here remark, that Dr. 
Prideaux’s work contains not only the history of the 
Jews from the reign of Ahaz, from which period he 
dates the decline of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
but also that of the neighbouring nations and the 
Roman empire; that is to say, he writes at considerable 
length on these nations. 

The particular reason assigned by Prideaux for enter¬ 
ing so largely and circumstantially into the military 
and civil history of these nations was to demonstrate 
to his readers the fulfilment of divine prophecy, espe¬ 
cially those recorded in the Book of Daniel; the affairs 
of these nations having been complicated with the 
history of the Jews and the predietions of their ancient 
. prophets. Therefore, in order to show a verification of 
those prophecies, he dwells at length on the history of 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece; and for the same 
reason he incorporates many historical events of the 
mighty conquests of the Romans up to the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. But as our design has not 
been to deal particularly with this peculiar feature of 
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history, which we think might be done to greater advan¬ 
tage in a separate work, no more is said about other 
nations than what appeared necessary to a proper under¬ 
standing of the condition and political position of the 
Jews. 

We have deemed it necessary to considt Prideaux, as 
well as Josephus, on most subjects, and also to compare 
their statements with several other historians of acknow¬ 
ledged authority. And having done this, we liave not 
hesitated to give legitimate exercise to oiu: owm reason¬ 
ing powers, and then faithfully record the result of our 
deliberations and reflections. 


The dates given have all reference, either retrospec¬ 
tively or prospectively, to the vulgar era of Christ’s 
incarnation, believing this method to be the most simple 
and easy to be understood by the generality of readers. 
Beside, what is said to be the true time of our Saviour’s 
birth is a subject of dispute among the learned. Some 
place it two years, and some even four years, before 
the vulgar era. And in fixing the dates from the creji- 
tion of the world there is the same difliculty, because 
some reckon the creation at a more remote period in the 
retrospect than others. But in taking the commonly- 
received notion in reference to the time of Christ’.s 


incarnation we get clear of these difficulties, and avoid 
the apparent absurdity of recording events wbicli hap¬ 
pened to Christ one, two, or three years before ho ivas 
horn, and also of confusing the reader with various 
opinions respecting the date of creation. As to the 
necessity of such a work as the present volume, it may 
he remarked that, although several Jewish histories have 
^eady been pubh'shed, of considerable merit, we think 
there is room for the one here offered to the public, 
some which have already appeared being unnecessarily 
and complicated for common readers, and of 
wurse too expensive, while others are merely fragmental 
^jointed facts, selected without much discrimination, 
are calculated to convey to readers but little correct 
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Wliile we have studied to avoid everything super¬ 
fluous and expletive, we have aimed to embody all that 
is essential to a general hncnvleclge of the great and 
important events which took place in the Jewish nation 
during the period above specified. Little is said about 
the early Christians and their operations up to the close 
of this history (although they flourished in Judea and in 
the neighbouring pro^'ince), for the reason more than 
once mentioned in the work, viz., as such particulars 
belong to the history of Christianity more properly 
than to the history of the Jews. 

It is more than probable that the critical reader will 
detect some errors or mistakes, which in a work relating 
to the characters of numerous indi^’iduals, and so many 
circumstances and events, it is almost impossible to 
avoid. 

On several particulars, after careful examination and 
calm deliberation, we have been led to differ in our 
conclusions from the generality of historians; but in 
such particulars we have studied to express our views in 
language of becoming modesty, leaving anything doubt¬ 
ful an open question. 

With these introductory observations the work is 
submitted to the reader, hoping its circulation may 
prove acceptable and of service, as have the author’s 
other works on Biblical History, Sacred Biography, 
Christian Theology, &c. 

THE AUTHOR. 


Stepnai, London, May Iri, 1868. 






CHAPTER I. 


|)ilibttn«tt of l^t dittos, anb tbt Sitgt of ^abgloa. 


Inspired predictions fulfilled in the dclireranco of tbo Jews out of 
llnbylonisb eaptivily—The Medo-Persians brought about tbo oTer- 
tbrow of Babylon—Tbo joy of tbo Jews on loaying Babylon ; but 
many of them remained in tbo city—Tbo progress of tbeir sacred 
work impeded by tbo Samaritans—Tbo oloration of Darius Hystos- 
poB to the Persian tbrono, and tbo condition of tbo Jows under bis 
roign—Zcclmriab and llaggai inspired tbo Jows to resume tboir 
—Tbo Persian government favoured tbo Jews in their great 
undertaking—Tbo Temple finished—Tbo siego of Babylon by 
tbo Persians—The cruelty of tbo Babylonians in ibis siege—Tbo 
stratagem of Zopyrus, a Persian commander—Dcstruotion of tbo 
city—Prosperity of the Jows in tbeir own country—Death of 
Darius—Riso and character of Zoroaster. 


HE cluinges and chastisements to which the 
1^ Hebrews were subjected during their first 
dynasty, established by David, is a subject of 
deep interest to every biblical student, inasmuch as it is 
calculated to unfold the dealings of Divine Providence 
with that ancient, chosen race, and to furnish important 
views of the character of God’s moral government. In 
a former work we bad frequent occasion to treat par- 
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ticularly on tbis subject, in relation to tbe more early 
history of tbe Jews, up to tbe period of tbeir Babylonish 
captivity, subsequent to wbicb we have but very little 
historical information of inspbed authority. But we 
must bear in mind that the Hebrew prophets frequently 
foretold then deliverance out of captivity, and predicted 
what should befall them in after ages, and bow Jehovah 
would deal with tbe nations with whieh they should be¬ 
come associated and oppressed, and what would be the 
final result of their apostacy and rejection of the Saviour. 

Their deliverance, for instance, was particularly fore¬ 
told by Isaiah and Jeremiah, and how it should be 
accomplished by the overthrow and destruction of their 
proud oppressors. “Behold I will stir up the Modes 
against them, whieh shall not regard silver, as for gold 
they shall not delight in it. Their bows shall dash the 
young men in pieces; and they shall have no pity on the 
fruit of the womb; their eyes shall not spare eliildren. 
And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ ercellency, shall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. For the Lord will have mercy 
upon Jacob, and will choose Israel, and the strangers 
shall be joined with tliem, and they shall cleave to the 
house of Jacob, and the people shall take them and 
bring them to their place; and the house of Israel shall 
possess them'in the land of the Lord for servants and 
handmaids, and they shall take them captives whose 
captives they were; and they shall rule over their op¬ 
pressors.” Isa. xiiL 17-20, and xiv. 1,2. And by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, “ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
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God of Israel, houses and fields, and vineyards shall 
be possessed again in this land; concerning this city 
whereof ye say—it shall he delivered into the hands of 
the King of Babylon by the sword, and by the famine, and 
by the pestilence; behold I will gather them out of the 
countries whither I have driven them in mine anger, and 
in my fury, and in great wrath ; and I will bring them 
again unto this place, and will cause them to dwell 
safely, and they shall be my people, and I will be their 
God.” Jer. xsxii. 15, 36-39. These predictions, with 
many others, foretold the return of the Jews to Pales¬ 
tine, and the overthrow of Babylon. 

The taking of Babylon by the Medo-Persians brought 
about, under divine providence, the deliverance of the 
Jews after their seventy years’ captivity. For, no sooner 
had Cyrus and his invincible army entered the capital 
of the Chaldees, than they munbered with the dead the 
last independent monarch of that mighty and ancient 
nation, and forever blasted the glory and power of the 
“ Chaldees’ excellency.” The illustrious Cyrus, who 
had distinguished himself in many glorious actions and 
extensive conquests, was destined by Jehovah to be the 
principal agent in bringing about the emancipation 
and partial restoration of the Jews. Hence, on the de¬ 
cease of Darius, his uncle, when he was firmly estab¬ 
lished as monarch over the whole Persian empire, he 
proclaimed liberty to the Jews, and allowed them to 
return to their own land. He also gave liberty to 
remove the sacred vessels which had been carried into 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, and gave every encourage- 
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meut to rebuild the temple and re-establish their 
religious institutions. Josephus asserts that the decree 
ef Cyrus was produced hy his reading the prediction of 
' Isaiah, 'which declares that he (Cyrus) was to receive 
his kingdom and dominion from Jehovah, that he might 
perform the divine purposes in the restoration of the 
ancient people of the Lord. 

The Jews, on hearing the gracious proclamation of 
the Persian conqueror, received the tidings with much 
joy and gladness. “ The princes, elders, and chiefs of 
the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, united with the priests 
and Levites ” and those who retained a strong patriotic 
attachment to the country of their fathers, and under 
the direction of Zerubhahel (then called Sheshhazzas) 
formed a grand muster, and commenced their march to 
the, land whence they had been carried away in chains. 

We may here notice that a great number of the Jews 
refused to leave Babylon. They preferred the splendour 
and pleasure of the renowned city and its surrounding 
country to the land of Canaan, and the melancholy 
desolation of the fallen Hebrew capital. Humanly 
speaking, this cannot be regarded as a matter of 
surprise. Many of them had been bom in that great 
and opulent city, had risen to a degree of prosperity, 
and were not in circumstances to leave so abruptly. 
Only 42,360 availed themselves of the propitious decree 
of their deliverer. Many of the others, nevertheless, 
contributed towards furnishing necessary supplies for 
such as removed, and for the building of the sacred edi¬ 
fice; andno doubt that many of them, after settling their 
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affairs in Babylon, followed their brethren to Jerusalem. 
Those who went with Zerubbabel uninterruptedly and 
safely accomplished their journey, and soon, with over¬ 
whelming joy, found themselves upon the site of the 
holy city, which had been the grand centre of their 
ancient national glory and prosperity. Their fixst work 
was to restore the worship of the God of their fathers 
and to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, and Jiaving 
made necessary preparation they commenced the under¬ 
taking. But their progress in this sacred work was 
soon seriously impeded and obstructed, not only by the 
Israelitish monarchs of Samaria, but subsequently by 
the Assyrian invaders, who swept away a great many of 
their population. 

While the Jews were engaged in the rebuilding of the 
sacred edifice, and in the establishment of their state 
affairs, the Samaritans came to Zerubbabel (and the 
High Priest and Elders of the people) and asserted, that 
from tlie reign of Esarhaddon they had sacrificed to 
the God of Israel, and had been devoted to his service. 
And they moreover expressed a desire to be associated 
with the Jews, and to afford them assistance in the 
great work they were intending to accomplish. Ezra 
iv. 3. But these offers were abruptly refused. Either 
their sincerity was suspected, or the Jewish rulers con¬ 
sidered that an alliance with such a mixed and impure 
race would be offensive to God. For though they pro¬ 
fessed to worship and adore the God of Israel, they 
associated with their worship the most ahominable 
idolatry. This refusal created in the minds of the 
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Samaritans a deep-rooted and everlasting aversion to 
the Jews, for it was not eradicated even in the days of 
the Saviour. “The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” 

The incensed Samaritans, on receiving this refusal, 
immediately appealed to the Imperial Court of Persia, 
represented the Jews as a seditious and rehellious 
people, and insinuated that to allow them to proceed in 
rehuilding the city and the temple would jeopardize the 
tranquility and security of the empire, and suggested 
that search should he made in the national annals, where 
would he found records confirmatory of their statements. 
At this news the Persian king became alarmed, and 
commanded that search should be made; and when it 
was found that in the ancient city of Jerusalem mighty 
kings had reigned and ruled over all the countries, from 
the great sea to the river Euphrates, it was deemed 
prudent and necessary to act as recommended by tlie 
Samaritans. The labour of the Jews was therefor© sus¬ 
pended, and their adversaries triumphed in their 
malignant success. 

The Jews commenced to build the temple in the first 
year of Cyrus, or about 536 years before Christ, and 
they were obliged to desist, B. C. 522. The work, 
therefore, remained stationaiy for three years—until the 
second year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

It may be proper here to notice that Darius, spoken 
of in the . Book of Daniel as King of Babylon, was 
Darius Cyaxares, with whom Cyrus shared the empire 
after the taking of Babylon. This Darius was con- 
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stituted King of Babylon, and Cyrus retired into Persia; 
thence visited many provinces of the great empire. 
But when his uncle (Darius) died, he reigned over the 
Babylonish province, as well as over all Persia. And it 
should be borne in mind that it was in the first year of 
this reign (of Cyrus over all Persia) that he decreed the 
emancipation of the Jews, and not the first year after 
the Babylonish conquest. A distinct understanding of 
these facts are necessary to a correct historical know¬ 
ledge of the persons and circumstances mentioned in 
this part of Jewish history. 

Darius Hystaspcs was raised to the tlmone, according 
to Herodotus, the Babylonish historian, by means of a 
peculiar circumstance, which we need not detail, it 
being a nauseous story of jockeyship relative to Darius’ 
groom and horse, by which means he outwitted his 
rivals, and (juietly took possession of the imperial seat. 
The substance of the story runs thus:—Darius and 
seven princes mutiuilly agreed that, on a set day, in the 
morning, their horses should bo brought together, and 
he whoso horse neighed first should be the acknow¬ 
ledged king. The groom of Darius, being instructed by 
bis master, used certain artificial means which caused 
his horse to neigh as soon as they were brought together, 
on which the seven Princes immediately pronounced 
him King. The intelligent reader will judge the means 
made use of without using coarse verbiage or indecent 
language. Besides, the particulars of the case are not 
of any material importance for any one to know, and the 
truthfulness of the whole story is rather questionable. 
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About the time Darius Hystaspes was enthroned, 
God raised up and inspired two Jewish prophets, 
Zechariah and Haggai, to arouse the slumbering energies 
of the returned captives to commence rebuilding the 
temple. These divine messengers sharply reproved the 
Jews for their supineness and timidity, accompanied 
with various gracious promises and conditional threaten- 
ings, by which means they were again reanimated to 
resume their sacred work, though not without interrup¬ 
tion. Their former enemies, the Samaritans,'ag.iin exerted 
themselves to stop the work. But their inveterate 
malice became its own punishment, and recoiled in dis¬ 
appointment upon themselves.. 

The Persian governor, being informed of the resump¬ 
tion of the work, went to Zerubbabel and the chiefs of 
Israel and personally inquired by whose authority they 
were proceeding to rebuild the temple. The Jews, 
without mentioning that they were divinely authorized 
by the inspired prophets, simply asserted that they were 
the servants of the great God of heaven and earth, and 
were “rebuilding the home that was built many years 
ago—which a great king of Israel built and set up; ” 
and then referred him to a decree made by King Cyrus 
respecting this work. The Satraps then sent to their 
Sovereign for instruction. Darius commanded that the 
archives of the kingdom should be investigated. The edict 
of Cyrus was discovered ; and without hesitation, Darius 
adopted the policy of the illustrious CyruS. And he 
moreover commanded his governors to afford all possible 
assistance to the Jews, that their work might be 
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speedily accomplished; and also compelled the Samari¬ 
tans to contribute to the erection of the edifice, which 
they would much rather have totally annihilated. 

The temple was finished and dedicated in the sixth 
year of the reign of this Darius, with the solemnities of 
divine worship, and every possible demonstration of 
delight and ecclesiastical grandeur, 515 before Christ. 
Numerous sacrifices were offered, the passover was after¬ 
wards celebrated, and many of the Jews, who had been 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
Persian empire, came to take a part, and share in the 
joys of the restoration of the nation. And no doubt 
thousands, about this time, being divinely warned, came 
out of Babylon, which was about to he destroyed. 

The siege and partial destruction of Babylon the 
great, “the Lady of Kingdoms,” which took place 
about this time, or soon after, deserves particular notice. 
Jerusalem was restored, and the temple built, while 
Babylon was being overthrown, which was according to 
divine prophecy. This great city, for many years, 
during the rise and glory of the Babylonish empire had 
been the most distinguished, opulent, and splendid city 
in the east; and the Babylonians, who had proudly 
domineered over all surrounding countries, could not 
bear the idea of perpetual subjugation to the Persians, 
especially after Cyrus had removed the imperial seat to 
Shushan, as that would much diminish the grandeur, 
pride, and wealth of Babylon; they, therefore, laid 
plans, and prepared for a revolt. 

The Babylonians began to lay up stores and all 
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manner of provisions to supply themselves for many 
years to come, that they might he able, if necessary, to 
vfithstand a long siege. Thus prepared, they broke out 
into open rebellion. Darius being apprised of their 
condition and intentions to re-establish an independent 
monarchy, mustered a great force and besieged the city. 
When the Babylonians saw the numerical strength of 
the Persian army, and the skilful order in which it was 
planted round the city, they determined not to meet 
the enemy in the field, hut to make every needful 
preparation for support and defence, to he able to 
sustain a long siege, which they evidently anticipated; 
and, relying on their immense resources and the 
strength of their fortifications, they thought the be¬ 
siegers would be obliged to relinquish their position. 
But such was the preparation made by the skilful 
Persian General, and the determination of his army, 
that they continued to press the siege with unabating 
energy, until the Babylonians began to fear, in reference 
to the sufliciency of their supplies, when they had 
recourse to the most barbarous and desperate measures 
which ever disgraced a nation or people,—so revolting 
and scandalous to human nature that no language 
can fully describe them. In order that their pro¬ 
visions might last the longer, they agreed to draw 
together all the women and children and strangle them, 
whether wives, sisters, daughters, or in&nts, only every 
man was allowed to save one of his wives and a maid¬ 
servant to do the house-work. 

In this siege, and what immediately followed, many 
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of the most terrible predictions uttered by the Hebrew 
prophets met with their fulfilment, and it is believed 
that the Jews generally, who were in Babylon ere the 
siege commenced, took warning and fled out of the city. 

The army of Darius surrounded Babylon one year and 
eight months, but the besieged had still plenty of pro¬ 
visions, and a large quantity of land within the walls 
in a state of cultivation, so that there were no signs of 
surrender for years to come. And the immense height 
and thickness of the walls, with their hundred brazen 
gates, bade defiance to batteries, storms, and assaults. 
But what Darius could not do by military skill and 
prowess, Zopyrus, one of his chief commanders ac¬ 
complished by stratagem. This devoted chieftain cut 
off his own nose and ears, and mangled his body all 
over with stripes. This was the first measure which 
he adopted, that ho might secure the honour of being 
the principal agent in the taking of that great and in¬ 
vincible city, which for nearly two years stood proof 
against the Persian army, and the plans of its skilful 
general. What a singular, and apparently unlikely 
method to secure this honour. In this suffering and 
degraded condition ho fled into the besieged city, where 
ho feigned to have suffered all this from Darius, and 
then made such statements to the Babylonians as to 
gain their confidence, and being skilful in military 
tactics, he was at length made the chief commander of 
their forces, which trust he made use of to deliver the 
city into the hands of the Persians. For this heroic 
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and devoted act Darius rewarded Wm with the highest 
honours as long as he lived. 

With the conquest of Darius commenced the de¬ 
struction and ruin of this ancient and famous city, 
which had long been the pride and glory both of the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans. For as soon as Darius 
took the city he reduced the height of the walls from 
two hundred to fifty cubits, and carried away the 
hundred gates. He punished the most guilty of those 
who had taken an active part in the revolt with death, 
and gave those whom he pardoned to the Persian con¬ 
querors for servants. We may hero observe, as Dr. 
Prideaux remarks, “ that the punishment of Babylon 
kept pace with the restoration of Judah and Jerusalem,” 
which was foretold by Jeremiah the prophet. This will 
appear evident to any person who will take the trouble 
to compare the fall of Babylon with the restoration of 
the Jews. 

It is noteworthy that the same year that Babylon was 
taken and spoiled by the King of Persia, the temple at 
Jerusalem was finished and dedicated for divine worship. 
From the time the temple was finished to the death of 
Darius, being a period of twenty-eight years, the Jews 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. In religious matters 
they were governed by their high priests, and in civil 
affairs by the heads of the tribe of Judah, though still 
in a state of subordination to the Persian governor of 
the province, west of the Euphrates. The Persians, 
during this period, were engaged in several wars and 
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bloody conflicts, but in them the Jews took no par¬ 
ticular part. 

■ Darius was uniformly favourable to the Jews during 
the whole of bis prosperous reign. He died 486 years 
before Christ, much and deservedly respected by the 
Jews, who have several traditions concerning him, and 
the fate of the Persian empire after his death, which 
tales are unworthy of being recorded, as they serve only 
to show how ill they have been acquainted with the 
afiairs of the Persian state. “And Josephus, in his 
accounts of these times, relates many things which 
would lead us to suppose he was not much better 
informed than his erring countrymen.” 

In the reign of Darius Hystaspes, there rose up one 
of the most accomplished and successful impostors that 
ever attempted to deceive mankind. His Persian name 
was Zaratush, but the Greeks called him Zoraasres. 
Much is said concerning this wonderful man in profane 
history, and some have asserted that he was originally a 
Jew, and servant to one of the Hebrew prophets, which 
is, at least, very questionable. His object was to restore 
magianism, and to so mix it up with Jewish theology, 
with which ho was evidently well acquainted, as to give 
it the appearance of a new religion, which he professed 
to receive from God. 

Several historians have written extensively on the 
character and success of this wonderful personage, the 
nature of his religion, and the occurrences of his event¬ 
ful life. But our design being principally to bring 
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before the reader a brief history of the Jews, we shall 
not trouble him ivith any detailed accounts of either 
Zoroaster,or thePersian Magiansect, as their operations, 
though extensive and important throughout several of 
the Persian provinces, did not interfere much with the 
Jews of those times. 


CHAPTER IL 


Campnijit of ^'tr«s—Csl^tt anb glorbwai. 


Xcnces, king of Pcnia, subdues the roTolt in Egypt—Prepares to in¬ 
vade Greece—His vast army and navy—His defeat by the Greeks— 
Potums borne in disgrace—ILeads an intemperate Hfo and dies an 
ignoble death—Artaxerxos raised to the throne—The opinions of 
several learned men, as to whether he was the person who married 
Esther, investigated—Defeats his brother’s army in Boctrin—^National 
rejoicing—The great feast at which Vashti is commanded to appear— 
She refuses, and is deposed os queen—Esther, tbo Jewess, marries the 
monarch and becomes the queen of Persia—The story of Mordecai 
and Ilaman—^The vision of the king—The version of tho Targum— 
The national records searched—Unman in tho prcscnco of the king 
—nis disappointment and roorLiflcation*~A decree for tho Jews to be 
destroyed—Queen Esther’s intercession — Haman condemned and 
hanged—Bemnrks on tho Book of Estbor. 



FTER tbe death of Darius, Xerxes quietly 
ascended the throne, -whether by the arbi¬ 
tration of Axtabanus, uncle of the contending 


princes, as stated by Justin and Plutarch, or by the 


determination of Darius himself before his death, as 


asserted by Herodotus, is a matter of no consequence. 


Xerxes uninterruptedly took the imperial seat, and in 
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the first confirmed to the Jews, at 

Jerusalem, all the privileges granted to them by his 
father. 

Josephus, in his Antiq. b. xi. c. 5, has either quoted 
or invented an epistle from Xerxes to Ezra, in which he 
permits the return of all the Jews to Jerusalem of 
whatever description. They are also allowed out of the 
treasury of the empire the cost of the vessels of gold 
which they desired to consecrate to divine worship,— 
“ that God may not he angry with me and my children, 
I grant all that is necessary for sacrifice to God, ac- 
cordinir to the law as far as an hundred cori of wheat.” 
In consequence of this indulgence, the same historian 
relates that not only the Jews in Babylon, “ but those 
who were in Media eame with their effects to Jerusa¬ 
lem. But the people of Israel, consisting of the ten 
tribes, are beyond the Euphrates, and are immense in 
multitude, not to he estimated by number.” Tliese 
Israelites have been supposed, by Sir AV. Jones, a 
celebrated oriental scholar, to have been the ancestors 
of the Afghanans. 

The first object of the young monarch was to com¬ 
plete the preparations made by his father for an 
expedition into Egypt. And this being done, he soon 
completely subjugated the revolting Egyptians and 
committed the government to his brother Archemenes. 
The following year he prepared to invade Greece, which 
he contemplated would readily be accomplished, after 
which he expressed his hope to ovemm Europe and ac¬ 
quire unlimited dominion. He was dissuaded from this 
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important undertaking by his uncle Artabanus, who 
ventured to expostulate with him on the folly of such a 
dangerous expedition. But on account of a vision, 
which was several times repeated, he determined to 
follow out bis former design, therefore prepared for the 
conquest of Greece, He succeeded in collecting 
together a vast army, the land forces consisting of 
1,800,000 men ; and he had 1,200 vessels of war, beside 
a numerous train of attendants. With this immense 
army Xerxes commenced his march towards Emope. 

We shall not follow this infatuated monarch and his 
enslaved millions through Phrygia, Colosste, Lydia, and 
Sardis, along the banks of Caicus, and across the 
Hellespont, or attempt to describe the order of his 
marches, the dresses, weapons, and habits of his troops, 
and the circumstances attending this wonderful expe¬ 
dition, as such particulars would not comport with our 
design and province. We cannot learn with certainty 
whether or not the .Tews took any part in this expedi¬ 
tion. Such are tho conflicting opinions of both ancient 
and modern historians that we cannot safely conclude. 
But it seems reiisonable to suppose that when Xerxes 
called on all other nations of lus dominions to follow him 
to this war the Jews also would bear a part. 

Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, and returned 
home, after losing his army and navy, in trouble and 
disgraeC. He then gave way to the vilest passions, and 
died an ignoble death. One historian, who designates 
Xerxes “ an intemperate madman,” says; “ the reign of 
Xerxes was, on the whole, propitious to the inhabitants 
c 
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of Jenisalem, for he spared their city and temple from 
the plunder and devastation which accompanied his 
progress through his unfortunate dominions. When 
irritated to phrensy by the ignominy of his shameful 
flight from Greece, and while the graven images of 
Babylon were thrown to the ground, and the stupendous 
temple of Belus was transformed into a heap of vitrified 
ruins, the Jews, who had so lately been miserable 
captives in that mighty metropolis of the east, dwelt 
safely in the city which Nebuchadnemr had destroyed, 
and performed their sacrifices in tranquility.” 

Xerxes, after his rash and unsuccessful adventures, 
gave himself wholly up to luxury and ease, minding 
nothing hut the gratification of his pleasure and lu.sts, 
sank into contempt with the people, when Artabanus, • 
the captain of his guards, conspired against him, and 
having drawn Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of his bed¬ 
chamber into the plot, caused Xerxes to bo slain while 
asleep in his bed, and then by a cruel misrepresentation 
of the affair, imputed the King’s death to Darius, his 
eldest son, whom he accused to Artaxerxes, his third 
son, as a parricide. The young Prince, rashly believinor 
the statement of Artabanus, .immediately, without 
examining the case,- slew Darius. 

The next heir to the throne was Hystaspes, the second 
son, but he being in one of the distant provinces, 
as governor, the real murderer of Xerxes contrived to 
place Artaxerxes on the throne; this being the object 
at which he aimed. But his ultimate design was to 
seize it for himself and his heirs (for he had seven sons 
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in great power, and dignified offices), and thereby 
establish a new dynasty. But before he could complete 
this ambitious design Artaxerxes discovered the whole 
plot, and caused him to be beheaded in a counterplot, 
and by this measure Artaxerxes secured for himself the 
possession of the kingdom, which he held for forty-one 
years. 

This king, in Scripture, is called Ahasuerus as well 
as Artaxerxes. He was the same who took Esther, the 
young Jewess, to wife; the particulars of which are 
recorded in the Book of Esther, and form a canon¬ 
ical part of the Old Testament. We are aware that 
some great men differ from this opinion. Archbishop 
Usher, for instance, says Darius Hystaspes was the King 
Ahasuerus who married Esther, and that Artystona 
was tho identical person who was afterwards called 
Esther. And also that Atossa was none other than 
Vashti, the former queen. Dr. J. Andrew, in his 
“ Abstract of the Chronology of the Old Testament,” 
says, “ Darius Hystaspes, whose name had formerly been 
Ochus Ass.arus or Ahasuerus, married Atossa or Vashti, 
daughter of Cyrus the Great, otherwise known by the 
name of Queen Esther.” This, to say the least of it, is 
a piece of chronological confusion. If we rightly under¬ 
stand the learned doctor, he makes the names, Atossa, 
Vashti, and Esther all to signify the same person, i.e., 
that Atossa was the daughter of Cyrus, that she was 
called Vashti, and that this Atossa Vashti was Queen 
Esther, the Jewess. This, we think, cannot be correct. 

We should he sorry to commit ourselves, and our 
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readers, to statements so confused and contradictory. 
Herodotus positively asserts that Artystona was the 
daughter of the famous Cyrus, and consequently she 
“could not he Esther, the Jewess. And as Atossa was 
held in high esteem hy Darius until his death, she could 
not be the Vashti who was divorced. Moreover, Hero¬ 
dotus says Darius had four sons by Atossa after he was 
made king, besides daughters; which could not have 
been the case if she was Vashti, who was divorced in the 
third year of his reign. 

Dr. Prideaux furnishes further evidence on this sub¬ 
ject in favour of Artaxerxes being the Ahasuerus who 
married Esther. Scaleger is of opinion that Xerxes 
wasthePersiankingreferred to in the Book of Esther, and 
that Hamestres, his queen, was the Esther of the Bible. 
But this really could not he the case. Hamestres was 
altogether a woman of a very different character. She was 
a person notoriously loose in her conduct, and was fre¬ 
quently accused of adultery; besides this, Herodotus 
says, “Xerxes had a son by Hamestres, who was mar¬ 
riageable in the seventh year of his reign,” therefore it 
was impossible for her to be Esther, who was not married 
to Ahasuerus until he had been king seven years. 
Josephus also positively informs us, in his Antiq. b. 
xi. 0 . 6, that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus wlio married 
Esther. And the Septuagint, throughout the whole 
Book of Esther, translates Artaxerxes, Ahasuerus ; and 
Severus Sulpitius and many other writers, both ancient 
and modem, of acknowledged authority, come to the 
same conclusion. 
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This King Artaxerxes, or Ahasuerus, shewed greater 
favour to the Jews than any of the previous kings of 
Persia; wliich may readily be accounted for when we 
read the Book of Esther. This young and admirable 
queen was of the Jewish race. She not only possessed 
many personal charms, but was also discreet and prudent 
in her conduct; and, feeling much interested in her own 
nation and people, she used her influence in favour of 
their freedom and prosperity. Such an advocate in the 
very bosom of the monarch was of incalculable advan¬ 
tage to the Jews. 

Tlio circumstances which led to Esther’s promotion 
to the highest position in this great and mighty empire 
are well known to every Bible reader, and well deserve 
our particular attention, for in connection therewith we 
see the hand of Divine Providence. Artaxerxes, after 
having defeated the army of his brother in the province 
of Bactria, settled himself in the peaceable possession of 
the whole Persian empire. He then appointed a time 
of feasting and rejoicing on this account for the term 
of 180 days, and at the conclusion of this national 
festival he made a special feast for all the princes and 
people who were in the royal city Shushan, and Vashti 
made a like feast for the entertainment of the women. 
When the king’s heart was merry with wine, he com¬ 
manded the chamberlains to bring the queen before 
him, arrayed in her royal apparel, that he might show 
the princes and people her beauty, for she was exceed¬ 
ingly fair. But the queen, being a modest and sensible 
lady, as well as a beautiful person, would not comply 
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with his vain and indecent wishes; she therefore 
promptly disobeyed his compiand. For this act of 
prudence, dictated by good sense, she was put away for 
ever from being his wife. This was done through heark¬ 
ening to the advice of bis vain and crafty counsellors. 

The king haring thus disposed of his wife, adopts 
measures to seeure another in her place. A number of 
fair virgins were chosen from the various provinces of 
the empire and brought before the king, that he might 
choose from among them one he hked best to be made 
queen in the place of the virtuous and noble-minded 
Vashti. 

A certain Jew, named Mordecai, who was most likely 
one of the porters of the royal palace, for he daily 
attended at the king’s gate, having adopted Esther, the 
daughter of his uncle, Hadassah, influenced her to pre¬ 
sent herself as a candidate for the king’s future wife, 
and queen of Persia. This, on the part of hlordecai, 
was a very bold step, and required to be managed with 
great prudence, lest, in the event of a failure, he might 
subject himself and the Jews to punishment for the 
ambitious attempt of raising a lady of their own race 
to such an osalted and influential position. This young 
and beautiful damsel so attracted the monarch that she 
soon gained his admiration and affections, and was 
ultimately exalted to the highest honour which he could 
bestow. And her conduct after she was made queen 
tended only to perpetuate the esteem and regard which 
had been excited by her charms as a woman. The 
elevation of Esther to this supreme position of rank 
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and honour has been looked upon by many as an admir¬ 
able arrangement of Providence for the deliverance of 
the Jews from the direst peril to which they were 
exposed, and for the final and complete establishment 
of their nation and rebgion in the land of their fathers. 
And this opinion is certainly not groundless, but well 
sustained in the events and consequences which followed. 
For the cruel project of Haman, had it not been over¬ 
ruled, might have led to the destruction of millions 
of unoifeuding and defenceless Jews, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the whole of the remaining Hebrew population 
in the Persian empire to bonds and slavery. 

Let us carefully review the leading particulars of 
those events. “ And Haman said unto King Ahasuerus, 
There is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed 
among the people in all the provinces of thy kingdom; 
and their laws are diverse from all people; neither keep 
they the king’s laws: therefore it is not for the king’s 
profit to suffer them. If it please the king, let it be 
written that they be destroyed: and I will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver to the hands of those that 
have the charge of the business, to bring it into the 
king’s treasuries. And the king took his ring from his 
hand, and gave it unto Haman,” . . . and said, “The 
silver is given to thee, the people also, to do with them 
as it seemeth good to thee.” Haman having obtained 
the ring of the misguided monarch, as a token of his 
royal assent to this sangfuinary proposition, the terrible 
edict was transmitted, with all possible speed, to the 
remotest parts of the empire, and on the tenth day of 
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the month Adar following all the Jews in Asia were to 
perish in one indiscriminate and general slaughter. . 

While the malignant and ambitious Haman was thus 
determining to glut his remorseless revenge against 
poor Jlordecai and the whole Jewish nation, and the 
Jews were lamenting in despair throughout every part 
of the empire, for “ There was great mourning among 
the Jews, and fasting, and weeping, and wailing; and 
many lay in sackcloth and ashes” (ch. iv. 3), Alordecai 
(whose conduct, according to the pretext of ITuman, 
was the cause of all this misery) encouraged and stimu¬ 
lated Esther to intercede with the king for the abroga¬ 
tion of the cruel edict This was a critical moment. 

' Esther knew that the punishment of death was awarded 
to any individual who should dare to enter into the 
inner court, in the presence of the king, without a 
regular summons, unless he stretched out the golden 
sceptre which he held in his hand. And from his 
previous conduct to Vashti she had reason to doubt her 
own safety in this case. But she nobly hazarded her 
life for the salvation of her people. She said “ I will 
go in unto the king, which is not according to the law • 
and if I perish, I perish.” This was the noble and daring 
language of this truly patriotic and devoted queen. She 
thus approached the king, and happily the sceptre of life 
washeld out. And the king, while gazing on the brilliancy 
and beauty of his beloved queen, was so filled with 
admiration that he promised her whatever she requested 
should be granted, even to the half of the kingdon. The 
prudent queen waived her particular request for a better 
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opportunity, and simply expressed a wish that the king 
and Haman would be present at a banquet which she 
had prepared. Tliis was readily complied with; and 
Haman, transported with joy, returned from the royal 
palace to his family, whom he made acquainted with 
the great honour conferred upon him. And feeling 
assured of his plans and designs against the Jews being 
carried out without restraint, at the instigation of his 
wife he forthwith greeted a gallows of fifty cubits high, on 
which hedetermined poor Mordecai,the chief objectof his 
malice, should he suspended, little thinking that on that 
very gallows himself should shortly suffer as a monu¬ 
ment of retributive justice. 

That night the king could not sleep. On this subject 
the Targuin says, “ the king had a dream, in which he 
saw the similitude of a man, who spake these words to 
him : ‘ Haman desireth to slay thee, and to make him¬ 
self king in thy stead. Behold he will come unto thee 
early in the morning, to ask from theo the man who 
rescued thee from death, that he may slay him ; but say 
thou unto Haman, What shall be done for the man 
whose honour the king studieth ? And thou shalt find 
that he will ask nothing less from thee than the royal 
vestments, the royal crown, and the horse on which the 
king is wont to ride.’ ” 

Josephus says nothing concerning this vision or dream, 
but simply follows the sacred text, with some little am¬ 
plification. But the abrupt manner in which the king 
proposed the question concerning the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour, as also the early attendance 
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of Haman in tie court, indicates tliat Providence was 
interposing. And the king might Lave had such a 
visitation and communication during the night, as 
stated in the Targum. However this may be, by a 
search of the records, which was made during the night, 
the king found that Mordecai had never been rewarded 
for his loyalty concerning the conspiracy of Bigthana 
and Teresh against the king’s Ufe. And the monarch 
was so intent on this subject that immQjliately on Human 
making his appearance he proposed the above question, 
but did not mention either the man or the deed. There¬ 
fore Haman, who up to that time had been in high 
esteem with the king, reasoned within himself that he 
certainly was the man on whom the king intended to 
confer some peculiar and distinguished honour, and con¬ 
sequently answered him accordingly (as we find recorded 
in the Book of Esther). And the king commanded 
Haman, then his most distinguished minister, to confer 
this honour on Jlordecai, whose life he had prepared to 
take away. Haman would bo much disappointed and 
mortified; but he was obliged to obey the king’s com¬ 
mand, after which he returned home in rage and despair. 

The same evening Hamm was again summoned to 
attend the queen’s banquet, at which the king enquired 
of Esther what was her petition and request, to wliich 
she replied, both artfully and honestly, “ 0 king, and if it 
please the king, let my Ufe be given me at my petition, 
and my people at my request: for we are sold, I and my 
people, to be destroyed, to be slain, and to perish.” The 
king, on hearing this, speaks like a man confused and en- 
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raged, “ Who is he, and where is he, that durst presume 
in his heart to do so ?” Dr. A. Clarke says the original 
reads—“\lTio? He? This one ? and where, this one? He, 
who hath filled his heart to do this ?” As though vexed 
and confounded with the horrible nature of such a dia¬ 
bolical conspiracy. And yet he must have been aware 
of it, for we read in the third chapter that the king 
agreed with Haman that the Jews should be destroyed, 
and that letters were sent by the king’s posts into all 
the provinces, “ to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish 
all Jews, both young and old, little children and women, 
in one day, even upon the thirtieth day of the twelfth 
month, which is the month Adar, and to take the spoil 
of them for a prey.” But the probability is that the 
king never thought of his beloved queen being included 
in this general slaughter. It is even possible that at 
the time he agreed to destroy the Jews he did not know 
that Esther was a Jewess; for in the preceding chapter 
we read, “ Esther had not showed her kindred, nor her 
people.” The way and manner in which the queen com¬ 
menced her petition struck the king wth horror and 
confusion. “ 0 King, if it please thee, let my life be 
given me at my petition.” He abniptly exclaimed, 
“ Who is he, and where is he, that” will presume to take 
away the life of the queen, whom I most tenderly love ? 
The cruel culprit, who already felt his doom, was pre¬ 
sent. Esther confronted her adversary, and directing 
the attention of the king to Haman, said, “ The adver¬ 
sary and enemy is this wicked Haman.” On hearing 
this the king was so agitated that be rose from 
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the banquet and retired into the garden, while guilty 
Haman continued imploring the queen’s pardon. And 
falling on his knees, while she continued to sit on her 
couch, very probably near to her, the king returned in 
great anger, and rashly accused him of vile intentions 
towards the queen. This he did in the heat of his un¬ 
bridled anger—for it was most unKkely that Haman, in 
such circumstances, bad as he was, should have any 
thoughts of perpetrating such an act. One of the king’s 
chamberlains then pointed out the gallows erected by 
Haman, on which he intended to have hanged Mordccai. 
When the king saw it he was enraged to madness, and 
immediately commanded that Haman should be hanged 
thereon, and Mordecai elevated to his place. The Jews 
had full permission to defend their persons, and avenge 
themselves on their enemies. “ And there were slain 
by the Jews that were in the country and in tho cities 
75,000 of their enemies” besides the 5,000 that 
were slain in Shushan. Mordecai became a favourite 
with the king, and assisted him in the government of 
the nation. Josephus says, “ He lived with the queen: 
so that the affairs of the Jews were, by their influence, 
better than they could have been hoped for, and this 
was the state of the Jews under the reign of Artaxerxes.” 
Book xi. c. 6. 

It is very singular that the name of God is not once 
mentioned throughout the whole Book of Esther. This 
has given rise to a great difference of opinion with 
regard to its authenticity or authorship. Some have 
attributed it to Ezra, others to Nehemiah, others to 
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Mordecai, or Mordecai and Esther jointly ; while some 
of the ancient fathers doubted its authenticity, and the 
divine name being omitted, they deemed it unworthy 
of a place in the sacred canon. The most probable 
opinion is that advocated by Horn, viz., that the whole, 
with some explanations and adaptations, were extracted 
from the Persian annals by Ezra and Nehemiab, or 
Mordecai. And this may account for the several pecu¬ 
liarities of the book, such as the omission of the divine 
name, and no recognition of God’s providence, the Jews 
being spoken of in the third person, the numerous 
parenthetical explanations which appear to have been 
necessary, and the many particulars respecting the 
Persian court and the domestic affairs of the king. 

After Mordecai’s elevation to the office formerly sus¬ 
tained by Haman he would have access to the national 
records, and feeling interested in the particular circum¬ 
stances which brought about his promotion and the 
salvation of his people, he might cause a transcript 
thereof to be made for tho use of Ezra, the Jewish scribe, 
who translated it into the then living language of the 
Hebrews, and placed it with the sacred writings of the 
synagogue. 

But, taking this view of the subject, its inspiration 
and utility may be called in question. If the book is in 
substance only a selection or compilation of heathen 
records, in which divine providence is not recognised 
and the name of Jehovah not even so much as mentioned, 
why should it be regarded as a sacred book ? In answer 
to this we may remark. 
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1. God might see fit in the order of his providence to 
cause the heathen to bear record to his power and 
guardianship over his people when in subjection to the 
powers that be. 

2. Ezra was undoubtedly under dirine inspiration, 
or divinely superintended when he compiled and regu¬ 
lated the sacred boolts; and in this case he was unques¬ 
tionably under divine guidance. 

3. The Book of Esther is a most valuable appendis 
to the Hebrew chronicles, showing, as it does, the state 
and condition of the Jews when under tribute and 
scattered throughout the various provinces of the Persian 
empire, and how God watched over them and protected 
them from their enemies. It also accounts for the 

. pecuhar favours bestowed upon them by the Persian 
king at this particular period of their history. Witlioiit 
this book we should be at a loss how to understand other 
historic facts recorded in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Besides its historical use, it teaches an important 
moral lesson, which no doubt is one grand de.sign of 
this history being incorporated in the sacred volume. 
We see how dangerous it is to allow ambition, pride, and 
selfishness to lead us to deal cruelly and unjustly towards 
our fellow-men, as did Haman. 

In the course of dirdne providence, men frequently 
meet with those evils wliioh they have been the means 
' of inflicting on others. 



CHAPTER III. 


t bt JlcBlotalion of Jftrusaltm—^jra anb Jtbtmiab. 


Kxm, with a number of the Jews, goes to Jenisnlem—Ezra's ancestors 
Ills clmmctor—Some particulars re.<pccting his journey from Babylon 
to Jerusalem—The moral condition of Jerusalem when he arrived— 
llis great distress of mind—lie nets os the governor until tho arrival 
of ^'ehemmh—Ezra’s death—Ilis character, and labours—Tho various 
opinions of Irarned men as to what he did in relation to tho sacred 
books, A'rri C’c/iA—Hebrew rowel points—Ezra superceded by Neho- 
miab—The PiTsian king appoints Jfehemiah governor of Judea and 
Jerusalem—llistoriad sketch of Jiehemiah, and tho great work w'hich 
he did in Jerusalem—Ifo is opposed by tho Samaritans and Arabians 
—His skill, courage, and patriotism—His death. 


T was during tlio reign of Artaxerxes, in the 
ftSIpJ year 458 n. C., that Ezra and seven of the 
il king’s chief counsellors obtained a commission 
to go to Jerusalem, with as many of the Jews as thought 
proper to accompany them. Ezra was invested with 
full authority to restore and settle the state affairs, 
reform the Jewish Church, and to regulate and govern 
both Church and State in Jerusalem, according to their 
own laws and usages, so far as it related to the internal 
polity and ecclesiastical government of the Jews. This 
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extraordinary favour and plenary authority were no 
doubt obtained at the Bolicitation of Esther, being 
prompted and directed by Mordecai. 

Ezra was a man of considerable eminence, being a 
priest and a descendant of Seraiah, the high priest who 
was slain by Nebuchadnezzar at the reduction of Jeru¬ 
salem, which occurred B.C. 587 years. Therefore he is 
termed “ the son of Seraiah.” He most probably w.as 
the grandson, or great-grandson. This we think is made 
evident by Dr. Prideaux, in one of his chronologi«il 
arguments, in which he shows that if Ezra had been only 
one year old at the death of Seraiah, he must have been 
132 when he was appointed by the Persian king to the 
government of Jerusalem. And it is certain that be 
lived at least fifteen years after, for he was alive in the 
time of Nehemiab, and in possession of great vigour and 
physical strength, capable of reading publicly out of the 
law for hours together. Ezra is represented as a ready 
scribe, as well as a man of distinguished learning and 
piety. And he was especially skilled in the knowledge 
of the sacred writings and the history of his own 
nation. 

Ezra left the city of Babylon for Jerusalem in the 
first day of the first month, called Nisan, or with us 
about the middle of March. On his way thither be 
halted on the banks of the Eiver Ahava, where he insti¬ 
tuted a solemn fast; thence he went forward to Jeru¬ 
salem, which he reached on the first day of the fifth 
month (with us about the middle of July). He was 
therefore about four months performing this journey. 
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As soon as be arrived be delivered into tbe temple the 
presents of tbe Persian king, bis nobles, and those of 
tbe people of Israel who still remained in Babylon. 
These presents consisted of one bimdred talents of gold, 
twenty basins of gold, worth about one thousand drachms, 
and two of copper, and six hundred talents of silver; 
with vessels of silver of the weight of one hundred 
talents more; which, according to the computation of 
Dr. A. Clarke, amounted to ;£1,038,600 sterling. 

Ezra having stated the natiue of his commission to 
the king’s lieutenants and governor of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, he intimated that he was empowered to settle both 
the Church and State affairs of the Jews concerning the 
law of IMoscs (Ezra vii. 25, 26), and to appoint magis¬ 
trates and judges to administer justice to the disobedient 
by imprisonment and conHscation, or by banishment 
and death, according to the demerit of their crimes. 
Ezni faithfully discharged his duty, and discreetly exer¬ 
cised his authority for the space of fourteen years, viz., 
until the arrival of Nehemiah, who was commissioned 
by the king of Persia to take his place. 

When Ezra arrived in Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
the pious labours of a few devout men, he found almost 
every class of people had apostatised into idolatrous con¬ 
nection by marrying with other nations, contrary to the 
law of Jloses. At this he was so grieved that be rent 
his clothes and plucked off his hair, and sat down to 
mourn in astonishment. He was so confounded and 
distressed in his soul that he scarcely knew what to do 
or how to act. After the time of the evening sacrifice 


n 
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he arose from his heaviness, and again rent his garments 
—fell on his knees and spread forth his hands before 
the Lord God and said, “ 0 my God, I am ashamed, and 
hlush to lift up my face to thee, my God; for our ini¬ 
quities are increased over our head, and our trespass is 
gone up to the heavens. Since the days of our fathers 
have we been in a great trespass unto this day ; and for 
our iniquities have we, our kings, and our priests been 
delivered into the hands of the kings of the lands, to the 
sword, to captivity, and to a spoil, and to confusion of 
face, as it is this day.” 

Under this prayer, offered up by Ezra, the people 
were much affected: “ And there assembled unto him 
out of Israel a very great congregation of men and 
women and children; for the people wept very sore.” 
They were convinced of the evil which they had done, 
and many of them were very deeply and truly penitent, 
and resolved to do what Ezra commanded them. He 
therefore felt encouraged, and proceeded with the work 
of religious reformation, which he accomplished with 
great success. Josephus says Ezra died and was buried 
in Jerusalem, in the one hundred and twentieth year of 
his age. But according to other traditions, which are 
more generally received among the Jews, he died in 
Persia, and was buried on the banks of the river 
Samura, where Benjamin Tudela states that his tomb is 
shown in the city of Zamuza. 

Ezra was a man most distinguished for his deep piety, 
great learning, and remarkable industry. He was a 
great scribe as well as a holy priest. The Book of Ezra 
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was undoubtedly Lis own composition, and it contains 
records of great value, inasmuch as it is a continuation 
of Jewish history from the period at which the Chronicles 
came to a close. The connection of the two histories 
is evident to every attentive reader, from the way in 
which he commences his records, the two first verses being 
a repetition of the concluding part of the Clironicles, word 
for word. But the writing of this important piece of 
history formed hut a very small portion of his labours as 
a scribe ; for to Ezra both Jews and Christians uniformly 
attribute the great work and distinguished honour of 
collecting, arranging, and publishing the inspired wit- 
ings which constitute the sacred code, or the Bible. 

We may also remark that some suppose Ezra to have 
composed the greater portion, if not the whole, of the 
two books of Clironicles, and the Book of Esther, and 
that “these, together with those of Nchemiah and 
^lalachi, were not classed with the sacred writings until 
the suspension of the prophetic spirit, when the books 
of sacred scripture were finally closed by Simon the 
Just and the great synagogue.” And many of the 
ancient fathers attribute to him more than this, for they 
hold that “ all the Scriptures were lost or destroyed in 
the Babylonish captivity, and that Ezra restored them 
again.” This opinion was held by Irenmus, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Basil, and others, but Dr.Prideaux 
says, “ this opinion has no other foundation for it than 
the fabulous relation which we have of it in the four¬ 
teenth of the second apochryplial book of Esdras, too 
absurd even for the Komanists themselves to receive 
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into their canons.” '^Tiat Ezra did, in reference to the 
sacred writings, according to the best and most reliable 
authorities we have been able to consult, was to collect 
as many copies as he could, and out of them collate 
and write out a complete and correct edition in the 
Chaldean characters, the pure Hebrew language having 
then ceased to be spoken as a living language by the 
commonalty. This was not only a work of great labour 
but required an extensive knowledge of profane and 
sacred literature, sound judgment, and unwavering 
integrity, and on some occasions supernatural aid, all of 
which this great and good man seemed to possess. 

Ezra was particularly careful to correct all errors 
which had occurred through the negligence or mistiikcs 
of transcribers; and being a man of extraordinary pene¬ 
tration and spiritual enlightenment he would be able, 
by comparing them one with another, to find out the 
true reading and rectify what appeared to his judgment 
erroneous. Some Jewish authors say that the Keri 
Getii, or various readings in the Hebrew Bibles, were 
the corrections of Ezra. But tliis is very questionable, 
as there are Keri Cetib in his own writings. And it is 
notlikelyhe would thus correct hisown errors byanne.xing 
the Keri or true reading in the margin, and leaving 
the Cetib, or questionable reading, in the text. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that he disposed of the proper 
order, corrected the text and reading of the sacred books, 
and settled the canon of Scripture for his time. 

It is also supposed, and we think with good reason, 
that Ezra, in his edition of the Holy Scriptures, added 
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in several places throughout the books certain notes, in 
order to correct and complete the several books, and 
make them readable in his time. In this important 
work he would no doubt be especially assisted by the 
same Divine Spirit under whose guidance they were ori¬ 
ginally written. That there are many such appendix 
and interpolations cannot reasonably be disputed. But 
these additions do not in the least invalidate the authen¬ 
ticity of the sacred records, but rather confirm them ; 
because they were inserted, as we have presumed, by the 
direction of the same infallible Spirit that dictated all 
the rest; not to alter the original sense, but to make it 
more complete and easier to be understood, by giving a 
correct and complete finish to historical narratives which 
could not bo recorded by the same inspired authors at 
the time they took place. As in the case of the death 
and burial of hloses, these particulars could not be 
written by ]Moses,who was the penman of the other parts 
of the Pentateuch. The last chapter of Deuteronomy 
must have been written by some other person. 

No man was more likely to be divinely inspired to 
make all necessary additions to the Holy Scriptures 
than Ezra. He was raised up by God to write the last 
inspired records, and we doubt not that he was called 
also to correct and arrange the whole. We may also 
add, that after the arrival of Nehemiah in Jerusalem 
Ezra assisted him in the work of religious reform in 
relation to the law of marriages; the Sabbath and the 
Sabbatical year; the paying of tributes to the temple; 
and tithes and firstfruits for the maintenance of the 
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priests and Levites; also, in erecting synagogues in every 
place wliere there were tea persons of full age and free 
condition, so that they could attend divine service, 
where the law was read and expounded, and prayers 
and thanksgh-ings offered up in the form of liturgies, 
and other divers ceremonies. Jloreover, some learned 
biblical scholars have assigned to Ezra the work of 
inventing the Hebrew vowel points, in order to deter¬ 
mine the definite meaning of the sacred test; others, 
however, have strongly argued and concluded this could 
not be the case, but that they were invented by the 
Jfasoites, or by the celebrated school at Tiberias, and 
that, so far from these points being of divine authority, 
they are “a set of arbitrary marks called vowel points, 
and are a confused and inconsistent mass of rules for 
their own use in grammar.” Tliis is a critical subject 
for the learned to investigate, but with which wo are 
not called to meddle. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves with what 
can be said on both sides of the question may consult 
the elaborate arguments of Elias Levita, a German Jew; 
answers to these arguments, by Messrs. Bmetorff, father 
and son ffor both replied to the former); the investiga¬ 
tions of Dr. Prideaux, and the remarks of Dr. J. 
Andrew, in his “Introduction to the Study of the 
Hebrew Language,” and they will there find, in sub¬ 
stance, perhaps, all that can with propriety be said on 
this dubious subject. But leaving out this labour of 
inventing the vowel points, Ezra did a great work, and 
both Jews and Christians are laid under lasting obliga- 
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tion to him for the service he has rendered, in order to 
secure a correct understanding of the sacred Scriptures, 
especially in an historical and canonical point of view. 
After his governmentship had expired, being superseded 
by the appointment of Nehemiah, he still laboured in 
Jerusalem as a preacher of righteousness and a skilful 
scribe and expounder of the law of God, as long as he 
lived, and thereby rendered great assistance to his suc¬ 
cessor in the government of the city and province. 

In the 20th year of the reign of Artaxerxes, being 
445 before Christ, that most worthy and excellent 
person, Nehemiah, was commissioned by the Persian 
king to the government of Judea and Jerusalem. We 
find that, by his commission, he was invested with full 
authority to rebuild the walls of the holy city, and to 
erect such fortifications as formed its defence before it 
was dismantled and destroyed by the Babylonians. But 
before proceeding to describe his operations in this 
great undertaking, it may be necessary to offer a few 
remarks relative to his early history. Nehemiah, al¬ 
though horn in Babylon, whence he removed into 
Persia, and became the cup-bearer of the Persian 
king, was of Jewish origin, and his ancestors had 
formerly been citizens of the Hebrew capital, which 
ho designates “the place of his fathers’ sepulchres.” 
Nell. xi. 3. Of the tribe and family to which he 
belonged we have no reliable information, only that 
his father’s name was Hachaliah. 

We must not confoimd this Nehemiah with a person 
of the same name mentioned by Ezra as having re- 
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turned with Zerubbabel from the Babylonish captivity, 
in Cb. xi. 2, for ninety-two years had intervened 
between that period and the time of Nehemiah’s com¬ 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and conse¬ 
quently, if Nehemiab, the governor of Jerusalem, was 
the same person of that name who came out of captivity 
with Zerubbabel, he must have been about one hun¬ 
dred years old when appointed to the office of governor. 
At such an advanced age he would not have been able 
to perform those great exertions and duties which are 
ascribed tohimduringthetwelveyears of his governorship. 
The probability is that he remained with his father in the 
land of captivity, and settled in the city of Shushan, in 
which place he was advanced to honour in the Persian 
court. Beingthus privileged he would often be in the pre¬ 
sence of the king,and being a man of admirable qualities, 
and most probably belonging to a distinguished family 
of wealth and honour, he eventually beeame a favourite 
with his royal master. But while in the midst of royalty 
and splendour, and hanng at his own command immense 
wealth to sustain an expensive establishment, he had 
not forgotten the country and religion of his forefathers; 
although born, brought up, and settled in a distant 
country he had regard for the religion of his ancestors, 
and the prosperity and restoration of the returned cap¬ 
tives. And being informed of the defenceless state of 
the city and the pitiable condition of the people, not¬ 
withstanding all the exertions of pious Ezra, he was 
moved with compassion, and applied himself to fasting 
and prayer to God on their behalf. And having thus 
implored the divine mercy and blessing, he resolved to 
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lay the case before the king at the first opportunity. 
The next time he came into the presence of the king 
in the regular discharge of his ofiice it was with a sad 
and dejected countenance, which the king observed, 
and inquired as to the cause of it; whereupon he ex¬ 
plained to him the distressed state of his coimtry, 
assigned this as the eause of his grief, and prayed that 
he might be sent to remedy the evils. His request was 
granted; and a royal decree was issued for him to 
rebuild the walls and gates of Jerusalem. Without 
delay he prepared for the undertaking, and set off with 
a troop of horse guards, under the command of some of 
the chief captains of the Persian army, to conduct him 
safely to the scat of government. The king also wrote 
letters to the government of his provinces beyond the 
Euphrates, commanding them to assist Nehemiali in the 
work he was commissioned to perform; and a letter was 
sent to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, that he 
might give him timber to make beams for thegates of the 
palace which appertaineth to the house, and for the walls 
of the city, and for the house intended for his residence. 

This favour 8ho^vn by the king of Persia towards the 
Jews, in the appointment of Nehemiah to restore 
Jerusalem, stirred up the jealousy and prejudices of the 
Samaritan governors, Sanballat and Tobiah; “ It 
grieved them exceedingly that there was come a man to 
seek the welfare of the children of Israel.” Neh. ii. 10. 

Nehemiah having safely arrived in Jerusalem, and 
made known his commission to some of the inhabitants, 
he rose in the night to reconnoitre the city and examine 
the state of its walls. This nocturnal survey was made 
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by Nebemiah, UDknown to the rulers and nobles of the 
city. Neither did he inform any, .save a few persons he 
took with him as guides and protectors from personal 
danger and harm. We may suppose he deemed it the 
most prudent to go secretly, that he might be the less 
interrupted in his examinations, and that his enemies 
might not be stirred up to defeat his measures. After 
thus making himself fully acquainted with the real 
condition of the city, he revealed his commission and 
purpose: “ Now ye see the distress that we are in, how 
Jerusalem lieth waste, and the gates thereof are burned 
with fire; come, let us build up the walls of Jerusalem, 
that we may be no more a reproach.” And in order to 
secure their co-operation he assured them that God 
was with him, and he had also the patronage and suji- 
port of the Persian king. After hearing his statement 
they took encouragement and said, “let us rise up and 
build; ” so they strengthened each other’s hands in the 
good worlt. 

But they had no sooner commenced operations than 
they met with opposition from the Samaritan governors, 
who also enhstcd into their ser\’ice Geshem tho Arabian, 
most h’kely some chief of the Arab tribe who resided 
contiguous to Samaria. These Samaritans and Arabs 
afiected to deride the Jews who had united with Nehe- 
miahj.md tried tointimidatethemhyintiraatingthat they 
regarded them as enemies to the Persian king. They 
might also think that by so speaking they should be 
regarded as more loyal than the Jews, and by that 
means raise jealousy in the king’s mind, and induce him 
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to command a suspension of the work. Tliis was not 
the first nor the last time the Samaritans thus acted. 
By making a false representation to the king at the 
time the temple was being rebuilt the work w.as stopped, 
until the reign of Darius, as mentioned in Ezra, c. iv. 
But Nehemiah returned them the same answer as did 
Zerubbabel: “ The Lord God of heaven he will prosper 
us, therefore we his servants will arise and build; but 
ye have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in 
Jerusalem.” 

We may here just notice, very briefly, that the Sama- 
ribms, the Arabians, the Amorites, and sometimes the 
Ashdodites, continued to oppose Nehemiah in his work, 
and on one occasion they came up unitedly in open war 
against him, when tbo Jews betook themselves to fer¬ 
vent prayer and self-defenee. While they prepared 
themselves with swords and spears and bows, mth 
which to defend themselves and the walls of the eity, 
if attaeked by the enemy, their trust was in God. For 
Nehemiah said to the rulers and the rest of the people, 
“ Be yo not afraid of them, remember the Lord, who is 
great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your 
sons and your daughters, your wives and your houses.” 
And the Jews, who adhered to their heroic leader, were 
so zealous and resolute in this undertaking that they 
worked day and night, incessantly; for none of them 
put off their clothes, save that every man put them ofi 
for washing. Neh. iv. 23. And while the people thus 
laboured with a willing heart, Nehemiah acted a most 
generous part in providing many of them with food out 
of his own substance. 
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MTien the enemies of Nehemiah saw that the walls of 
the city were nearly finished, and they had no hopes of 
hostile measures prevailing against him, they had 
recourse to trickery. They insidiously desired to confer 
with Nehemiah in one of their villages in the plain of 
Ono, designing there to do him mischief. Ono was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin, near the Jordan; 
most likely some obscure place, convenient for their 
contemplated mischief. To this request Nehemiah 
abruptly replied, “ I am doing a great work, so that I 
cannot come down: why should the work cease, whilst 
I leave it, and come down to you?” They were so 
intent on mischief that they repeated their application 
four times, and Nehemiah uniformly answered them in 
a similar manner. He who tos too valiant and heroic 
to be stopped by violence, was also too wise to ho 
caught by treachery and hypocrisy. Nehemiah evidently 
saw into their vile motives and malicious designs, and 
therefore answered them accordingly. 

They then sent to him a fifth time, and with the 
messenger an open letter, in which they charged him 
with the design of rebellion and planning to make 
himself king. This was not only groundless, but the 
manner in wliich it was done was insulting to a man of 
such dignified principles and noble qualities as was 
Nehemiah. Again he answered them very discreetly, 
but with a boldness which became the dignity of his 
high and responsible position: “ There are no such 
things done as thou sayest, but thou feignest them out 
of thine own heart.” This valiant and pious man con- 
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tinued to prosecute, 'vrith unabated diligence, in the 
midst of much opposition, the work assigned to him, 
imtil his mission by the Persian monarch was con¬ 
summated. 

Dr. Prideaux makes it out that during the restoration 
of Jerusalem imder the superintendency of Nehemiah, 
he paid a visit to the Persian Comd;; but Dr. A. Clarke 
says he went to Babylon and stayed one year; whilst 
Kitto thinks he was away eight years. It appears from 
ch. xiii. 6, that he did leave Jerusalem for a time, for 
some purpose or another; but whether he went to 
Babylon or Shushan the sacred text does not say 
explicitly; we ’ cannot therefore safely determine. 
Neither is the time of his absence stated. The passage 
reads thus, “But in all this time was not I at Jerusa¬ 
lem : for in the two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes, 
king of Babylon, camo I unto the king, and after 
certain days obtained I leave of the king, and I came to 
Jerusalem.” 

Artaxerxes being designated king of Babylon does 
not necessarily imply he was residing in Babylon when 
visited by Nehemiah. It is well known that his im¬ 
perial seat and court was at Shushan, the capital of his 
empire, where he generally resided, and during the 
summer he usually went to his royal residence at 
Ecbatana. Dr. Lempriere says, “ this was the usual 
custom of the king of Persia.” And why he should in 
the text he designated “ the king of Babylon ” rather 
than the king of Persia, we cannot say. We are not 
furnished with any account of the last days of Nehe- 
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miah, but it is generally believed that he lived to an 
advanced age, that he was the last Governor appointed 
by the Persian monarch, and that after his death the 
superintendency of the city was left with the Jewish high 
priests, until Alexander the Great invaded the Persian 
dominions, and overthrew their monarchy. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Ebc last inspirtb JJropbtls: anb fabat follofacb. 


Tlio Inst inspired prophets, Ungjijiii, Zocharinb, and Malnchi—The 
blank period—Profane history not to bo relied on — The ac¬ 
count of JosephiLs re.speeting John and Jesus, sons of the high 
priest—The conduct of Bagosos, the governor of S,vrio—The 
BUp|>osod state and condition of the Jews during the historic 
vacancy—The Jews involved in on Egyptian war—Ochus inflicts 
puniithinont on the Jews. 



I FTER tho return of the Jews from their cap¬ 
tivity, Hagfjai and Zecluiriah were raised up 
and inspired to instruct, warn, and reprove the 
people. As the commonalty of the people had not an 
opportunity of reading “ Moses and the prophets ” for 
themselves, the sacred canon not having as yet been 
completed, and as there were but few if any correct 
copies in existence, it seemed necessary tliat they should 
have suitable living instructors to guide them until 
Ezra had accomplished the work assigned to him by 
providence, after which there appeared to be no more 
need of such officers. And from this time revelations 
under the Old Testament dispensation ceased. As to 
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whether Malachi delivered his prophecies before or after 
the time of Ezra, is a disputed question which cannot 
he satisfactorily decided, and to dogmatise on this 
subject would be presumptuous. Some men of dis¬ 
tinguished biblical learning say “ his writings bear 
evident marks of a previous date,” and think they have 
reasonable grounds to believe he delivered his predic¬ 
tions before, or about tbe time of, Jeremiah. Others, 
however, think differently, and aflSrm that after the 
death of Nehemiah the Jewish Church, the priesthood, 
and the people generally fell into grievous evils, which 
are referred to in llalachi’s writings, and that he was 
raised up by God, as the final warning voice, to reprove 
them for their apostacy, and to predict the com¬ 
ing of Jlessiah under the magnificent image of the “ Sun 
of Righteousness” arising with “ healing in his wings.” 
Till this period they were directed to keep the law of 
Moses with its corresponding ceremonial services, which 
would still be adapted to the obscure period of the pre- 
figurative dispensation, up to the era of the breaking 
forth of the evangelical morning upon the long-be¬ 
nighted world. 

Elijah is also named as the precursor of tho new 
economy, whose office it would be to reform the prin¬ 
ciples and enlighten the minds of the people, and thus 
avert the impending and merited judgments of the 
Almighty. Under the name of thi? ancient and self- 
denying prophet was couched that wonderful and highly- 
honoured personage, John the Baptist, the forerunner 
of Christ. 'While this is the opinion generally received. 
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some think the prophetic spirit was not absolutely 
withdrawn, nor the canon of the Old Testament com¬ 
pleted until the time of Simon the Just; and others, 
such, for example, as Papists and Puseyites, believe in 
the divine authority of the apocryphal hooks. On sucli 
opinions and subjects much might be said which cannot, 
with propriety, be interwoven in this historical sketch, 
designed to impart useful information to ordinary 
readers. 

Viewing the subject historically, we may venture to 
say that inspiration was suspended from about the time 
of Nehemiah’s death until the end of the reign of Herod 
the Great, when the angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph in a dream, and communicated to him the im¬ 
portant fact respecting the generation of the Sa\iour ; 
or, according to the gospel recorded by St. Luke, when 
the angel appeared to Zacharias, while he was standing 
by the altar of incense, to inform him that his prayer 
was answered and that his wife Elizabeth should bear a 
son, whose name should he called John. 

V'c have, therefore, now come to the close of inspired 
history. The day of divine revelation, for a time, is 
past, and the last lingering rays of heavenly light, like 
those which tinge the upper regions of our natural 
horizon when the sun has disappeared from our sight, 
have vanished from the moral heavens. A long night 
is before us, and sometimes there is scarcely a ray 
of light either from moon or stars, which makes us long 
for the day when the bright and morning star will 
appear and expel the darkness cast over all nations, 

E 
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While we could appeal to inspired truth to guide us in 
our statements we felt safe and secure amidst the 
clashes of human opinions, and the conflicting state¬ 
ments of erring men. But from the time of Nehemiah 
to the coming of Christ the stream of inspiration 
ceased to flow, and the heavenly vision was closed. 
Not an additional whisper was heard on earth from the 
God of heaven to g;uide bewildered man in the way he 
ought to go. Enough had been said and written by 
“ Moses and the prophets,” and God seemed to leave 
both Jews and Gentiles more to themselves. 

During this dark period there were undoubtedly 
some individuals who were specially guided by divine 
influences, but tbe Almighty ceased to reveal himself 
and instruct the people as he had been wont to do in 
former ages. Therefore, in attempting to record the 
history of God’s ancient people simply by the light of 
profane history, and the dubious and contradictory 
statements of erring men, it requires the greatest caution 
and discriminating prudence. While we could appeal 
to the inspired records, in matters of dispute, we felt 
ourselves safe and justifiable in adopting the sacred 
text, but we have no such confidence in any profane 
historian, however we may respect his ability and 
fidelity. That heathen authors were but little acquainted 
with the history of the Jews is evident, and this is not a 
matter of surprise when we consider that Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles kept themselves separate from each other. It was 
long before the Hebrews came in contact with the classic 
nations of Greece and Rome; and when they became 
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acquainted there was such a diversity of manners, 
religion, literature, and mode of government, that a 
natural principle of repulsion existed between the Jews 
and all other people, especially in the grand consolidat¬ 
ing principles and practices of religion. We could 
enumerate many instances in confirmation of this state¬ 
ment were it necessary. 

It is said that Trogus Pompeius, a Latin historian, 
who flourished in the reign of Augustus, was the best 
acquainted with the Jews of any heathen author. His 
works, which are now lost to the world, consisted of 
forty-four (some say forty-five) books. Tliese writings 
were epitomized b}’ Justinus, and this epitome is still 
cxt.int, and is regarded by the learned as “Am elegant 
Abridgment." That the render may judge of the views 
entertained by these learned hcjithcns in relation to 
the Jews, we make the following quotation from Justin’s 
“ Klcgant Abridgment,” translated by Dr. Esdaile:— 
“ The Jews were originally from Damascus, the capital 
of Syriii, which had its name from king Damascus, 
whoso wife the Syrians revered as a goddess. After 
Damascus came Azelus, Adores, Abraham, and Israel. 
Israel had ten sons, amongst whom he divided the 
country into ten kingdoms, and gave them the name of 
Jews in honour of his son Judah, who died after the 
division, and whose portion was divided among the 
rest. Joseph was the youngest of his brothers, and his 
brothers being afraid of his superior talent sold him to 
foreign merchants, by whom he was brought into Egypt, 
and there in a short time he became a favourite with 
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the king, on account of his skill in magic. So great 
■was his knowledge and experience that his words were 
regarded as oracular. Moses ivas his son, who, in 
addition to his father’s knowledge, ■was distinguished for 
personal heauty. But the Egyptians being smitten 
with boils, and with the itch, lest the malady should 
spread, expelled Moses along with the infected from the 
country. Having become the leader of the exiles, he 
carried off by stealth the sacred utensils and mysterious 
symbols of the Egyptians, which they endeavoured to 
recover, hut were driven back by a tempest.” 

iVe have recorded the above to show the reader that 
we cannot safely quote from ancient classical authors 
any matters pertaining to the Jewish nation, whether 
they be philosophers, historians, or poets; for Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Suetonius, and all the rest of these 
distinguished heathen authors, who have written on the 
subject, have given the most distorted, prejudiced, and 
hostile views of their institutions, character, and man¬ 
ners: therefore nothing will be taken from their works 
■without careful examination and comparison. From 
the time of Hehemiah to the reign of Alc-xandcr the 
Great there is an historic vacancy which is not filled up 
even by Josephus. All that the Jewish historian 
relates as having taken place for upwards of 150 years 
is one circumstance, an instance of the dreadful con¬ 
sequences of anger, and the punishment of ambition 
(Antq. b. xi. ch. ■yii.), the substance of which may be 
thus recorded.—The high priest had two sons, John 
and Jesus. John, on the decease of his father, 
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took the office of high priest; but Jesus, his brother, 
being in honour and highly esteemed by Bagoses, the 
governor of Syria under the Persian king, was promised 
the pontifical office by Bagoses. On the ground or strength 
of this promise he went to Jerusalem, backed by the 
authority of the Persian satrap. The two brothers met 
in the inner court of the temple ; John resolutely main¬ 
tained his legitimate right to retain office, which the 
intruder demanded for himself. In that holy place the 
brothers quarclled; and Jesus was killed on the conse¬ 
crated spot. Bagoses, hearing of this sanguinary deed, 
hastened to Jerusalem to investigate the horrid transac¬ 
tion. He, on being reproved for entering the holy 
place, upbraided the Jews in the severest language for 
transforming the temple of God into a slaughter-house.. 
“ What,” said he, “ is my living body not more pure- 
than the dead carcass of him yo have slain in the 
temple?” Whereupon ho forced his way into the 
sacred edifice, and, after looking on the spot where the 
blood of his friend had been spilt, he imposed a heavy 
fine upon the temple, which remained for seven years. 
This tragicjil circumstance is all that is recorded con¬ 
cerning tho Jews for the space of 150 years. 

All attempts to fill up this historical blank have 
proved unsuccessful. Ancient historians had other 
objects in view than keeping together a chain of 
Hebrew annals; and modern historians cannot supply 
this lack by the force of imagination. Even Persian 
history, from which we might have expected to find 
some fragments, at least, respecting the Jews during 
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this period, is almost silent. We may, therefore, safely 
conclude that nothing of great importance occurred. 
When a nation is quiet and peaceable, not disturbed by 
war or innovations,when trade and commerce, husbandry, 
politics, and religion, all remain iminterrupted by dis¬ 
tress, strife, or dissensions, there is nothing remarkable 
to be publicly recorded. We may, therefore, infer that 
during this period of silence respecting the Jews they 
were undisturbed, living in harmony, and enjoying the 
blessings of providence. Had they been engaged in 
war, or had undergone any political change, or had 
there been any novel mode of worship introduced, any 
divisions in their ecclesiastical establishment, or had 
they been visited with any severe judgments for their 
sins, such circumstances and occurrences, no doubt, 
would have been recorded, either in the annuls of 
Persia, or in some general ancient history. This is all 
we can safely or prudently say on this subject. 

A short time before the nations of tho east wore 
invaded by the Macedonian and Grecian armies, under 
the command of Alexander the Great, the Jews got in¬ 
volved in a war with the Egyptians, against Ochiis, 
which seemed to place them on tho brink of ruin. This 
is not mentioned by Josephus, but Solinus, in his 
historical collection, and Syncellus, tho Byzantine 
historian, both refer to it; and so does Orosius in his 
universal history, as well as Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
and several other aneient authors. The facts of the 
case stand as follow:—In the reign of Ochus, king of 
Persia, the Sidonians and some of the Phcenicians 
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rebelled against the oppression of the Persian governor. 
With this rebellion the Jews appear to have been in 
some way concerned, though the particulars are not 
stated, for after Ochus had reduced Sidon to ashes, and 
disposed of its ruins for a large sum of money, he 
recruited his army and marched into Judea, where he 
laid siege to the city of Jericho, and took it without 
much resistance. A great number of the Jews were 
carried away as captives. Some were taken in the 
train of the conqueror when he marched into Egypt, 
and others were sent into Hyrcania, and planted those 
provinces which lay on the shores of the Caspian sea. 

To wliat other extent Ochus inflicted punishment 
upon the Jews, for uniting in rebellion with the insur¬ 
gents, history is silent. Most likely, by the intervention 
of providence, they were protected and preserved from 
furtlicr inflictions. Tliey had long been the objects of 
divine regard, and wonderfully taken care of amidst the 
various revolutions to wliich their sins and apostacy had 
subjected them ; and the special design for which they 
were constituted a distinct and highly favoured people 
was not yet accomplished. The preservation of the 
Jews, and their religion and polity, was essential to 
the development of the grand design of the Almighty 
until Messiah made his appearance; consequently, they 
might even then be regarded as God’s peculiar people 
and under his special superintendency and protection. 
Whether in bondage at Babylon, or under the govern¬ 
ment of the Persians, the Greco-Macedonians, or the 
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Homans, the divine sceptre never departed from Judah 
until Shiloh came. In the next section of history which 
claims our attention, these statements will, in some 
measure, he verified. 


CHAPTER V. 


©reto-^l^accbonlnn (fonqucsf. 


Aloxnn<lcr tlic Great—TTia birth and early life—Clioscn Commander 
of tho Qrcclnti forces—Ho declares war against Persia—Ilia site- 
COM in his first expedition—His military regulations rescmblo 
those of the Jews—Takes Syria—Ilis taking of Tyre—Tho Jews 
refuse to assist him—Marches to Jerusalem—lifeeta with tho High 
Priest outsido the city—Adores tho God of Israel—Spares tho 
city—Sliuws groat favour to the Jews—Refuses to confer tho same 
favours on the Samaritans—Takes tlio city of Gaza on his way into 
Kgypt—Tho Egj>'ptians submit to him—Ho invades Scythia and 
several Indian provinces—His character and conduct as a warrior. 


IIE history of the Jews from B.c. 350 is more 
particularly mixed up with the annals of 
UtsWl Qjeege jIjq operations of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, until the conquests of the 
Romans. Alexander III., sumamed the Great, son of 
Philip, king of JIacedonia, was bom B.C. 355. His 
mother’s name was Olympias. Passing over several 
fabulous statements which were supposed to prognosti¬ 
cate his future greatness, we may just mention that 
in early life he was placed under the tuition of the 
famous Aristotle, with whom he remained five years. 
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At the age of fifteen years, his father being absent on a 
war expedition, Alexander governed Macedonia, when he 
gave evidence of his superior ability in quelling a dan¬ 
gerous sedition. Soon afterwards he followed bis father in 
the field of battle, where he gave further displays of his ex¬ 
traordinary ability and heroism. He was about nineteen 
years of age at the death of his father, when he immedi¬ 
ately entered on his first military expedition, and having 
conquered Thrace and Illyricum, and destroyed Thebes, 
he was chosen the chief commander of all the forces of 
Greece. He then declared war against the Persians, 
under the pretext that Darius and Xerxes had laid 
waste and plundered the Grecian cities. And ere he 
had finished his short and bloody career, he produced 
those mighty and important revolutions which disrupted 
empires, demolished thrones, changed the physical and 
political aspect of nations, and gave a new impidso to 
the destinies of the kingdoms of the world. 

It is generally believed that Alexander was the 
unconscious instrument, and perhaps in some instances 
the intelligent agent, of fulfilling divine prophecies, 
and accomplishing the corrective and inflictive purposes 
of the Almighty. When he was about twenty years of 
age he collected an army, which consisted of 32,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and with this compriratively 
small force he invaded Asia, with scarcely' sufficient 
money or stuff to support his army for one month 
(amounting in value to about £14,437). After a few 
days’ march he encountered the Persian army at the 
river Granicus, and gained a great victory over them, 
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though their army consisted of five times the number of 
the Macedonians. With this victory he gained the 
immense treasures of Darius, then at Sardis, and all the 
provinces of Lower Asia. Many of the Grecian cities 
immediately declared for him, and those which did not 
do so were speedily subdued. 

He then retired into winter quarters, and allowed 
those of his soldiers who were married to return to 
Macedonia and spend the winter with their wives, but 
arranged for their return the next spring. It is worthy 
of notice that this regulation is somewhat similar to 
that prescribed by ]\Ioses in Dent. xxiv. 5, which has 
led some to suppose that Aristotle had learned that this 
was a Jewish custom, and approving of it as an equitable 
usage and a wise political arrangement, recommended 
its adoption to Alexander in reference to his army. 

The next year, after fighting the great battle at Issus, 
in which were sl.ain 100,000 Persians, he added all Syria 
to his former acquisitions, and possessed himself of the 
immense treasures which Darius was obliged to leave at 
Damascus. He then came to the rich commercial city 
of Tyre, which then stood on an island, at a distance of 
about half a mile from tho shore; it was fortified with 
strong walls, which were 150 feet in height and based 
upon the brink of the surrounding sea. In ad¬ 
dition to this double security, the Carthaginians, who 
were then masters of the sea, engaged with the Tyrians 
to send them succour and support during the siege. 
These things caused Alexander to pause and deliberate 
as to the best method of taking the city. The Tyrians 
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were desirous of coining to terms of peace with Alex¬ 
ander, but not willing to submit to him as a conqueror. 
They therefore sent ambassadors to meet him with 
suitable presents and provision for his army, but at the 
same time denied him admittance into the city. But 
Alexander’s object was subjugation not reconcilia¬ 
tion ; he therefore resolved to force submission by a 
siege. The Tyrians, relying on their isolated position, 
strong fortifications, and the assistance which they 
expected to receive from their allies, resolved to with¬ 
stand such forces as the invader could bring against 
them, feeling assured that the city could not possibly 
be taken by assault. And Alexander also being aware 
of this, Itad recourse to other measures preparatory to 
making an assault. He conceived an idea of forming 
a terreous passage across that part of the sea which 
intervened between the shore and the island on which 
was situated the city, as above described. Old Tyre, 
which formerly stood on the shore just opposite New 
Tyre, then lay in ruins; this he determined to totally 
demolish, and with the stones and rubbish of tho city, 
mixed up with a portion of earth, to carry a bank or 
causeway from the continent through the strait to tho 
island, and by this means make a way for an a.ssault. 
He succeeded in accomplishing this great work in seven 
months, when he stormed and took the city. That 
causeway still remains, with the addition of accumulated 
matter worked up by the motion of the sea; hence the 
ruins of Tyre and the site on which that once splendid 
city stood i^peai on modem maps as a peninsula, stand- 
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ing out from the site of Old Tyre, in the Jlediterranean. 

According to Josephus, Alexander, wliile he lay before 
Tyre, fell short of provisions for his army, and applied 
to the high priest at Jerusalem to send him such sup¬ 
plies as he formerly sent Darius, promising the liigh 
priest, if he did so, he should have no occasion to repent 
of it. On which the holy pontiflf told the messengers 
that ho had given his oath to Darius, and therefore 
could not transgress so long as ho lived. At this answer 
Alexander was so enraged that he threatened the high 
priest with a speedy visit, and that he would “ through 
him teach all men to whom they must keep their oaths.” 
The same historian says, “ After Alexander left Tyre he 
came to the city of Gaza and besieged it.” . . “And 

when he had taken Gaza he hastened to Jerusalem.” 
Dut Pridcaux thinks the Jewish historian has here fallen 
into a mistake, on which ho (Prideaux) remarks, “ For 
Jerusalem lying in the w.ay from Tyre to Gaza, it is by 
no means likely that Alexander should from Tyre go 
direct to Gazii, pass by Jerusalem, and afterwards return 
three or four days’ march with all liis army to that 
city ; or that ho should at all think it Safe to begin the 
siege of Gaza when such a city as Jerasalem was left 
untaken behind him.” 

We may also add that historians generally who have 
written on the expeditions of Alexander say that on his 
leaving Gaza he went directly into Egypt. And it cer¬ 
tainly seems but reasonable, all things considered, to 
conclude that as soon as he had accomplished bis object 
on Tyre he would march directly against Jerusalem, 
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with an intention to punish the Jews as severely as he 
had done the Tyrians—the latter lia\'ing refused him 
admission into their city and the former having refused 
to send him supplies in time of want. He had more¬ 
over threatened to punish Jerusalem when he had 
finished his work at Tjre, and we think, according to 
his promise, he went to Jerusalem with an intention to 
take the city and punish the inhabitants. 

There seems to he no disagreement in reference to 
wliat took place on the approach of Alexander to the 
city. The generality of those who have written on this 
subject have admitted the story of Josephus as being 
correct, which is a proof that the Jews were still pro¬ 
tected by a special providence, and the holy city was 
again, as in the days of Hezekiab, shielded from a 
victorious and destroying army by the arm of the 
Almighty. Wien Jaddua, the high priest, received the 
threatening message from Alexander he exhorted the 
people to cast themselves upon the care and implore the 
protection of the Almighty; and Jaddua received 
divine direction in a dream to meet the conqueror with¬ 
out the walls of the city, arrayed in his pontifical robes, 
attended with a retinue of priests in the formalities of 
their order, with the people in white garments. On 
the approach of the Slacedonian army the high priest, 
in obedience to the revelation he had received from 
heaven, went out to meet them on an eminence at a 
short distance from the city. Alexander was urging 
his soldiers on to the assault, and the Samaritans and 
the Syrian princes, who attended him, were eagerly long- 
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ing to glut their malignity with the destruction of the 
city and the blood of its inhabitants. 

The Sacerdotal procession advanced in majestic order 
to meet the army of veterans, whose courage and 
skill had been demonstrated in deeds of prodigious va¬ 
lour. At length the high priest of Jehovah, and the 
greatest military hero on earth came within speaking 
distance, and calmly confronted each other. But Alex¬ 
ander, who • had been elevated, by his flatterers, even 
to the rank and honour of a god, was so struck with 
awe, on approaching the high priest, that he bowed be¬ 
fore him, and saluted in the most reverential man¬ 
ner at the feet of the venerable pontiff, to adore the 
mysterious name engraven on the frontal ornament 
which he bore upon his brow. At this devotional con¬ 
duct, the attendants on the lilaccdonian Monarch stood 
, astonished. Parmenio, one of Ale.\ander’a chief gene¬ 
rals, who enjoyed his confidence, inquired the reason of 
this extraordinary conduct, and what induced him to 
pay such adoration to the high priest. To which Alex¬ 
ander replied,—“ I do not adore the priest, but that 
God, whose servant he is and as to the reason of his 
thus adoring the God of Israel, he further adds, “Wlien 
I was at Dio in JIacedonia deliberating upon my Persian 
expedition, and hesitating whether to undertake it, this 
person in the very habit appeared to me in a dream, 
and encouraged me to execute the project, and promised 
that God would guide me in my expedition, and bestow 
upon me the empire of Persia.” 

Alexander kindly embraced the Pontiff, at which the 
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Jews greatly rejoiced, and both companies unitedly 
■ marched peaceably into Jerusalem, and offered sacrifice 
to God in the temple. The high priest embraced this 
favourable opportunity of acquainting Alexander that 
the prophet Daniel had predicted the overthrow of the 
Persian empire by a Grecian king, from which Alexan¬ 
der took encoinagement to prosecute liis war with 
Darius, believing himself to he the person thus described 
by the Hebrew prophet. 

These circumstances, as we might reasonably suppose, 
strongly recommended the Jews to the spceial favour of 
Alexander, whose unbounded ambition prompted him 
to eagerly aspire to universal dominion. He was so 
highly gratified with what had taken place that he de¬ 
termined to confer upon the Jews some special favour 
as a token of his approbation. And when they request¬ 
ed the freedom of their country, the administration of 
their laws, the enjoyment of their religious privileges, 
and their exemption from tribute on the Sabbatical 
year, he readily complied with their request, and these 
pririleges he also extended to the Jews in Babylon and 
Media. After he departed from Judea he evinced his 
continued kindness to the Jews. Ho settled a very 
considerable number of them in the city of Alexandria, 
bestowed on them many privileges and immunities, and 
admitted them to the same franchises and liberties with 
his own Macedonian subjects. And as long as he lived 
he kept good faith with the Jews, for after the close of 
his military career, when he retired to the city of Baby¬ 
lon, when the Jewish soldiers refused, on religious prin- 
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ciples to work at the restoration of the heathen temple, 
which Alexander vainly attempted, he graciously re¬ 
lieved them, and also generously granted them a general 
discharge out of the army. 

Tlie above particulars have been regarded by some 
historians as a pure invention, merely to account for 
the favours shown by Alexander to the Jews ; but the 
genuineness of the narrative has been generally acknow¬ 
ledged, and we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt on 
the subject, but believe the events really occurred as 
they are staled, and we regard the whole as a manifes¬ 
tation of God’s special providence in the preservation 
of his people. 

One ivritcr who objects to receive this account as a 
true historical narrative, assigns as a reason,—“ If the 
high priest knew that Alexander was ordained by God, 
and predicted by his holy prophet as the great prince 
who should overthrow the Persian empire, it was incon¬ 
sistent in him to refuse allegiance to the person thus 
divinely appointed.” In reply to this, we may remark 
first,—If the high priest knew that it was predicted 
that a Grecian prince should overthrow the Persian 
empire, he might not know at the time he refused Alex¬ 
ander assistance that he was the identical person referred 
to in the prediction. Secondly, that prophecy is no 
rule of duty. The high priest knew that to be true to 
his oath, which he had made to the Persian king, was 
his duty, and that nothing but the complete conquest 
of Palestine would involve the transfer of his allegiance 
to the predicted conqueror. He therefore conscientiously 
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refused assistance to Alexander, and when instructed in 
a vision what he ought to do on the conqueror ap¬ 
proaching the city, he as conscientiously declined to 
resist him. And as to the possibility of Alexander re¬ 
ceiving such a communication in a dream or vision, as 
he stated, in consequence of which he changed his pur¬ 
poses at the sight of the Jewish Pontiff, we cannot 
reasonably question it when we consider that the hearts 
of all men are in God's hands, and that he might 
see fit to adopt this method for the preservation of 
his people. Impious Pharoali had two e.vtraordinarily 
significant dreams, which eventually led to the elevation 
of Joseph, and the preservation of Israel in Egypt. 
And Nebuchadnezzar had a dream which indicated tho 
ruin of his great and wealthy empire, and the rise and 
fall of three succes.sive monarchies: therefore, heathens 
and ungodly men have had visions from the Almighty. 

This is a proper place to make a few observations 
relative to the Samaritans and the conduct of Alexander 
towards them. The Samaritans, who, for nmsons before 
assigned, were unfriendly towards the Jews, envied tho 
favours they had received from Alexander, and thought 
that they might reasonably expect the same indulgence; 
especially as they had assisted him in the siege of TyTc. 
They therefore met him on his departure from Jeru¬ 
salem, and in imitation of the Jewish high priest, who 
had been so successful, they met him in a religious pro¬ 
cession, and professed their relationship to the Hebrews, 
and therefore besought him to grant them similar 
favours to those conferred on their brethren. Alexander 
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did not absolutely refuse tlieir request, but intimated 
that it would be more convenient to him to suspend his 
decision until he returned from Egypt. After Alex¬ 
ander bad departed some of them became unsettled and 
raised a rebellion in the city, in which Andromaelms, 
the governor, was slain. Alexander, being made ac¬ 
quainted with what had taken place, caused those who 
made the disturbance to be put to death, drove out the 
rest, and gave the city to a number of Alacedonian 
settlers. Such of the Samaritans as escaped destruction 
retired to Shechem, near Mount Gerezim, which place 
subsequently became the capital of the Samaritan sect, 
and as siich it continued. This change of inhabit.ints 
should be borne in mind when reference is made liere- 
nfter to the Samaritan city and the conduct of its 
inhabitants. The 8,000 Samaritans who assisted Alex- 
aniler at the taking of Tyre, and continued to fight 
under his banner, he settled in Thebais, in a remote 
part of Egypt, lest their presence in Samaria should 
revive the mutinous spirit of their countrymen. 

But we must now just notice that before Alexander 
left Palo.'.tiue for Egypt he laid siege to the famous 
town of Gaza, which he found to be strongly fortified 
undwell garrisoned, under the command of the valorous 
and faithful Betis, who defended the city to the utmost 
of his ability. The reason why Alexander was so intent 
on taking this city may easily be imagined. It was the 
inlet into Egj'pt, and only about three miles from the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its situation therefore constituted 
it a place of considerable importance. Notwithstanding 
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all the military skill and vigorous application of Alex¬ 
ander, and his powerful forces, the taking of Gaza 
required two months to reduce it. This seriously 
impeded his march into Egypt; and having received 
two wounds during the siege, he became so enraged that 
he indulged in the most consummate cruelties. He 
slew ten thousand of the men, and sold the rest, with 
their wives and children, into shivery. And when Betis, 
the brave commander, was brought before him, he 
ordered his heels to be bored and a cord drawn through 
them, and caused him thereby to be tied to a chariot 
and dragged round the city till he died. It is thought 
that he did this in imitation of Achilles, who, as Homer 
has it, thus dragged Hector round the walls of Troy. 
Tills conduct stands recorded on the pages of history as 
a mark of everlasting infamy on the character of the 
JIaccdonian hero. There was nothing either generous 
or noble in the manner in which he treated Betis and 
the inhabitants of Gaza after he took the city. Because 
of the delay which they had occasioned hini, and the 
wounds which he had received, he indulged the worst 
passions and feelings of his nature—revenge, malice, 
and cruelty. 

.\lexander, having finished the siege of Gaza, and 
ivrcaked his bloodthirsty vengeance on its subdued 
population, left Palestine and marched with his mighty 
army into Egjqit, where he met with a welcome recep¬ 
tion. On his arrival at Pelusium, the Egyptians went 
out to meet him as their sovereign and make submission 
to him. They had been insulted and oppressed by the 
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Persians, and consequently were ready to receive the 
conqueror of their former tyrants and quietly submit 
to bis sway. But as we have no design to follow Alex¬ 
ander in his rapid progress to the height of his martial 
glory, or to detail his numerous exploits and mighty 
conquests, we shall, after making a few brief observa¬ 
tions, return to the history of the Jews. This brave and 
desperate warrior made himself master of Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, Media, Syria, Persia, invaded Scythia, 
and subdued several of the Indian provinces. He 
always fought as if sure of victory, and the terror of 
his great iiamo spread over all the old world. He was 
always foremost in every engagement, and bore the toil 
and danger of the field with the meanest of his soldiers. 
Ho destroyed and founded many cities. He did many 
brave and generous actions, and committed many awful 
crimes. He displayed on many occasions great skill, 
and on other occasions great folly. Ho was intempe¬ 
rate, and (lied at Babylon in a fit of drunkenness when 
only thirty-two years of age. After his death his 
kingdom was divided, and his family perished. He was 
great in military skill and power, and as great in crime 
and folly ; hence his burning the Persian palace at the 
instigation of a drunken courtezan (Thais), and taking 
away the life of an eminent physician because he fiiiled 
to keep alive one of his favourite guards, who had 
destroyed himself with intemperance. He had no 
fixed principles of religion, neither did he seem to 
regard any rule of morals, but acted as though he 
thought he was not responsible to any being superior 
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to himself. He vainl)’regarded himself as superhuman, 
and bad the folly to order that he should be worshipped 
as a god, and when Callesthenes reftised to do it he was 
shamefully put to death. Attempts have been made by 
Arrian and others to justify his conduct, and ignore his 
faults and folly, hut all to no purpose. “ Alexander 
the Great” stands on the pages of authenticated history 
as an everlasting monument of vain glory and un¬ 
bounded ambition, sullied with infamy, and dyed with 
human blood. IVe hope the world will never see his 
like again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ffbe P'lbision of Ibc gilttnnbtian (Empire. 


The Alciandrian empire divided—Palestine falls to thelotof Liome- 
don of Milylene—Ptolemy of Kjrypt sends Xicanor to invade the 
country of Laomodon—Ptolemy marches into Judea—The nc* 
counts of ApilharciHles Apudus and Joseplms—Ptolemy takes 
Jerusalem and sends UX),(X.X) Jews to Jerusalem—The condition 
of the Jews in Kifvpt—A number of Jews sent by Ptolemy to 
Cyrene and Libya—The condition of Judea under the Ptolemies 
of Knypt—The Jews found protection in Syria, Asia Minor, nod 
Macedonia—Many of the Jews settle at Antioch, and various other 
places—Gain the favour of Antiocluts. 



I'TER tlio death of Alexander the Great much 
confusion prevailed in reference to the settle¬ 
ment of his state affairs, and the future 
government of his extensive dominions. At length his 
chief generals agreed to divide the various provinces 
of the newly-formed and unwieldy empire into several 
iudependent kingdoms in the three quarters of the 
globe. But these generals soon began to dispute with 
each other, and kept up a continual warfare until they 
were eventually reduced by the Romans, and incorpo- 
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rated in the Great Roman Monarchy. In these contests 
Judea suffered greatly, owing partly to its geographical 
position. Lying between Egypt and Syria, the kings 
of those countries were equally desirous to attach it to 
their respective dominion ; it therefore became not 
only the prize of contest, but also the battle ground for 
victory. And these newly-made kings were such 
atrocious monsters that their actions were a pest and 
a curse to those whose unhappy lot it was to dwell 
within the arena of their strife. They are represented 
as being false, licentious, ambitious, perfidious, cruel, 
and sanguinary; trampling upon every moral obligation 
and every law, both human and divine, and unhesita¬ 
tingly committing crimes which have stamped their 
names with immortal infamy. Some of their abomina¬ 
ble transactions we shall be obliged to record in the 
course of this history, in order to bring out such facta, 
in reference to the Jews, which appear necessary to a 
general knowledge of their condition. 

In the first division of the Greco-Jlaccdonian empire, 
Palestine fell to the lot of Laomedon, one of Ale.xander’s 
captains (as did also Syria and Phoenicia), but ho was 
not long allowed to possess it uninterruptedly. Ptolemy, 
who had established himself in Egypt, seeing how con¬ 
veniently Judea and Syria were situated for the defence 
of Egypt, and for other ambitious purposes, first coveted 
and then invaded Laomedon’s territory. To give a 
plausible appearance to his conduct,Ptolemy made a sham 
attempt to purchase a porGon of Laomedon’s dominion, 
and because he refused to comply with his ambitious 
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request, Ptolemy dispatched one of his generals, Nicanor, 
with an army to invade the country. Laomedon, being 
taken by surprise, was soon vanquished and taken pri¬ 
soner ; but the Jews, who had sworn allegiance to him, 
refused to submit to Ptolemy, their new master. This 
was, of course, a plausible pretext for him to march into 
Judea and lay siege to Jerusalem. 

But the place being strongly fortified, and the inha¬ 
bitants numerous, and also resolute on making a defence, 
he found it a difficult matter to take the city. But on 
the Sabbath da}’, when the Jews reverentially ceased to 
make any defence, considering it religiously wrong even 
to resist their enemies on the hallowed day, Ptolemy 
ohserving their religious scruples, took advantage of 
them, and stormed the city without any opposition. 
This is the account given hy Agatharcides Ap\idus, 
a peripatetic, or Aristotelian philosopher and historian, 
who wrote n.c. 177. But Josephus relates that Ptolemy 
gained admission by means of making pretence that he 
wished to offer sacrifice in the temple. This does not 
seem very likely. The Jews w’ere not so unacquainted 
with war tactics as to allow themselves to be taken by 
such a method as this. Prideaux charges Josephus 
with giving a false colouring to this transaction, lest he 
should expose his countrymen to the contempt of the 
Greeks for being so ridiculous and superstitious as not 
to defend their city on the Sabbath day. We think, 
how’ever, that Prideaux has fallen into an error in 
coming to this conclusion, because it is evident that 
Josephus makes no attempt to conceal the fact that the 
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Jews ceased to fight on the Sabbath day, ■which he 
distinctly mentions in several places, and seems rather 
to glory in their conduct in so doing, which he would 
not have done if he wished to conceal it from the 
Greeks. Both statements may he partially true, 
without any particular design to “ give a false colour¬ 
ing.” Tlie Jews having ceased to fight on the Sabbath, 
and betaken themselves to divine worship, Ptolemy 
might think he would politically turn this to his own 
advantage, without continuing his military operations, 
by requesting the liberty of offering sacrifice in the 
temple, thinking by that means to quietly gain pos¬ 
session of the city; and on being refused, under tho 
pretext of being wishful to offer his sacrifice, forced his 
way into the city on the Sabbath, and having once got 
within its walls refused to return. We do not give this 
as a fact, but as a probability, to reconcile, a.s far as 
possible, the discrepancy between the two historians. 

When Ptolemy had made himself muster of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and subjugated its inlmbitants, he treated them 
with great severity, and sent 100,000 of them as captive 
slaves to Egypt to swell the population of Alexandria, 
where they were publicly sold to serve tbe Egyptians. 
But the steady and faithful conduct of these Jews 
gained them respect, and many of them were after¬ 
wards promoted by their conqueror to offices ; so that 
in process of time several important garrisons both in 
Judea and Egypt were committed to their care; and 
they had granted them similar privileges to those be¬ 
stowed upon them by Alexander. 
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Ptolemy having gained possession of Cyrene and 
Xiibya, be placed a number of trustworthy Jews in those 
places. And according to 2 Slaccab. i, from them des¬ 
cended the Cyrenian Jews, of whom was Jason, who 
wrote the history of the jMaccabee.s in five books. On 
this subject Prideaus says, “The second book of Jlac- 
cabees is an abridgment of the five books originally 
written by Jason.” These CjTenian Jews became in 
process of time very niimerous, hence we read of 
100,000 of them being slain in a mutiny which took 
place in the days of Vespasian. And their strength 
and influence in the reign of Trajan were such as ena¬ 
bled them to obtain a temporary possession of the whole 
province. They then resorted to the general practice 
of the times, of showing their power and authority by 
massacring a vast number of tho original inhabitants. 

For many years Judea remained under the govern¬ 
ment of the Ptolemies of Egypt, and enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted peace and prosperity. Those who settled 
in Egypt were allowed to enjoy equal privileges 
with tlio Macedonian colonists. They also found pro¬ 
tection in Syria and Asia Elinor, and with the Greeks, 
especially at Antioch, where they settled in great num¬ 
bers, and became almost as numerous as they were at 
Alexandria. In Babylon, and in the countries beyond 
the Euphrates, they existed in great numbers. And it 
is thought by some that the Jews contributed mate¬ 
rially to the establishment of the empire of Seleucus; 
and his settling them so numerously in his own city is 
regarded as a proof that he depended on them for as- 
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sistance in the support and perpetuitj' of his government. 
And it is here worthy of remark that at a later period, 
in the day of Antiochus the Great, about 200 years be¬ 
fore Christ, it is related that, “ when the countries of 
Phrygia and Lydia were considerably disturbed by intes¬ 
tine motions, Antiochus theGreat, having had experience 
of the great steadiness with which these eastern Jews 
always submitted to their governors, sent 2,000 of their 
families, from the provinces of Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, into those parts, to keep in check the 
seditious spirit of the former inhabitants; and from 
them, thus transplanted from Syria and Babylon, were 
descended most of the Jews whom we find scattered 
in great numbers all over the Lesser Asia at the time 
of the first promulgation of the gospel.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


£ht Scptunglnt Ucrsioii of Ibt Olb S^csiamenf. 


Tht Skpimgxnt —Tlio stntomonU of Josophus and Philo—The three 
editions uf the Scptiin^int—Dr. Andrews’ opinion on the time the 
Torsion was made—Pridoaux’s critical remarks—The writers of 
tlie Now Testament quote from the Soplungint—The real cause 
of the version Ix'lng nuulo—As to its being the work of seventy 
learned Jews—Tlie version made at diflerent times—The Septua* 
ginl a genuine version—A work generally acknowledged to be 
of great antiquity—iSlosl versions translated from the Septuagint 
—General rcllections. 




T is generally thought that while the Jews at 


Alexandria were in great favour with the king 
of Egypt, the Septuagint, or ancient Greek 
version of the Old Testament, was executed. This I 
am aware is a disputed question. We shall first give 
the opinion generally received concerning it, and then 
the various statements and criticisms thereon. 

According to Josephus, Philo, and several other 
eminent authors, the Septuagint was made at Alexan¬ 
dria during the reign of Ptolemy the Second, commonh^ 
called Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the vear B.c. 

4 - 
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but some writers say in the reign of Ptolemy Soter. 
To reconcile this discrepancy it has been supposed that 
the translation may have been executed when both 
reigned. They being father and son, tb.ey might have 
both reigned conjointly, or the work might have been 
commenced in the reign of the father and completed 
during the reign of the son, which appears most likely. 
We have already noticed that at this time the Jews 
resided in great numbers in various parts of Egyptj 
particularly in Alexandria; and these Jews became so 
accustomed to speak in the Greek language that they 
understood it better than their own Hebrew. This gave 
rise to the necessity of the sacred Scriptures being tran.s- 
lated into the Greek language, both for the public 
sendees of the Jewish synagogue and, perhaps, more 
especially for the private instruction of Jewish families. 
According to Josephus, “ Demetrius Phalereus, who was 
library-keeper for the king, proposed to him that a 
translation into Greek should be made of the books of 
the Jewish law: the king gave his consent, and sent 
messengers to the high priest at Jerusalem, bearing a 
letter to him, vdth valuable and magnificent presents. 
The high priest selected six eminent persons out of 
every tribe, whom he sent to the king with a present of 
a beautiful copy of the law. These seventy devoted 
themselves in Alexandria to the translation of the books 
of Moses into Greek. According to the \vishes of the king, 
after the translation was finished, the Jews were brought 
together to the place where the laws were translated, 
and the new version was read over to them. The multi- 
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tufle expressed their delight and gratitude at.such an 
important work. In order that it might be still further 
perfected and made a standard for their general use, it 
was enjoined that if any one observed either anything 
omitted or anything superfluous he should take a view 
of it again, and have it laid before them corrected. The 
king rejoiced at the completion of so great a work, and 
had the laws read to him, and greatly admired them, 
and finally gave orders that the hooks which he had thus 
received should be taken great care of and preserved 
uncorrupted.” 

AVe may here notice that there are three editions of 
the Septuagint distinguished by St. Jerome. The first 
was that of Eusebius and Pamphilus, hiken out of 
the llexapla of Origen. The second was that of Alex¬ 
andria, of which Ilesychius was the author. Tlie third 
was that of Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch. The most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Septuagint are “ The 
Codex Vaticanus” and the “ Codex Alcxandrinus:” from 
these the late editions have been printed. 

Jlixed up with the above simple statements are to 
ho found several curious particulars mentioned by 
ancient historians, which appear to us unworthy of notice, 
partly on account of their disagreement, and further¬ 
more because they will not hear a close investigation. 
They seem like fables, originally designed to give im¬ 
portance to the work. Dr. Andrew, in his abstract of 
the “ Chronology of the Books of the Old Testament,” 
regards the whole as an untrue account of the Septua¬ 
gint, and asserts that there are internal marks of its 
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being written after the apostolic age. He says, 
“ Amongst others, its quotations from the New Testa¬ 
ment may be held as a sufficient proof, altliough many 
turn the argument the other way, and say the apostles 
quote from the Septuagint.” Yes, very many, who are 
equally as well versed in biblical literature as Dr. 
Andrew, have said “ the apostles quoted from the Sep- 
friagint,” and until we have more light on this subject 
than Dr. Andrew has yet given we cannot fall in with his 
peculiar views; and we think it does not require a man 
of great learning or extraordinary biblical knowledge to 
discern that the apostles wrote subsequent to the execu¬ 
tion of that version called the Septuagint. This we 
shall endeavour to make manifest. Dr. Prideaux, who 
thoroughly investigated all which appeared of any im¬ 
portance which bad been written previous to that time, 
says, “ That there was a translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek made in the time that tho 
Ptolemies reigned in Egypt is not to be doubted, for we 
still have the book, and it is the same which was in use 
in our Saviour’s time; for most of those passages which 
the holy penmen of the New Testament do, in the Greek 
original of it, quote out of the Old Testament are now 
found verbatim in this version.” In confirmation of 
what is here stated by this accomplished classical 
scholar, we might refer to many texts of the New 
Testament on which other learned men have expressed 
their opinions. Take, for instance, Heb. ii. 6, and 
observe the construction of the quotation,—“ But one 
in a certain place (Psalm ^’iii. 4) testified, saying, TNTiat 
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is man that thou art mindful of him ? or the son of 
man that thou visitest liim ?” Dr. A. Clarke says, “This 
quotation is verbatim from the Septuagint. The ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew is, mah enosh hi fhhlcei'ennu, uhenAdam, 
hi ihiph-hcclenmi; What is miserable man that thou 
rememberest him ? and the son of Adam that thou 
visitest him?” And similar proofs occur in various places 
of the New Testament. Now any man of clear intellect, 
who has but a limited knowledge of the sacred languages, 
may see, by comparison, whether the apostles quoted 
from the original Hebrew or from the Greek version. 

The real cause of the septuagint version being made, 
as stated by the .Tewish historian, may, for the benefit 
of ordinary readers, be further e.vplained. The Jews 
who had settled in .Moxandria and in various parts of 
Kgypt, and who had the same privileges granted to 
them as the JIaccdonians and Greeks, as before men¬ 
tioned, were necessarily brought into constant intercourse 
and conversation with other citizens who used the Greek 
language, it being the common language spoken at that 
time in Alexandria. And, consequently, being obliged 
to use the Greek in ordinary life, they by degrees forgot 
the Hebrew, in which the law was read in thesynagogue; 
neither did they understand the Chaldee, by which the 
Hebrew was interpreted after the captivity; hence the 
necessity of a Greek translation for the benefit of these 
Hellenists or Grecian Jews. The version therefore 
served the same purpose in Alexandria, and in Egypt, as 
the Clialdee paraphrases did in Jerusalem and Judea 
after the Hebrews returned from Babylon, and 
a 
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would no doubt be made use of for a similar pur¬ 
pose in those Grecian cities where the Hebrews had 
settled; these we regard as the true and real causes of 
the Greek version being made, which is now generally 
called the Septuagint. As to it being the work of 
seventy learned Jews, who while preparing the work 
were shut up in separate cells in the Island of Pharos, 
and the various copies which they produced being word 
for word alike, and the vast sum of money advanced by 
Ptolemy to obtain this version (which in real value 
amounts to £1,980,535 sterling) as stated by Aristo- 
bulus, Aristeas, Philo, Josephus, Justin Alartyr, and 
others who have copied from them, such as Epiphanius, 
Eusebius, and a host of more modern writers, we cannot 
but regard their statements as fabulous; at any rate, they 
•cannot all be right, for in relation to many particulars 
they contradict each other. On this subject we close 
with a quotation from Dean Prideaux, and a few general 
ohsen-ations. 

“From the fable of Aristeas, the Greek version liath 
since been called the Septuagint; for that fable from 
the first preaching of it, having generally obtained, 
first among the Jews, and afterwards among Christians, 
soon caused this name to be given to that version. At 
first the law only was translated. Aristeas, Aristobidus, 
and Philo say the law only was translated by the 
seventy, and Josephus more expressly tells us, in the 
preface to his antiquities, that they did not translate for 
Ptolemy the whole scripture, but the law only. That 
it was done at Alexandria, the Alexandrian dialect 
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which appears throughout the wliole version is a mani¬ 
fest proof. That it was made at different times and by 
different persons, the different styles in which the 
various books are found written, and the different 
ways in which the same Hebrew words are trans¬ 
lated, and different places, and the great accuracy 
with which some of the books are translated above 
others, are full of demonstration.” Tliis version has 
been in use amongst all Christians ever since the Apos¬ 
tolic age. As a proof of this the same author says, 
“The evangelists and apostles, whoever were the holy 
penmen of the New Testament scriptures, all quoted 
out of it; and so did all the primitive fathers after 
them. All the Greek churches used it, and the Latin 
fathers had no other copies of those scriptures in their 
language till Jerome’s time but what was translated 
first from it. Whatever comments were written on any 
part of them this was alwa 3 ’s the text, and the explana¬ 
tions were made according to it; and when other 
nations were converted to Christianity, and had those 
scriptures translated for their use into several lan¬ 
guages, these versions were all made from the Septua- 
gint, as the Illyrian, the Gothic, the Arabic, the 
Kthiopic, the Armenian, and the Syriac. There was 
indeed an old Syraic version translated immediately 
from the Hebrew original, which is still in being, and 
which was at this time made use of by all the Syrian 
churches in the east; but besides this there was another 
version of the same scriptures made from the Septuagint.” 

The above facts, we think, are sufficient to show that 
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whenever and by whomsoever the septuagint version 
was made, it has been, and ever will be regarded as a 
faithful translation of the word of God out of tlie sa¬ 
cred language in wliich it was originally written. And 
in all probability it was the first translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, except the Chaldee paraphrases, ever 
made; and is also generally regarded as the best. It 
was no doubt made in the order of divine providence 
for the benefit of the Gentile nations, as well as for the 
comfort and edification of the scattered Jews, for by 
this means many amongst the eastern nations would 
become partially acquainted witli the word of God, the 
operations of his providence, and character of his moral 
government, much better than by any other means. To 
go any further into this subject, would ho a departure 
from the special object we have in view, namely, a brief 
history of the Jews. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


eht Jfcfas pcrstculeii bn Ibt tfgnplians anb Snrians. 


rtoloinr Plulojvilor goes lo wnr wilh AntiiKhuA and gains {KDSscssion 
of tlip wIjoIp of Palestine—lie risiu Jerusalem, and forces bis way 
into the holy place—Takes oflence, and threatens to punish the 
Jews—Returns to Alexandria, and commences a {KT.<ecution against 
the Eiryplian Jews—Atlompis to destroy them with elephants— 

Ood delivers the Jews—The third book of 3Eaccabecs not in the 
English rersion—Sco|vis appointed governor of Jerusalem, and 
oppresses the Jews—Antiochus gains possession of Judea—It is 
retaken by Ptolemy—Restored ngidn to the Syrian king—In these 
contests Jerusalem suifored greatly—The Syrian tyranny, and the 
dreadful condition of the Jews—Simon tho Just—Antigonus of 
S<x5ho—The Mi.dinical doctors—Change in the constitution of tho 
national council— Origin of the Sadducees by Sadoc—Onias the 
son of Simon the Just. 

N tlio last chapter we had the pleasure of 
recording some very interesting particulars 
respecting the happy condition of the Jews in 
Egypt, and the great favours which they obtained from 
the king; but their peace and prosperity were disturbed 
through a fearful occurrence which took place at Jeru¬ 
salem. The circumstances of the case we shall sum up 
in as few words as possible. In the year B.C. 217, 
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Ptolemy Pliilopater went to war with Antiochus the 
Great, under some pretext, for the purpose of obtaining 
possession of a part of his Syrian dominion. The two 
armies met at Eapia, a town lying between Khinocora 
and Gaza. Ptolemy compelled Antiochus to retreat to 
Antioch, and consequently all the cities of Palestine and 
Coelo Syria at once submitted to the conqueror. Soon 
after this occurrence the king of Egypt visited the 
country of Palestine in person, and, eoming to Jerusa¬ 
lem, he offered many sacrifices and oblations in tho 
temple, on which occasion he attempted to enter into 
the sanctuary and into the holy of holies, where the 
high priest only was permitted to enter once in tho 
year, on the great day of e.xpiation. Tire high priest 
explained to him the sacredness of the place, and the 
prohibition contained in the law; but the king never¬ 
theless pressed his way into the inner court. But when 
he was about to enter into the holy place he was seized 
with such great terror and mental confusion that ho 
fell down as if dead, and was carried out of tho place. 
On his recovery he abruptly left Jerusalem, and in great 
wTath threatened to punish the whole Jewish nation. 
Accordingly, when he arrived at Alexandria, be imme¬ 
diately commenced his work of revenge on the Alexan¬ 
drian Jews; published a decree by which ho attempted 
to compel them to idolatry; but knoxving they would 
refuse to comply, his real design was to inflict upon 
them some severe punishment. There were only 3,000 
who forsook their God in order to secure the favour of 
the incensed king. The remainder stood firm in the 
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profession of their religion, choosing ratlier to die tlian 
to apostatise from the Hebrew faith. Tliose who sub¬ 
mitted to the king’s decree were abhorred by their 
countrymen, and excluded from Jewish society. Ptolemy 
being informed of this, regarded such conduct as con¬ 
tempt of his authority, and was so enraged that he 
resolrcd to extirpate all who refused obedience to his 
mandate. He therefore commanded all the Jews in 
Egypt to be brought in chains to Alexandria, and 
caused them to bo shut up in the hippodrome, with an 
intention to have them destroyed by enraged elephants. 
The hippodrome was a large place without the city 
where the people assembled for public amusements. 
After being conlincd in this place for three days, in ex¬ 
pectation of sulTering martyrdom, the king gave orders 
for the elcphaiit.s, which were made drunk with wine 
for tlic purpose of making them more fierce, to be let 
loose upon the imprisoned Jews. But to the astonish¬ 
ment and terror of the spectators, the elephants, instead 
of attacking the Jew.s, as expected, turned round 
upon those who had assembled to witness the impious 
and cruel sport, and immediately destroyed many of 
them. Ptolemy, heathen ,is he was, regarded this as a 
signal of divine vengeance, and refrained from further 
persecution, revoked his former decree, and restored to 
them their privileges. The substance of this account 
is recorded in the third book of the history of the 
Jlaccabees, which book, on account of its being con¬ 
sidered of less authority than the first and second books, 
is omitted in our English translation, “But it is 
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extant in the Syriac language, and is in most of the 
ancient manuscript copies of the Greek Septuagint. 
The name Maccabees was of later origin than the time 
of this persecution, hut because of the Jews of Alexan¬ 
dria suffering in the same cause of religion as did the 
real Maccabees, for this reason, these, as well as others 
who endured martyrdom for the profession of truth, were 
called Maccabees by the later Jews.” Ency. Metro, 
vol. i. page 638. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Epipanes, who succeeded 
his father, Ptolemy Philopater, Seopas was appointed 
governor of Jerusalem, who by his tyranny alienated 
the affections of the Jews from the Egyptian princes, 
and thereby produced much dissatisfaction. Antiochns, 
king of Syria, observing this, deemed it a lit opirortii- 
nity to attempt the conquest of the Judaical provinces; 
and the Jews being anxious to shake off the Egyptian 
yoke, submitted to Antiochus, whom they willingly 
received, and furnished with supplies for his army; 
and in return they received from him money for the 
purchase of sacrifices, the remission of some o])pressive 
taxes, and other manifestations of gratitude and favour. 
Soon afterwards, however, we find Judea under the 
power and government of Ptolemy; hut this was only 
for a short period, after which it was restored to the 
dominion of the Syrian king. In these invasions, con¬ 
quests, and coimter-conquests, the land of Judea, and 
especially its capital, which was the battle ground of 
these contending princes, suffered much, in reference 
both to loss of property and life. The men were slain. 
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their property plundered, and the wliole population 
that remained alive were reduced to extreme sufl'ering. 
As a matter of fidelity, we are bound to notice that 
ambition, rapacity, and the consummate cruelty of some 
influential unprincipled men of their own nation brought 
upon them dreadful calamities and terrible inflictions, 
the particulars of which we cannot fully record. Thus, 
their own impious conduct, together with the tyranny 
of their Syrian oppressors, brought about such a dismal 
state of affairs, in relation to both religion and tem¬ 
poral matters, that it may be regarded as the darkest 
period of their whole history, from their return out of 
Babylon to the final destruction of their nationality. 

Historians relate many distressing accounts and won¬ 
derful stories illustrative of the horrible condition of 
the Jews white they were under the Egyptians and 
Syrians. At times they obtained favours and protec¬ 
tion, but again the)’ were made the subjects of cruel 
])unishiuent and abominable persecution ; and in many 
instances their own folly and wickedness brought upon 
them retributive justice. AVe may just mention a few 
particular cases, especially in relation to the decline of 
religion and the corruptions practised in the adminis¬ 
tration of their ecclesiastical government by the high 
priests. For the sake of bringing before the reader a 
chain of important events, we must be allowed a little 
retrospective digression, and commence ^vith Simon the 
Just, whom the Jews say was the last member of the 
Great Stmagogue, which consisted of 120 distinguished 
persons, who returned with Ezra from the Babylonish 
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Onias was still determined to retain his perfidious gain, 
and had it not been for the prudent conduct of Joseph, 
his nephew, who, by his upright conduct and faithful 
serrices, appeased the indignation of Ptolemy, the threat, 
no doubt, would have been carried into execution, to 
some extent at least. 




CHAPTEK IX. 


ahc giposlsro “f *!>' Itf®*®!? 


The wiehoil conduct of the high priests, Jnson and Mcnclaus—Jason 
supplants Onias the 3rd—Sinks into Ajwstacv—Encourages 
heathenism—The nation full of infidelity and crime—Jason 
unseated by his brother Ifenehnis—Ilis great wickedness—Sup- 
|>ort.s the custom.H of the Greeks—The cril of the temporal and 
s])iritunl Government being invested in the high priest—Antio- 
chus—Tlie shamerul death of Onias—Lysininchus, the actual 
murderer of Onias, put to death—Jnson raises an army and enters 
Jenjsalem—Antiochus comes from Egypt in haste to Jerusalem—> 
flakes a general slaughter—Enters into the temple and holy 
pLico—Tlio daring alVn)nl which Antiochus and ^lenclaus olfered 
to Jehovah. Tl»c temple plundered of its treasures—Antiochus 
makes another expedition into Egypt—Is met by Popillius, a 
Eonmn consul—Withdraws his army from Egypt—Marches into 
Palestine, and instnicU Apollonius to destroy Jerusalem—The 
city spoiled—A strong Syrian fortress built near to Jerusalem— 
The Buflerings of the Jews—Discrepancy between Josephus and 
the author of the second book of ^laccabccs. 

SI [ORT time before the Maccabean reformation 
the conduct of the high priests, Jason and 
Jlenelaus, was most disgraceful in its nature 
and disastrous in its consequences. When Onias the 
third was high priest, his brother Jason supplanted 
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liim in the most impious and dishonourable manner, 
which was unquestionably one cause of the nation’s 
subjection to the Syrian persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which immediately followed. Jason and 
Menelaus not only apostatised from the Hebrew religion 
hut openly encouraged the abominations of heathenism, 
and seemed to give themselves up to work wickedness 
with greediness, without either the least religious or 
moral restraint. Jason was so anxious to obtain the 
pontifical office, that he offered a bribe of 360 talents 
to the Syrian king if he would depose his brother 
Onias, and make him high priest in his place. Antio¬ 
chus, without much hesitation, accepted the bribe, and 
in order to accomplish his purpose banished Onias to 
Antioch, where he was confined in prison for life.. Ja¬ 
son, (whose original name was Joshua or Jesus, but who 
on taking the sacerdotal office, strange to say, as¬ 
sumed a Grecian name,) though ho sustained the 
highest ecclesiastical position to which man ever coidd 
be raised, was, perhaps, the vilest wretch in the whole 
land of Palestine. For while he held this holy oflico, 
as high priest of Jehovah, (which, we must bear in mind, 
he obtained not by divine right but by bribery and 
cruelty,) he at great expense erected a Gymnasium, afk’>' 
the fashion of the Greelcs, introduced heathen customs, 
a system of foreign education, and impiously endea¬ 
voured by every possible menus to ignore and undermine 
the divine authority of the Jewish religion, and to to¬ 
tally set aside the Mosaic institutions. One historian 
says, ‘•The year after his appointment to the high priest- 
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hood, the Quinquennial Games were celebrated in Tyre, 
in honour of Hercules, the tutelary deity of the country. 

To this Jason sent some of his friends, whom ho had 
made freemen of Antioch, to be spectators of the games 
and to offer a donation to be expended in sacrifice to 
the heathen deity; but those who carried the offering 
had so much fear of their God Jeliovah remaining in 
them as not to involve themselves in the guilt of this 
idolatry, and instead of giving the money to the use of 
the games, they presented it to the Tyrians towards re¬ 
pairing their fleet.” 

Now it cannot reasonably he supposed that Jason was 
the sole agent in this great and dreadful apostacy, for, 
however great his influence might have been on account 
of his high office, had there not existed in Jerusalem 
an inclination for heathenism, the people would not 
have so quietly yielded to the apostiitising innovations of 
their high pric.st as to completely exchange the holy 
worship of the Almighty, and establish the impure ser¬ 
vices of paganism in its place. Whenever infidelity is 
publicly demonstrated on so largo a scale, its destruc¬ 
tive elements must have been operating for some time 
on the moral and intellectual constitution of its vota¬ 
ries and adherents. We know this was the case in 
France in the last century. For sometime previous to 
its national demonstration of infidelity, Voltaire and 
others had, by means of their deistical philosophy, de- 
gr.aded and corrupted the minds and morals of the 
people, until the true faith of Christianity was obliterated 
from their inner nature; therefore, as soon as the 
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change of political circumstances offered an opportunity 
for a more public declaration of their sentiments, the 
most destructive elements and moral effects of infidelity 
burst out in all their fiuy, and, like the heathenism in the 
time of Jason, threatened the complete ruin of the 
whole empire. And we might here inquire, what was 
the cause of this French infidelity ? Misrule, oppres¬ 
sion, and religious hypocrisy in the priesthood, may be 
regarded as the principal causes of the national infi¬ 
delity and revolution; for when princes and governors rule 
oppressively, and priests indulge in religious mockery 
and trickery, no wonder if the people turn infidels, and 
resort to rebellious measures to claim what they deem 
“ the rights of man.” 

Jerusalem could not exist long under such a pressure 
of God-insulting crimes, which were constantly accu¬ 
mulating through the wicked conduct of tho high 
priest. For Jehovah was publicly in.sulted in the holy 
place, and the consecrated altar was made to bear sacri¬ 
fices offered up to pagan deities. On the head of Jason 
fell, after three years of pontifical mockery, the heavy 
hand of retributive justice. He had unseated his nn- 
ofiending brother by bribery, and his artfid insimuitions 
caused his banishment for life; but now in his turn he 
must fall by the same means. His brother, Alenclaus, 
who had learned lessons of wickedness from Jason’s 
practical teaching, and who seemed to imbibe the same 
ambitious spirit, being sent by Jason to Antioch for the 
purpose of carrying the tribute money to the king and 
transacting some other important business, took advan- 
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tage of this opportunity, and thouglit he would also do 
a little business for himself. He offered a bribe to 
Antiocbus of 660 talents for the high priesthood. Anti- 
ochus, who never hesitated to make merchandise of 
justice for a little earthly gain, readily complied, and 
sold his old friend Jason at a pretty good price, viz., for 
300 talents more than Jason gave for the seat and the 
conhnement of Onias. By these two transactions Anti- 
ochus would clear a very large siun; how much exactly 
we cannot say, as the value of a talent differs according 
to different ages and countries, but if we take the compu¬ 
tation of money among the Greeks by drachma', a talent 
would he equal to £193 1.3s. English,making by thatstan- 
dard of value the total amount of the two sales £127,800. 

Josephus sjiys the original name of IMenelaus was 
ffnias, “ tho same with that of his eldest brother.” 
But in imitation of his brother Jason he took a Greek 
name and called himself ^lenclaus. The father of those 
three sonswasnamed Simon,said to have been a goodman, 
.as was also his eldest son Onias; but Jason, as we have 
seen, was a vile wretch, and ilenelaus w.as no better, but 
worse if possible, for he seemed to be wholly given up to 
fraud, and all kinds of wickedness possible for him to 
commit. As soon as his mandate for office was des¬ 
patched, at the S 3 -rian com-t, he returned to Jerusalem, 
where ho openlj’ declared his apostacy, and encouraged 
the Jews to throw off tho religion of their forefathers 
and follow the custom of the Greeks. 

His object for getting into the office of the high 
priesthood was evidentlj- not with the intention of prac- 
H 
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tising any part of the Jewish worship, but to gain that 
temporal power, authority, and worldly gain which were 
then, and for a long time previous, associated with the 
pontifical office. For, shortly after the Jews returned 
out of captivity and were subject to the Persians, the 
high priest was constituted both temporal and ecclesi¬ 
astical governor; and after the Macedonian conquest 
he continued to have the sole government of the 
nation, subject, of course, to the reigning sovereign to 
whom he was tributary. Therefore, in the office of 
high priest was united the power of Church and .State. 
And we may here remark that this proved to bo a great 
curse to the Jewish nation. The priesthood was, con¬ 
sidered in itself, of divine authority and a sacred office, 
and the numerous important duties involved therein 
were quite enough for any one man to efficiently 
manage. 'When the temporal government of the nation 
became associated with it, the latter being the bestow- 
ment of earthly monarchs, the king supreme had the 
disposal of both. This, in some instances, led to the 
appointment of men to this office who had no religious 
or moral qualifications for a proper discharge of their 
ecclesiastical duties. Jason and Menelaus were men of 
this stamp, and Antiochus, their imperial master, was a 
monster of wickedness. No wonder at their conduct 
bringing about the ruin of the nation. 

After Menelaus had got established in Jerusalem by 
the assistance of an army which he took with him from 
Antioch, granted by the king for the purpose of deposing 
Jason, his conduct was most flagitious and disgraceful. 
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Having given a high price for his situation, and living 
extravagantly, when pay-day came he found himself 
short of money. Therefore, to meet his demands and 
pay the stipulated price of his elevation, he had recourse 
to sacrilege. He robbed the sacred temple of its pre¬ 
cious vessels, and employed his brother Hysimachus to 
sell them at Tyre and other cities, and on being reproved 
for this sacrilegious transaction by Onias, who was then 
living at Antioch in confinement, he adopted measmes 
to have him put to death. At this vile conduct the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem were so enraged that a sedition 
broke o>it, in which Lysimachus, the person who actually 
committed the profane robbery, was slain, and Andro- 
niehiis, the actual murderer of Onias, was carried by 
the king’s command to the place where he had taken 
the venerable exile’s life and there put to an ignomi¬ 
nious death. Hor Antiochus, wicked as he was, was not 
so bad as the Jewish high priest; he seemed to have 
some regret on his mind on account of the death of 
Onias, which had been brought about by his cruel 
brother. The consistent conduct of Onias during the 
period of his confinement at Antioch had no doubt made 
a favourable impression on the king’s mind, and he 
would, in re.ality, regard him as a better man than either 
of his brothers, to whom the high priesthood had been 
granted for money. Menelaus, who had been the cause 
of this murder and the insurrection which ensued as a 
consequence, still escaped with impunity. He returned 
to Jerusalem, and for a short time seemed firmly estab¬ 
lished in his dignified office. But he was soon disturbed 
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by bis rival brother, who, like himself, was a rapacious 
usurper. 

While Antiochus was in Egypt, on a military expedi¬ 
tion, it was rumoured in Palestine that be was dead. 
Jason hearing of this, regarded it as a fit opportunity 
for himself to regain bis position in Jerusalem. He 
siiceeeded in raising an army of a thousand men, and, 
with them, came suddenly and imexpectedly on the 
city, and captured it without much opposition. !Mene- 
laus was alarmed, and in confusion fled to the castle for 
shelter, to avoid the fury of his revengeful brother. 
Jason got possession of the city, put many of the 
inhabitants to death, whom he Indiscriminately regarded 
as his enemies. When Antiochus heard of this out¬ 
break, he regarded it as a national revolt against 
himself, and without deliberately inquiring into the 
cause, placed himself at the head of his troop.«, and 
marched with all possible speed out of Egypt into 
Palestine. Being informed, on his arrival in Judea, 
that the people in Jerusalem were making great re¬ 
joicings on account of his supposed death, he was so 
much incensed that in great rage he laid siege to 
the city, slaughtered 40,000 of its inhabitants, and 
sold an equal number into captivity. Jason fled 
from his presence, and for the remainder of his 
life became a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, 
detested as a traitor to his country, and was regarded 
as a monster of iniquity. “ After wandering about 
among the Ammonites in Egypt and in Lacedemonia, 
he died a most miserable death, having not one 
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friend to give him burial.” Tliis was the end of 
Jason, who so ■wickedly usurped the office of his pious 
brother. 

Antiochiis, after the general slaughter, impiously 
rushed into the holy temple, even into the inner and 
sacred recesses, “ the Holy of Holies,” and there offered 
horrible indignity and affront to Jehovah, jMenelaus 
being his conductor and abettor. It is said that these 
two vile monsters, the king of Syria and the high priest 
of Jerusalem, sacrificed a swine upon the altar of bm-nt 
offerings, after which broth was made with some part 
of the flesh, and with this they sprinkled the temple for 
the purpose of defiling it. They then commenced to 
j)lunder the sacred place—took aw-.iy the altar of in¬ 
cense, the shew bread, the table, the candlestick of 
seven branches which stood in the holy place, and many 
vessels, all of gold, to the value of 1,800 talents of gold, 
or upwards of i.'fi00,000 sterling; and in like manner 
Antiocl\us phmdered the city. On his departure from 
Jerusalem he ciirried with him the spoils of Judea, as 
well as Kgypt, which, both together, amounted to an 
immense amount of riches. “ h'or the further vexation 
of the Jews, ho appointed Phillip, a Phrygian, who was 
a man of very cruel and barbarous temper, to be 
governor of .Tudea, and Andronicus, another of lilte 
disposition, to be governor of Samaria, and left Mene- 
laus still to be over the Jews in the office of high priest, 
who behaved worse to them than any of their lay 
oppressors. 

About two years after Antiochus had committed such 
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destruction at Jerusalem, at the head of a numerous 
army he made another invasion of Egypt. But by 
this time the Egyptians had obtained the assistance of 
the Komansj'who were then rising in power and ex¬ 
tending their dominions in every direction. Popillius, 
a Roman consul, who met Antiochus in Egypt, after 
some parley and consultation, drew a circle round him 
in the sand, and compelled him to give an immediate 
answer as to whether or not he would comply with the 
mandate of the Roman Senate, and peaceably withdraw 
his army from Egypt. After a little hesitation, Anti- 
ochuB consented to obey the command which Popillius 
came to enforce, and they, having previously been in¬ 
timate friends, embraced each other as a token of their 
former friendship. But Antiochus was greatly dis¬ 
appointed, and much mortified, on being thus obliged 
to withdraw his forces from Egypt, and seemed deter¬ 
mined not to return homo without spilling blood and 
committing some daring act of plunder; and in his 
diabolical deliberations he worked himself up to a 
determination to once again vent his wrath and malice 
on the Jews, who, at that time, were not in a position 
to withstand his forces. Therefore, on his counter¬ 
march through Palestine, he sent a detached force from 
his grand army, of 22,000 men, under the command of 
Apollonius, with instructions to destroy Jerusalem, 
plunder the cities of Judea, murder all the men, and 
save only the women and children alive. Apollonius 
was just the man to execute the sanguinary commission, 
for, like his master, he delighted in cruelty and crime. 
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On his arris'al at Jerusalem, he concealed his purposes 
till the next Sabbath, and when the people were 
assembled in their S 3 'nagogues, for the}' still kept up a 
form of religion, he barbarously rushed upon them, and 
as far as possible executed the commands of Antiochus. 
The Syrian soldiers, after slaying all the men they 
could meet with, spoiled the city, set many of the 
buildings on fire, pidled down others, together with the 
walls, and with the ruins built a strong fortress opposite 
the temple. There they established a strong garrison, 
and made it a place of arms against the whole nation, 
laid up tlio spoils of the city, and stored it with various 
provisions of war. From this garrison the soldiers 
sallied forth and killed those who went to the temple 
to worship. Tliis fortress and garrison, as subsequent 
acco\int3 will show, remained a stronghold for the 
Syrians during tho early part of the Jlaccabean wars, 
and was not in the possession of the Jews until the 
later days of Simon, the last surviving brother of Judas. 
The temple therefore soon became deserted, and the 
daily sacrifice omitted. After this destruction, and the 
suspension of divine worship in the temple, Jerusalem 
would exhibit a very dreary aspect. Many of its 
statelj' edifices were demolished, its walls were dis¬ 
mantled, its temple defiled with odious pollution, and 
the remaining population lived in constant fear of the 
Syrian garrison. We may just remark that Josephus 
confounds what was done by Apollonius with what was 
done by Antiochus two years before, which cannot be 
made to harmonise with the general history of the 
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ueiglibouring nations, and in the second book of 
Maccabees these two actions ate distinguished as having 
taken place in the manner and at the times as above 
described; we therefore think the Jewish historian 
must, in this case, be in error. 

As soon as Antiochus had returned from Egypt, hav¬ 
ing been baffled in his design on that nation by the 
interposition of the Roman Senate, he seemed deter¬ 
mined to wreak his fury on all the nations within his 
own dominions. Accordingly, he issued a decree, that 
in all parts of his dominions the people should worship 
the same gods as he did. Though this decree was 
couched in general terms, it was evidently another blow 
aimed at the Jews, and was intended either to annihi¬ 
late their religion or crush them out of existence. The 
heathen nations readily obeyed the king’s commands. 
To change their religion and their gods was not a mat¬ 
ter of much consequence to these ancient pagans. The 
Samaritans, who were either Jews or Gentiles for the 
sake of gaining favour and patronage, bowed to the 
storm without any resistance. Their policy' was to 
claim kindredship with the Jews when they were in 
power and prosperity, but to disown them in the day’s 
of adversity and persecution. The Jews, therefore, were 
the only people in the Syrian kingdom who were likely 
to not submit to the decree of Antiochus. 



CHAPTER X. 

Eht Sgriaii fnranng. 


Tlio cruelty of Antiochus in trying to compel the Jews to commit 
>«l»ilatry—The noble conduct of n Jewess and her seven sons— 
0 <hI preserves the Jews from destruction—Jhittathias of Mo<Hn, 
nnd his live s<)ns—The rise of the ^fnccabeans—UHX) pul to death 
wlio t(H)k n'fuge in n cave—]l(nttathins hikes the field—Demolishes 
the pagan nllnrs—His foveritr—The advice which ifattathias gave 
to his sons when dying—He is buried at Modin—Judas Macca¬ 
beus laki*s the coiunmnd of the army—Various accounts of the 
origin of the term Mneoabeos—The reason why the ilaccabean 
dynasty is sometimrs calleilthc Asmonsian dynasty. 



[ HE Jews had frequently reason lo complain of 
annoyance while under the government of the 
three Ptolemies of Egypt, but their conduct 
generally was mild and generous compared with the 
treatment which was afterwards received from Antiochus, 
the Syrian tyrant. While the Jews were under the 
Egyptian princes they were kept in a state of subju¬ 


gation, and on some occasions rather rashly treated; but 
when they were brought under the Syrian yoke they 
were reduced, by degrees, to the lowest state of degra- 
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demned to endure the pains of martyrdom, as thonsands 
of true Christians were condemned by the Papists in 
this country wlien they were in power. The venerable 
mother of these seven young men was present on the 
occasion, and while gazing on their fatal torments and 
witnessing their triumphant constancy, she seemed to 
rise superior to the tenderness of her maternal feelings, 
and the natural timidity of her sex, and in the presence 
of these commissioned murderers, who had power to 
inflict upon her the same tortures, she fearlessly ani¬ 
mated her suffering sons in their death struggles, and 
encouraged them to look forward, beyond the torments 
of death, to God, for a recompense in that world where 
they would he for ever free from their oppressors. 
When she had witnessed the slaughter of her seven sons, 
she unflinchingly howed her neck to the fatal stroke, 
and triumphantly followed them to glory. What a 
scene of savage brutality, blended with unconciuerablo 
intrepidity, moral heroism, and unfeigned piety, is hero 
presented to our minds! Here lie the lifeless bodies of 
eight martyrs, at the feet of the savage monsters who 
had just taken away their lives. Tliis was all they 
could do, The miseries of martyrdom were now over, 
and their happy spirits were elevated to heaven, to 
enjoy an eternal weight of glory. The idolatrous, 
blaspheming Antiochus, in the persons of his com¬ 
missioned emissaries, by the repetition of like cruelties 
had done his worst to the unoffending Jews. He 
had corrupted their priests, influenced their nobles and 
rulers to imite with him in demolishing their cities. 
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plundered tbeir property, slauglitered many of their 
bravest and best men, sold into slavery thousands of 
their 'women and innocent children, polluted their 
sanctuaries, insulted their God, and blasted the whole 
realm of Palestine with his repeated and numerous 
onslaughts and persecutions. A check is now put on 
bis tyrannical course. In his turn he must be repaid 
and beaten with many stripes. God has in reserve for 
him a sharp sword and a bitter cup, and he must feet 
the power of one and drink the other to its dregs. The 
Almighty, in the administration of bis retributive 
justice, in this case did not, .as in some other cases, 
ajipoiut some renowned hero at the head of a mighty 
army to humble bis pride and punish him for his daring 
insults. liut, in the first place, he is humbled and 
])unislied by a few despised and persecuted Jews, who, 
in defiance ot all his princely power and authority, in 
spite of commissioners and armies, in defiance of all be 
could do by policy and persecution, would not renounce 
their religion or bow down to his idols. Neither could 
he destroy their national existence. God allowed the 
Jews to bo persecuted for their apostacy and punished 
for their unfaithfulness, but not utterly destroyed. No; 
nor if all the great powers on earth had combined for the 
purpose of crushing the Hebrew nation out of existence, 
they could not have accomplished their design. There 
was incorporated in the Jewish nation and economy, 
downtrodden as the Jews were, the grand designs and 
dispensations of the “ King immortal, eternal, and in¬ 
visible,” and the end was not yet accomplished for which 
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they were made a distinct and separate nation. Judah 
must still sway “ tlie sceptre” and promulgate the divine 
law, until the promised Messiah makes his appearance. 

In the year B. C. 167, Apelles, one of the Syrian 
officers, came to a place called Modin, “ where dwelt 
Mattathias, a priest of the course of Joarib, a very 
honourable person, and one truly zealous for the law 
of God.” His father’s name was John, his grandfather 
was Simon, and his great-grandfather was named 
Asmoneaus, and from him the family was named 
Asmonoeans. Mattathias had 6ve sons, and like their 
father they zealously observed the law of God, and were 
equally determined to maintain their religion. Their 
respective names were Johanan, called Kadis ; Simon, 
called Thasse; Judas, called Maccabeus; Eleiizar, called 
Orvaran ; and Jonathan, whose surname was Apphus. 
The whole of this pious family resolved not to render 
obedience to the king’s mandate; and they at once g!ive 
a hold manifest proof, without any hesitation, of their 
ntter detestation of the conduct of their barbarous 
visitors, and the timid meanness of the apostate Jews. 
Apelles, on his arrival at Modin, collected the people 
for the purpose of compelling them to renounce their 
reb’gion and worship the gods of Antiochus, and being 
aware of the great influence of Mattathias and his brave 
sons, he first urged their compliance with his requisi¬ 
tions, most likely thinking that if they yielded the 
midtitude would follow their e.vample. The venerable 
priest sternly declared his resolution never to forsake 
the law of God, or he driven from adhering to the 
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sacred institutions of his fatliers, by either the command 
of Antiochus or the threats of his emissaries. While 
ho was thus making a declaration of his principles and 
his fixed determination, a timid and dastardly Jew 
began to pay religious homage to an idol, and to sacri¬ 
fice as Antiochus had commanded, at which the zeal 
and indignation of ^lattathias were so excited that he 
slew the idolatrous Jew on the spot; after which Apelles, 
the Syrian general, and the few soldiers he had with 
him shared the same fate. And after Jlattathias had 
overthrown the idol alt.ar which had been set up by the 
Syrians, he said, “ If any one be zealous for the law of 
his country and for the worship of God, let him follow 
me.” Tills was the commencement of a series of battles 
fought and victories won by j\Iutt.athias and bis sons, 
whoso army and adherents were afterwards called the 
^laccabeans (or JIaccabces). These wars we shall now 
briefly notice. 

3Iattathias, having taken this bold and desperate ■ 
step, could not retreat or give himself up to the mercy 
of his enemies, lie therefore instantly retired with his 
family into the desert, and bravely resolved to contend 
with the oppressors for the emancipation of the en¬ 
slaved Jews and the restoration of their religious rights 
and privileges, no doubt feeling assured that God was 
with him and would defend him and direct his steps. 
Jfp must have been a man of fixed and firm religious 
principles and invincible courage, or he would never 
have ventured on making such a bold resistance under 
such circumstances. After Mattathias had retired for 
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refuge and defence to the desert mountains, many others 
■were animated to follow his heroic example, so that the 
number of refugees daily and rapidly increased. A 
company of them, amounting to 1,000, who had con¬ 
cealed themselves in a large cave near Jerusalem,'were be¬ 
sieged by Pliilip the Phrygian, who was left governor of 
Judea. He at first endeavoured to persuade them to 
submit to the king’s command, on which condition he 
promised them pardon, but finding they resolutely 
refused to submit he put the whole company to death ; 
and, being on the Sabbath day, they made no re.^istanco 
by way of self-defence. On this account, after a deli¬ 
berate consultation, they concluded that tho law 
of tho Sabbath, in cases of nece.ssity, did not bind 
them to be passive; and it was made a rule from that 
time to fight on the Sabbath, in cases of neccs.sity, to 
defend themselves when pressed by their adver.saries. 

hlattatbias soon gained sufficient numerical strength 
to enable him to take the field and confront their 
oppressors in open battle, and though educated for tho 
priesthood, he proved himself to be a very prudent and 
vigorous warrior. ,As he was fighting in a righteous 
cause God was with him, as he was with his servants of 
old, Jloses and Joshua. The first object of Mattathias 
was to demolish the pagan altars and restore tlie service 
of the S}Tiagogue. His operations ■n-ere characterized 
by a degree of severity whicli some might feel disposed 
to condemn, for he exterminated all the persecutors 
whom he captured, and in many instances inflicted the 
punishment of death on the apostate Jews who fell into 
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Lis liaiuls. But wLen we remember the circumstances 
in which ho was placed, the cause of his taking up arms, 
and the object he was lahouring to accomplish, all of 
which may be regarded as palliatives in reference to the 
severe measures which he adopted, and that ho regarded 
himself as being divinely authorized to thus act, we 
shall not find much reason to censiu’e his apparent 
severity. 

!Mattathias being an aged man when he commenced 
the reformation was soon incapacitated for the hard¬ 
ships and fatigues of .a military life, and knowing that 
his work on earth was drawing to a close, he called his 
sons together to give them his valedictory address, and 
appoint to each his future office. His dying advice was 
seasonable and strikingly ajipropriate. He exhorted 
and admonished them to be valiant in maintaining the 
cause of God ag-aiust the enemies of their religion 
and their nice, to act steadily in reference to their 
eternal interests and for the glory of God, and not even 
to count their lives dear to them in so good a cause. He 
also strongly urged them to bo united among them¬ 
selves—“ 1 exhort you,” said this venerable patriarch, 
“ especially to agree one with another; and in what 
excellency any one of you exceeds another, to yield to 
liini so far, and by that means to reap the advantage of 
every one’s virtues.” And to prevent any jealousies or 
disseutions, he expressed his wishes concerning their 
respective offices in the following impressive and signi¬ 
ficant language—“ Do you, then, esteem Simon as your 
father, because he is a man of extraordinary prudence, 
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and be governed by him in wbat counsels he gives you. 
Take Maccabeus for the general of your army, because 
of bis courage and strength, for he will avenge your 
nation, and will bring vengeance on your enemies; 
admit among you the righteous and religious, and 
augment their power.” Ha^g nominated Simon as 
chief counsellor, and Maccabeus chief commander, it 
was inferentially implied that the other sons must have 
such subordinate offices appointed to them as might be 
agreed upon by Simon and Judas. 

After Mattathias had delivered, his final address and 
dying advice, he prayed to God that his sons might be 
divinely assisted, and that the people might bo restored 
to their former condition and constitution; shortly after 
which he died, and was buried at Modin, where he had 
long officiated as a faithful priest of true religion, and 
defended the faith at the peril of bis life. Mattathias 
was one of the most pious and illustrious men of his 
nation. “ His pious zeal, his intrepid valour, his lofty 
magnanimity, and his uncompromising fidelity to the 
cause of his God, placed him on a level with the most 
distinguished heroes whose actions and virtues illumi¬ 
nated the most shining periods of Jewish history.” 

On the decease of Mattathias, Judas Maccabeus, ac¬ 
cording to his father’s wish and advice, took the com¬ 
mand of the army; and his brave and magnanimous 
conduct throughout his eventfid life justified his selec¬ 
tion to this office by his sagacious and prudent father. 
Soon after the death of Mattathias, Judas appeared in . 
the field, with standards upHfted and banners unfurled. 
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on which were inscribed a motto taken from Exodus xv, 
11, “Who is like imto thee among the gods ?” or “Who 
among the gods is like unto Jehovah ?” Prideaux says, 

“ The initial letters of the Hebrew words compose the 
word Maccabi, from which the heroes called Jlaccabees 
derived their name.” But this has been disputed. 
Whiston, in a foot note to Antq. b. xii. c. 5, says, “This 
appellation was not derived from any initial letters of 
the Hebrew words on the banners of Maccabeus, Mi 
Kamoka Be Elan Jehovah, as the modern Rabbins 
vainly pretend. The original name of these lilaccabees 
and their posterity was Asmoneans, which was derived 
from A.smoncus, the great-grandfather of Mattathias, 
ns .losephus informs us.” This is a matter of compara¬ 
tively little importance, but about which men of pro¬ 
found learninff will continue to differ. We think the 
probabilitj’ is that they were designated by both appel¬ 
lations. If they were originally called Asmoneans, as 
asserted by Dr. Whiston, they might afterwards be 
called Alaecabees and JIaccabeans, either on account 
of Jiulas Maccabeus being the chief general of the army, 
or on aecount of what Prideaux says, whose version of 
the Hebrew text (Ex. xv. 11) is, “Mi Garni Ka Baelim 
Jehovah." Apart from the criticisms and opinions of 
learned men, one should naturally be disposed to con- 
chule they were called ^Maccabees and Maccabeans be¬ 
cause they were followers of Judas Maccabeus and fought 
under his standard, and we see no just reason why they 
should be called Asmoneans, and the dynasty established 
by Judas and his brother Jonathan should be called the 
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Asmonean dynasty. The princely authority was not 
established in this family imtil the fourth generation 
from Asmoneus. Judas IMaccabeus was first raised to 
this position in Judea, not because Asmoneus, from 
whom he descended, was once a reigning prince, but by 
his own shill and valour, being actuated, not by ambi¬ 
tion or usurpation, but by the highest and noblest prin¬ 
ciples of human nature, the love of his nation, and the 
determination to free his country from idolatry and 
heathen oppression, and to restore the divine institu¬ 
tions. And the princely power which he actpiired by 
his sword and liis prayers was consummated in the person 
of his brother Jonathan, who was deservingly acknow¬ 
ledged by the SyTians, the Egyptians, and the Homan 
Senate as the reigning prince in Judea. AVe may, there¬ 
fore, regardless of either ancient or modern historians, 
without any inconsistency, designate the posterity’ ot 
tliis family, who for one hundred and twenty-six y’cars 
held the government of Palestine, by’ the a])petlatiou 
of Maccabeans, as being quite as appropriate as tho 
term Asmoneans, if not more so. 


CHAPTER XL 


a"bt glrrccnbcun (Conquests. 


TIio ^rncmlvan nrrny cnirn^ in battle tritb Apollonius—Gains an 
important Ticlorr over the* Svrmn General—Fights n second bat¬ 
tle with Seron—TIio third engagement with Lysias' troops, ond 
again conquer the Syrians—The Jlaocabonns greatly enriched 
with the spoils of the Syrian camp—The fourth victory over 
Ti»t»otheus and Buerhidos—The great army of Kicanor marches 
into Judea but is be:\ton by the ^laconbeans—Knd of tlio first 
8eri«'S of canipiigns—Juda't proves himself to bo a skilful and 
heroic general—Interval of rest—The Mjvccabeans return to Jeru¬ 
salem to clear and dedicate Iho temple — Daniel’s prophecy 
fiihillod. 



j HE number of tbo Jlaccabean army at the 
commoncoment of Judas’ generalship con¬ 
sisted of only 6,000 men, of whom many 
would ho unaccustomed to the use of arms. With 
this comparatively small force he soon joined in battle 
with Apollonius, the Syrian general, whom Josephus 
desinnates “ the general of the Samaritan forces.” Apol¬ 
lonius was killed in this engagement, and his army 
completely defeated. Judas took the sword of his 
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persecutor, and ever afterwards powerfully and success¬ 
fully wielded it in battle. This conquest furnished the 
Jews rvitb much necessary provision, for “ be took a 
great deal of prey from the enemy’s camp.” Seron, the 
deputy-governor of Ccelo Syria, on hearing how Apol¬ 
lonius had been beaten and slain in battle, collected a 
vast body of troops to avenge the death of his colleague, 
and marched against the army of Judas. But again 
the Syrians were discomfited and driven off the field by 
the heroic Maccaheans with great slaughter ; and Seron 
was fomid among the slain. In these two successful 
engagements Judas gave such proof of his valour and 
military dexterity, that the Syrian troops, who had 
ravaged the cotmtry and thrown down the cities, began 
to tremble before him; it was therefore necessary for the 
king to make a more powerful effort to crush the insur¬ 
gents, and signalize their chief eaptain as a monument of 
royal vengeance. Antiochus therefore began to collect 
all his army, with an intention to enter on his campaign 
in Judea, the following spring, as early as possible ; but 
a lack of money prevented him from thus acting. But 
he nevertheless committed a part of his army to Lysias, 
who was in great repute with him and stood high as a 
commanding officer, and gave him instructions to con¬ 
quer Judea, to utterly destroy Jerusalem, to totally abolish 
the nation, and to dispose of the captured inhabitants 
of both sexes for slaves. This was the work allotted to 
Lysias, while the king proposed to visit his oriental pro¬ 
vinces with another part of his army, to compel them to 
pay their tribute, which they had for some time withheld. 
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With this understanding Antiocbus and Lysias parted, 
one to compel the payment of money from a number of 
tributary provinces, and the other to expend it in sus¬ 
taining an army while it committed destruction, and 
shed the blood of his subjects in another province, where 
tile people had resolved to throw off their oppressor’s 
yoke. How far Antiocbus was successful in his under¬ 
taking is not our business here to ascertain and record, 
but we are glad to find that Lysias got well beaten by 
the valiant and heroic troops of the famous Maccabeus. 
Ly.sias did not go in person to Judea, but committed 
"'j,000 of his troops to Nicanor and Georgias, whom he 
appointed to lead the first charge against the little 
army of Judas, which consisted only of 3,000 men. 

Judas assembled his men at Jlizpeh, a place where 
tlio Israelites in former days had often met to suppli¬ 
cate the divine blessing by prayer, fasting, and the offer¬ 
ing up of sacrifices. In imitation of these ancient wor¬ 
thies, Judas resorted thither to pray that the blessing of 
God might rest upon his attempts to free his people, and 
restore to them religious liberty and national prosperity; 
and having paid his vows to the Almighty, and feeling 
assured of his protection, in the full confidence oi 
victory he sallied forth to meet the enemy, who were 
already in battle array and prepared to receive him. 
Judas, in encountering his numerous foes, displayed 
great skill as well as undaunted valour. He was by 
some means apprized that Georgias, with 5,000 foot 
and 1,000 horse, was advancing towards his camp, with 
intention to take him by surprise; he therefore left his 
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encampment during tlie niglit, and marched to attack 
the troops of Nicanor. This division of the Syrian 
army being much weakened on account of the numerous 
detachments which had been sent off for the above 
named purpose, under the command of Georgias, being 
taken by siuprise in the night, became alarmed 
and confused, and was defeated with great slaughter. 
Tlieir camp was fired, and 6,000 Syrians left dead on 
the battle ground. The detachment under the com¬ 
mand of Georgias, seeing the flames from afar rising 
from the camp of Nicanor, fled in great dismay. Thus 
both divisions were speedily vanquished, and the aiiny 
of Judas reaped great advantage from the spoils of the 
S 3 ’rian encampment. 

Before this battle the soldiers of Judas wore veiy in¬ 
adequately armed, by reason of their povertj’, on which 
account they gave some indications of being dispirited, 
but Judas encouraged them, and told them they ought 
to fight although it were with their naked bodies; but 
being supplied with abundance of arms and all the 
munitions necessary for a continued campaign, they were 
more than everencouraged to prosecute their operations, 
and to make a bold stand against any auxiliaries which 
might arrive to assist their discomfited foes. Conse¬ 
quently, when Timotbius, who governed the country be¬ 
yond the Jordan, and Bacebides, a distinguished Syrian 
general, came to restore the declining affairs of their 
sovereign in Judea, the Maccabeans met them in battle 
and slew 20,000 of them, and again enriched themselves 
with the spoils of their vanquished enemies. These 
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Buccessfiil engagements placed tlie army of Judas in a 
position to demand the surrender of some of the strong 
fortresses of the country, which were given up to them 
without much resistance. As to Nic.anor, who liad been 
so completely outgeneraled and beaten by Judas, he 
sneaked away from his shattered army, and ignomiiii- 
ously fled to Antioch, disguised in the character of a 
slave, and was obliged to inform Lysias, who was chief 
governor in the absence of the king, of his defeat. Ly¬ 
sias on hearing this news was confounded, and, dreading 
the consequences, thought it time to make a more 
vigorous eft'ort. Ho therefore collected a powerful force, 
and went himself at the head of G0,000 foot and 5,000 
horse. Lysias made his ap])c.anmce in Judea with a de¬ 
termination to crush the Jlaccahcan army out of ex¬ 
istence, or compel immediate submission. Arriving at 
llcthsur, where was an important fortress, he pitched 
his camp, and there the undaunted Judas met him with 
10,000 of his troops. After praying to God for divine 
assistance, the ^laccabcans were ready for the engage¬ 
ment. Tlicy joined battle with the advanced division 
of the enemy, and severely beat them. Judas slew 5000 
Syrians in this conllict, and his way of fighting so ter¬ 
rified the rest that they became discouraged, and fled 
before the banners on which were inscribed, “ Among 
the gods their are none like Jehovah.” Lysias himself 
was afraid of their desperate way of fighting, shrank 
from the face of a foe so terrible, and fled with his 
discomfited and broken army to Antioch. Thus ended 
the first series of campaigns and battles of the Macca- 
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beans against their Syrian invaders, in which the 
character and conduct of Judas ilaccaheus were mag¬ 
nificently developed. Of his early training we know 
but Uttle, further than that he was brought up in the 
fear of God, and was by his father instructed in the 
ways of pure rehgion. 

Judas was certainly, in many respects, an extra¬ 
ordinary man, and was no doubt raised up by provi¬ 
dence for this time of emergency, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the special object which he singularly and 
successfully performed. He evidently possessed great 
skill and prudence in matters relating to warfare, or 
otherwise he was supematurally guided by divine 
impulsions; perhaps he was favoured with both of 
these advantages. His army, though hastily formed, 
was by some means well disciplined and properly 
governed by officers of various ranks, so that his 
campaigns were carried on by deliberate schemes of 
artful resistance in the most orderly manner, so as to 
gain every possible advantage which a small army could 
secure over an invading enemy consisting of vastly 
superior numbers. He also possessed great personal 
coiuage, comprehensiveness of thought, genius, and 
talent of the highest order, so that he was capable both 
of devising intricate plans and carrying them out 
successfully. In two years he defeated, in four general 
engagements, three of the best and most skilful generals 
of the Syrian army, viz., Apollonius, Seron, and Lysias. 
This success of Judas, considering the paucity of his' 
army, the hasty manner in which it was necessarily 
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formed, and the numerous disadvantages under which 
he had to labour in contending ■with the regular troops 
and ahle oflScers of Syria, who entered Judea with every- 
tliing necessary for a regular and protracted campaign, 
must ever be a matter of astonishment, especially to 
those who understand the art and tactics of warfare and 
the operations of military life. 

After the battle of Bethsur the Jews had an interval 
of comparative rest, during which period Judas brought 
the principal part of his army to Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of cleansing and dedicating the sanctuary. 
The accomplishment of this work was attended with 
considerable diflSculty, and required the assistance of 
his soldiers, because the temple at that time was com¬ 
manded by a strong fortress which the Syrians had 
erected on lilount Acra, and was still garrisoned by the 
enemy’s forces. The elevation on which this heathen 
fortress stood has since been considerably lowered, so 
that the holy mount is now much higher, and the valley 
between them having been filled up gives the locality a 
very dillerent appearance. 

We have before noticed how the temple had been 
plundered of its precious vessels and valuable utensils 
by the wicked priests and the Syrian king; these Judas 
replaced by furnishing new ones. And on the twenty- 
fifth of the month Ceslen, the very day on which, three 
years before, Antiochus had polluted the altar ■with 
heathen sacrifices, and three years and a half subsequent 
to the desolation of the city and the temple by Apollo¬ 
nius, Judas and his countrymen celebrated the feast of 
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dedication with songs of joy and gladness. This dedi¬ 
cation of the temple by Judas Slaccibeus Las been 
regarded as a fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy respecting 
the period of desolation, which he foretold should con¬ 
tinue for three years and a half, or according to his own 
prophetic language, for “A time, times, and half a 
time.” It is believed that from this time the sacrifices 
were never interrupted until the final destruction of the 
city by Titus. 






CHAPTER XII. 

aht glnctabtnn Slnrs failjj Uariiins stations. 


Various nations form a league to cxtcrniiimtc the Jetrs—Antioclius 
tlirratens to make JcruMlem tl»c gmve of the nation—Struck with 
a (lire (liMNUHc aiul (lie:« a inisrmblc (loath—Judos intlicts clmstisG* 
mrnt u|K>n the confcdenicy formed against him—lie tiglils with iho 
{Syrians, Siduni.ms, and the Oih'adiles, wlio conspired against him 
—Ho di%-ide.>( his army into three ditisiuns—His siux^ossful expcdi* 
tions—That jKirl ol his army under the command of Joseph and 
Amriiui deteated—The great Syrian army under the command of 
L\pias invades Judea—Judas nu^ots him at Hrthsurand gives him 
Ixitlh* U'fon' ihegarrimm—I’euce made between Lysias and Judas— 
Tlte Idumeaii war—Ihuvlhen idols found on some of tbo Miwcaboun 
soldiers and destroyed—Judas enters the counlrj'of tbo Philistines 
and is victorious—His trouble with the Syrian garrison—Lysias 
ogain lays siege to lletlisur—Judas gives him batllo and retreats to 
Jerusalem—LU'azar is killed in a cuutlicl with an olcpliant—Lysias 
is com|>elled to ret um to Antioch, but before ho returns destroys tbo 
fortiflc.itions of Jerusalem—Menclaus, the high priest, camo to 
meet Lysias, but bo is put to death by order of tbo king. 


I HE Jlaccabeans had not only to contend with 
the Syrians and disaffected Jews, hut with the 
hostilities of neighbouring nations, whose envy 
and hatred were excited by the success of Judas. These 
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nations formed a league for the utter extermination of 
the Jewish nation; and commenced their bloody opera¬ 
tions by killing the Jews who sojomrned among them. 
They knew that Antiochus was preparing to renew his 
campaigns in Judea with an intention to either subju¬ 
gate or destroy the whole nation, and they deemed this 
a favourable opportunity to unite with him in the ac¬ 
complishment of his cruel purpose. But the design of 
this diabolical and cowardly confederation was provi¬ 
dentially defeated in the sudden and awful death of 
this infernal tyrant. When Antiochus was on his way 
to Babylon, he was informed of the entire defeat of his 
generals in Judea, the abolishment of his heathen altars 
and the re-dedication of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
he was so enraged at his designs being frustrated that 
he commanded his charioteer to forthwith drive him 
with double speed to Jerusalem, and impiously vowed 
he would destroy the whole Jemsh nation, and make 
Jerusalem the grave of its population. But while on 
his way thither, breathing out his horrible threats, ho 
was suddenly struck with a dire disease which speedily 
terminated his life. tVhile suffering under this dreadful 
stroke he would not slacken his speed, but drove on 
furiously in hopes of executing his vengeance on Jeru¬ 
salem. At length his chariot was overturned with such 
violence that he was severely hint, and had to be 
placed on a litter, but not being able to bear this he 
was carried to a place near at hand, called Tabac, where 
he was confined to his bed, and continued to suffer the 
greatest torments both in body and mind. In the secret 
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parts of his body he vtas afflicted with filthy ulcers, 
wherein were bred an innumerable quantity of vermin, 
which produced such an offensive stench that his atten¬ 
dants could not endure to approach him. In this state 
ho lay actually putrifying until he died. His mental 
sufferings were still more terrible, for in mind he was 
tormented to madness, and in his delirious ra\’ings be 
imagined ho was continually surrounded by spectres and 
evil spirits. Thus died one of the greatest tyrants and 
vilest persecutors of God’s people that ever existed on 
earth, and one of the most daring and impious 
blasphemers that over insulted the Divine Majesty. 
Wo have recorded bis horrible death on account of his 
wicked life, to show that such characters, of which there 
are certaiidy but few, do not go unpunished even in 
this life. Several similar characters have died in a 
similar manner, some of whom we may have occasion 
to mention at a future stage of this history. 

The death of Antiochus, of course, prevented him 
from murdering the Jews, converting Jerusalem into a 
sepulchre, or further troubling the Maccabcans. This 
occurrence afforded Judas an opportunity of preparing 
to inflict chastisement upon the confederacy formed 
against him and his countrymen by the surrounding 
provinces. Ho commenced his successful campaigns 
against them at Acrabattene, a city inhabited by the 
Idumeans, of the posterity of Esau, and slew 20,000 of 
them. He then fought with the children of Bean, a 
tribe of the Edomites, whom he totally defeated, demo¬ 
lished their cities, and put their garrisons to the sword. 
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He tlien made an incursion into the land of the Am¬ 
monites, beyond Jordan, where he avenged on the Syrian 
governor the insult offered to him. The swround- 
ing nations, hearing of the amazing uctories of the 
Maccahean army, imagined themselves in danger, or 
perhaps it mortified their pride to see the Jews rising 
so rapidly to prosperity. Therefore the inhabitants of 
Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and Gilead immediately com¬ 
menced an active war against them. Judas was so 
completely encircled with these niunerous enemies that 
it required every exertion and all his skill to enable him 
to rvithstand them. His army at this time being rather 
numerous, ho thought it best to divide it into three 
parts. The first dirision was commanded by himself, 
with which he marched into the land of Gilead; the 
second was Intrusted to Simon, for the defence of Gali¬ 
lee; and the third division was left in Jernsalem to 
protect the city and temple, which in time of war were 
always objects desired to be possessed by the enemy. 
The streets of Jerusalem have more freijuentlj’ flowed with 
blood than those of any other city’ in the world. First, 
because the Jews have frequently been the subjects of 
persecution on account of their religion ; secondly, 
because of the immense wealth frequently contained 
therein; thirdly, because of their apostacy God has 
frequently allowed them to be punished ; and fourthly, 
because of the potty jealousies and ungodly rivalries 
amongst themselves. Therefore Judas acted wisely in 
proGding for the defence of Jerusalem. As to himself, 
he soon overran the land of Gilead, took several towns. 
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and returned home laden with the spoils of his vanquished 
enemies. Simon was also successful in defeating the 
enemy in Galilee. 

When the three divisions came together, that which 
had stayed at Jerusalem, under the command of Joseph 
and Azarias, manifested some dissatisfaction, and gave 
indications of disohedience, because it could not share 
the s.ame fame as the others who had gained such vic¬ 
tories. This was a spirit of pride and jealousy, which 
was speedily humbled .and punished, not bj' the hand of 
.Tildas but by the enemies whom they rashly encountered 
for the purpose of gaining fame. These two generals, 
Joseph and Azarias, led out their forces on an expedi¬ 
tion against .Taimiia, a seaport town on the ]\Icditcrra- 
nean ; Georgias, the governor of the district, fell upon 
them, and they were driven homo witli a loss of 2,000 
men. “ I'he way of duty is the way of safety.” “ He 
that humblcth himself shall be exalted, but ho that 
exallcih himself shall be abased.” This disaster did not 
tarnish the glory or lessen the fame of either Judas or 
his brother, but rather tended to make them appear to 
greater advantage, while it humbled his aspiring and 
jealous generals. 

Shortly after the army of Judas was consolidated at 
Jerusalem, as ho found it necessary to make preparation 
to attack the principal enemy. The Syrian army of 
80,000 men and 80 war elephants again made its appear¬ 
ance on the borders of Judea, under the command 
of Lysias, who was then guardian of young Antioebus, 
son of the deceased tyrant. His avowed object in this 
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expedition was the entire conquest of the country, and 
the total ruin of the sacred temple. But before the 
enemy reached Judea, Judas had taken care to fortify 
the fortress of Bethsur, which he rightly supposed would 
first he attacked by Lysias, and where he intended to 
give him battle for the purpose of checking his ad¬ 
vancement into the interior of the country, and if 
possible to force a retreat. His plan was successful. 
Lysias laid siege to Bethsur. Judas immediately 
advanced with his invincible army to its relief, and 
fought the enemy before tbe garrison. He dispersed 
the invading army, and Lysias, weary of his unsuccessful 
attempts to subjugate the heroic Maccabeans, made 
peace with Judas, which was ratified by Antioclms. 

By this peace the decree of Antioclms Epiphancs 
against tbe practice of religion among the Jews was 
rescinded, and free liberty was granted for them to live 
according to their own laws. Judas might now be 
regarded as the reigning prince in Judea. To this dis¬ 
tinguished position he was raised, not by hcirsliip, or 
by the virtue of ancestral right, but by his own valour 
and skillful determination to deliver bis countr 3 ’nien 
from oppression and persecution. He bad, therefore, 
an indisputable right to govern the nation ; besides, no 
one was so well qualified for this office as himself. The 
treaty made by the Syrian king was not sufficiently 
powerful to check the warlike spirit of the surrounding 
nations, who continued their hostilities against tbe 
Jews, which they had been encouraged to commence 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphancs, the father of 
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the then reigning young and feeble prince. Judas and 
his army was, therefore, soon called into action, and 
haring subdued their troublers, returned from their ex¬ 
pedition in triumph. The Slaccabcans under Judas, alter 
obserring the feast of pentecost, which fell about this 
time, made war against Georgias and the Idumeans, and 
were again victorious, though Judas was pushed hard in 
battle,and lost many of his men. When they stripped the 
bodies of their slain there were discovered about them 
heathen ornaments and idols which had been taken 
among other spoils of war, which Judas regarded as proof 
that they had fallen into the sin of idolatry; and ho 
concluded that God had punished them for so doing. 
These ornaments and idols were, therefore, collected 
throughout the camp and seat to Jerusalem to pro¬ 
vide a si'n after which prayer was also offered 

to God for pardon. Shortly after this Judas besieged 
Hebron, the capital of Idumea, extended his march into 
the country of the Philistines, enriched himself with 
the spoils of their cities, and returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem. 

lie next attempted to reduce the troublesome fort of 
Aera, which was still held by the Syrians and apostate 
Jews, whom Josephus designates “renegade Jews.” 
These continually disturbed the peace of Jerusalem, and 
interrupted the service of the temple by coming forth 
upon those who went to worship and killing them. It 
seems rather surprising that this heathen garrison was 
allowed to continue so long to the great annoyance of 
the reformed Jews. But Judas was aware that Acra 
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was a strong fortress and always kept well garrisoned, 
and would therefore require all his ability to reduce it; 
and being much engaged with repulsing the invading 
armies, and interposing on behalf of the oppressed 
Jews in the surrounding pronnces, he, no doubt, 
thought it safest merely to defend the city against 
their attacks until he had an opportunity of bringing 
against them an overpowering force, and reducing their 
stronghold by a regular siege, and then taking them by 
storm. While Judas was engaged in this assault some 
of the apostate Jews escaped out of the garrison, and 
went with all speed to Antioch, to inform tho king that 
Acra was besieged, and in great danger of being taken 
and destroyed. Tin's news indicated the probability of 
the entire loss of Jenis.alem, which the Syrians were 
very reluctant to give up. So long as they held the 
fortress of Acra they might he regarded as having con¬ 
tingent possession of the city; the Syrian government 
therefore determined to relieve tho fort. An army 
consisting of 120,000 men, with thirty-two elephants 
•and three hundred chariots, were soon in motion, on 
their way to Jenisalem, with a design to accomplish 
this object. Lysias took the command of tho army, 
and was accompanied by the king in person. As before, 
Lysias commenced with the siege of Bethsur. Judas 
feeling anxious to present this important garrison left 
Jerusalem and went to the relief of the besieged 
fortress, and falling upon the enemy by night he 
speedily slew 4,000 of them, and then made a successful 
retreat. At the break of day a regular battle com- 
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mencetl, in wliich Judas and his army fought bravely 
and desperately, but being overpowered by the enemy 
bo prudently withdrew from the battle field, and 
effected a safe retreat to Jerusalem. 

In this terrible engagement Eleazar, the brother of 
Judas, lost bis life in a conflict with an elephant. Com¬ 
ing into close qu.arters with the Syrians be recognized one 
of these powerful animals arraj’ed in royal trappings, 
which led him to conclude that the king was upon it. 
Ho immediately, and incautiously, rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and after slaying many of the 
Syrians camo in contact with the monstrous enemy. 
Eleazar stabbed it with his spear, but falling beneath its 
ponderous weight, he was instantly crushed to death. 
After the retreat of tho Jlaccabeans Lysias renewed tho 
siege of Eethsur and compelled tho defenders to sm-render 
the fort, after which ho marched to Jerusalem, and be¬ 
sieged tho sjinetuary. According to all human appear¬ 
ance nothing now remained for tho Jlaccabcans but 
submission or destruction. But when they wore almost 
reduced by tho want of provisions, and on tho point of 
surrendering, Lysias received intelligence that Philip, 
whom the late king had appointed the guardian of bis 
son and regent of tho empire, had assumed, not only 
tho government of the nation, but also the right to 
tho crown. Lysias therefore deemed it expedient to 
make a hasty peace with Judas, and return with his 
army to Antioch, to put down the usurpation of Philip. 
This however he did not do before violating his treaty, 
for on being admitted into the temple he observed 
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the strength of its fortifications, and ordered them to be 
demolished. Tliis seemed to intimate that be intended 
to revisit Jerusalem on the first opportunity, to fidly 
accomplish his object, and ''consequently be would, 
while on the spot; make it as'defenceless as possible. 

Menelaus, the apostate high priest, whose infamous 
conduct has been before stated, had up to this period 
sustained his pontifical office, or at least borne that 
title; hut during the period the JIaccabeans were in 
power he had been living in concealment. liN'hen he 
heard that Lysias had arrived in Jerusalem with his 
powerful army, he deemed it a favourable opportunity 
to quit his lurking place, and show himself as the friend 
of the invaders of his country. But the king, influ¬ 
enced by some feeling or motives, (some historians 
think by a divine impulse,) was indisposed to show him 
any favour, and Lysias feeling enraged at his dastardly 
conduct, accused him to the king of being the cause of 
all the mischief which had troubled Judea ; so the king 
ordered that he should be sent to Berrhoca and put to 
death. This vile wretch was there destroyed after the 
manner of such as were condemned for the ■>vorst 
offences. In that place there was a tower filty cubits 
high, full of ashes, and to this Ash Tower Alenelaus was 
committed. By means of an instrument formed for the 
purpose he was inserted alive into the midst of the 
ashes, and was there loft to perish. Thus ended the 
mort.al life of this sacrilegious pontiff, whose name 
stands on the historic pages of his nation as a monu¬ 
ment of perpetual infamy. 


FROM •n^E 

A. DAVID RU^ELL. JR- 

CHAPTER Xlir, 

S'he Coinmcnccmcni of ibc ITlaccobcon pnnast^. 


Commpncotnont of tho Mnocaboan dynasty—Contention for the 
{>ontif1cal soot—Alcimun appointed high priest—Ho striyes to 
overthrow the ^racoabeans—Demetrius lands in Syria and asserts 
his claim to the Syrian crown—Tlio Babylonians giro Demetrius 
the nppollation of Solor, or Saviour—Demetrius makes war with 
Judas—Alcimus tries to ensnare Judas, then accuses him to tho 
king of Syria—Nicanor commissioned by Demetrius to establish 
Alcimus and cut off Judas—Nicanor forms a treaty with Judas— 
AlcimuH goes apiin to tito scat of government to complain of 
Judas—Nicanor again sent to Jerusalem to either destroy Judos 
or bring him prisoner to Antioch, but Nicanor is defeated by tho 
Macc;il»<*an8—An interval of tranquillity—An alliance formed 
between the Homans and the liluccabean Jews—Judos is slain in 
bottle—llis general character. 



IY tlio treaty before-mentioned Judas was ap¬ 
pointed, by the King of Sjria, governor of 
Judea; and this transaction may be regarded 
as Uie commencement of the Jlaccabean dynasty, for 
until this period Judas can only be regarded as the 
leader of a party of insurgents, who were nevertheless 
very justly striving to secure their religious privileges 
and political and civil rights. It was therefore an 
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insurrection in which every Jew, even to a man, ought 
to have been actively engaged. But when Judas was 
constituted the regular authorised governor of the laud, 
by the monarch to whom the country was tributary, he 
was legally and politically, as well as by the power of bis 
sword, the reigning prince. 

No sooner had Judas entered on his high and impor¬ 
tant office, of chief governor of his country, than his 
troubles commenced with matters pertaining to the high 
priesthood. Onias, the son of the high priest of that 
name who was put to death, e.\'pected, when the 
king had condemned Jlenelaus, that ho would bo raised 
to the high priesthood, as it was his right to succeed to 
this office. But wlien it was given by the king to 
Alcimus, who was not of the Iiigh priest stock, it laid 
the foundation of unceasing trouble. According to 
Josephus, Lysias persuaded the king to translate this 
dignity from the family of Onias to another house, on 
which he (Onias) felt so disappointed and mortified 
that ho fled into Egypt, “and having gained the 
favour of the king and his wife Cleopatra, he obtained 
a place in the Nomus of Heliopolis, wherein he built a 
temple in imitation of that at Jerusalem,” and was 
much respected as a good and upright man. Book 
xii. 9. 

The elevation of Alcimus to the high priesthood 
proved fatal to Judas, and at one time seemed to 
threaten the complete overthrow of all the Maccabeans 
had accomplished. Soon after Antiochus and Lysias 
left Jerusalem for the purpose of suppressing Philip, 
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wliicli they soon accomplislied, Demetrius landed in 
Syria and asserted bis claim to the throne of Antiochus; 
and, in order to accomplish this bold attempt and 
consummate his preconcerted design, he professed to 
have been sent by the Roman Senate to claim his right, 
and take possession of the kingdom. This usurper so 
gained upon the people, who believed his statement and 
dared not disobey the dictates of Rome, that they nearly 
all deserted their rightful sovereign and went over to 
Demetrius, Therefore, without much opposition, ho 
seated himself on the Syrian throne. The young king 
ami his tutor Lysias were seized by their own soldiers 
and delivered up to the self-made king, who instantly 
put tliem both to death. 

Thus perished the last king belonging to the family 
of Antiochus the tyrant, and with him his tutor Lysias, 
who had caused so much trouble to tbo JIaccabeans and 
tho Hebrew nation. 

The first thing which Demetrius did on being acknow¬ 
ledged tho king of Syria, was to deliver the Babylonians 
from tho tyranny of Timarehus and Heraclides, two 
brothers, who, being great favourites of Antiochus, tho 
Into king, were placed over tho province, one as governor 
and tho other as treasurer. Timarehus was put to death, 
and Heraclides was driven into banishment. This so 
pleased the Babylonians that they designated Deme¬ 
trius “ Soter,” or the Saviour, and ever after that he was 
distinguished by this appended appellation (Demetrius 
Soter). It is very likely that Alcimus, hearing of this 
circumstance, and knowing that his own character was 
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sullied, and that he was detested by many of the Jews, 
made off to Antioch, collected together the rrmagate 
Jews who accompanied him, artfully charged the 
Maccaheans with disloyal conduct, and made a petition 
that Judas might be expelled from ofiSce. Demetrius, 
on hearing this statement, was so exasperated against 
Judas that he forthwith, without investigating the alle¬ 
gations, ordered Bacchides, who was then governor of 
Mesopotamia, to unite with Alcimus, whom he confirmed 
in his office, to make war on the Maccaheans and 
depose Judas. In so doing Demetrius acted not only 
too hastily but very foolishly, as he afterwards found 
when he wished to secure the aid of Jonathan and the 
Maccaheans to assist him against Alexander, who con¬ 
tended with him for the Syrian throne. Alcimus 
dreaded the valour and holy determination of Judas 
and his brave adherents, and therefore endeavoured by 
deceitful proposals to entrap him ; but Judas, who was 
prudent as well as valiant, suspected his design .and 
avoided the snare laid for his destruction. Bacchides, 
having provided a force sufficient to protect the apos¬ 
tate Jews and their dastardly high priest, left the 
country. But Alcimus conducted himself in such a 
dishonoiunble manner towards the Alaccabeans that 
Judas could not tolerate his proceedings, and Alcimus, 
not being able to cope with the Maccaheans in battle, 
again sneaked off to Antioch, taking with him a crown 
of gold and other gifts to gain the king’s favour, and 
made his old complaint against Judas. He accused 
him as the sole troubler of the land, and said they 
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should never have lasting peace so long as he lived. On 
hearing this statement the blinded and infatuated king 
was so incensed that he ordered another army to be 
sent into Judea, under the command of Nicanor, with 
instructions to cut off Judas and thoroughly establish 
Alcimus in the full power and office of high priest. 
Nicanor seemed to dread the idea of meeting Judas, 
whom he knew, from past experience, was terrible in 
arms and dreadful in battle. He therefore very pru¬ 
dently endeavoured to settle matters by treaty. Nicanor 
and Judas met, ratified articles of agreement, and 
parted on friendly terms. But the treaty not being 
sjitisfactory to Alcimus, as it did not sufficiently pro¬ 
vide for his interest and security, he went a tliird 
time to tho scat of government, and prevailed on the 
king not only not to ratify the agreement ^but to send 
Nicanor with positive orders to make war with the 
Maccabeans, and not to cease his operations until 
Judas was either slain or taken prisoner. Nicanor there¬ 
fore, contrary to his own mind and feelings, renewed 
his hostilities ag.iinst Judas and his party. Though 
tho Syrian commander had with him a very power¬ 
ful military force, he was twice beaten by his valorous 
opponents, and in the last engagement he lost his life. 
(See Prideau-x, vol. ii. p. 492.) 

After these defeats of tho Syrian army, and the death 
of their commanding general, there was an interval of 
tranquillity, during which period a treaty of alliance was 
formed between the Romans and the Maccabean Jews. 
Judas had learned from past experience that no 
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dependence could be placed on the Syrian kings for the 
preservation of religious freedom; and being aware of 
tbe power of the Eoman Senate and the conquests of tbe 
Roman arms in Africa, Greece, and among tbe oriental 
nations, thought it safest to form an alliance with that 
powerful government, before whose frowns tbe haugh¬ 
tiest monarebs trembled, and at the lifting up of its 
rod the tyrannical sovereigns of Syria bad been com¬ 
pelled to crouch in bumble submission. Besides, the 
Romans had, at that time, more regard for justice and 
honour in their senatorial transactions with dependent 
nations than any of the reigning princes and inonarcha 
in tbe then known world. No eiirthly power, thereiore, 
was so likely to assist the oppressed Jews in their justi¬ 
fiable and gallant struggle for liberty as the cou<iuerors of 
Carthage and Macedonia. Therefore Judas, in council 
with his brethren, concluded to send a deputation to the 
Roman Senate, for the purpose of forming an alliance 
therewith, and to seek its immediate interference with 
Demetrius, whom they had reason to believe was again 
preparing to harass them. The Romans, whose object was 
the establishment of a universal empire, were ever ready 
to reduce the power of foreign princes, readily complied 
with the proposal of the JIaccabeans, and agreed that 
the Jews should be received as allies. Demetrius was 
ordered to disturb the Jewish nation no more, as it was 
tuken under tbe protection of the Roman Senate. 
But before this message was delivered to the Syrian 
king, the famous Judas was numbered with the dead. 
For when Demetrius received intelligence of the defeat 
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of Nicanor, and that he was slain in battle, he lost no 
time in sending a reinforcement under the command of 
Bacchides, who united with Alcimus to crush the 
Maccaheans. Tho army of Judas met them; hut on 
this occasion there were only 3,000 to oppose the nu¬ 
merous army of invaders, and being terrified at tho over¬ 
powering strength of the enemy the greater part 
deserted their general, and left him with only 800 men. 
Yet, such was the undaunted bravery of Judas, that 
with these few ho faced the adversary, but being com¬ 
pletely overpowered by their numbers he was slain in 
coiilliet, and the little army having lost their com- 
m.'indcr lied in dismay before their numerous foes. 
Judas had been so accustomed to gain victories over 
numerous enemies with a few men, that on this occasion 
ho seemed to presume too much. The dead body of this 
fallen hero w.as taken up by Jonathan and Simon, his 
brothers, and laid in the septdehre of his father, at 
IModin; while all the faithful in the land lamented 
over him, and severely bewailed their bereavement. 

With regard to the general character of this trtdy 
wonderful man there scarcely can be two opinions. He 
was ono of the greatest men that ever lived in any age 
or nation. A more heroic warrior never handled the 
sword. Tho wondrous exploits which he performed 
during the six years he was fighting for the liberty of 
his oppressed countrymen cast into the shade all the 
fame of Grecian and Roman heroes; nor was he a whit 
behind the bravest Hebrew generals who, in former 
times, bad performed such prodigies of valour in expell- 
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ing the Canaanitish nations from the land of Palestine. 
In point of military fame and dignity of moral character, 
Judas ranks with Joshua and David, and, simply consi¬ 
dered as a warrior, in some respects he seems to surpass 
either of them. They fought most generally under 
divine direction to accomplish the purposes of Jehovah 
in the establishment of the Hebrew nation, specially 
ordained hy the Almighty; while Judas, though he was 
divinely assisted, and fought in the same cause, had 
not the same privileges of divine communication. He 
lived under another dispensation of circumstances. 
Hence he made no pretentions to either visions or 
dreams, oral communications, or immediate inspirations 
as instructions from God to act as he did. He knew 
perfectly well that he was doing right in supporting 
the honour of his God, the cause of religion, and tlie 
political rights of his countrymen. But while he thus 
believed and acknowledged God by prayer and suppli¬ 
cation, and trusted in his providence and protection, he 
had to rely more on his own judgment and valour for 
the victories which he achieved, than either Joshua or 
David had. He fought not for conquest or earthly glory 
and aggrandisement, not for fame or the acquirement 
of power, but for the glory of God and the cause of 
religion. And though he commenced his warfare with 
hut few adherents, his followers so multiplied that he 
inflicted such a scourge on the Syrian tyrants that they 
never regained their power over the Jews. His mental 
endowments corresponded with his imdaunted and en¬ 
terprising valour. He possessed both genius and talent. 
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skill in design, and ability to execute bis comprehensive 
plans with amazing facility and dexterity. He was 
conscientiously and practically a religious man; and 
considering the time in which he lived, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, he was decidedly 
pious, attentive to religious duties, a hater of vice, and 
a lover of virtue. 

Josephus says, “the people gave to Judas, after 
the death of Alcimus, the high priesthood.” This 
must he a mistake, for he was slain in battle the 
year before Alcimus died. He was never high priest, 
and the historian himself corrects tliis error in his 
regular catalogue of the high priests, and distinctly 
states that Alcimus died after filling that ofiBce three 
years, that no successor was appointed, and that the office 
was vacant for seven years, after which Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, and his successors in the civil govern¬ 
ment, were made high priests. Therefore, to give 
cither Onias IV., or Judas Maccabeus, a place in the 
list of the high priests, is erroneous. Alcimus sup¬ 
planted Onias, and Judas was never appointed to that 
office. 




CHAPTER Xn’’. 
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Jonathan succeeds Judos as commander of the 3fnccabcans—Tlio 
Jews sorely oppressed—The ^faccabeans fleo into tlio wilderness 
for refuge — The Arabs attack John — Jonathan avenges tbo 
death of his brother on the Jainbrian chief—The Amb4 npjdy 
to Bacchides for assistance—Jonathan gives battlo to llnrcliides— 
Bncchides retreats to Jerusalem—Alciinus cut off in his puilt—Tho 
'Romans interfere witli tbo Syrians—No high priest in Jerusalem— 
Jonathan rises in power and authority—A plot laid to destroy al! 
tbo Maccabeans—Jonathan and liis followers flee into the wilder¬ 
ness of Retbbosi—Bacchides makes ponce with Jonathan—Tlio 
lifascabcans have rest—The Syrian kingdom agitated by Alexander 
Balas—Demetrius bos to flee for safety—Tliis dispute of advan¬ 
tage to tho Ifaccabcans — Jonathan removes to Jcruwlem — 
Jonathan regarded by the contending kings ns a prize—He 
supports Alexander—Jonatlian designated " tho ^{accabcan prince 
and high priest of Jcrusjilcm” — Jonathan renders Ah'xander 
great service — Tho fall of Alexander and tho restoration of 
young Demetrius to the Syrian throne. 


5 FTER the death of Judas the religious Jews were 
severely oppressed and impiously insulted by 
Alcimus and Bacchides, who assisted him in 
the perpetration of his cruelties and unrighteous govern¬ 
ment. Jonathan, who succeeded Judas in the command 
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of the !Maccabean forces, was now called upon to with¬ 
stand this oppression. It is stated by some historians 
that the miseries inflicted upon the faithful Jews, under 
the tyrannical government of the apostate pontiff, 
backed and sustained by Bacebides, surpassed the suf¬ 
ferings which they endured under the persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; but we think this was scarcely 
possible. 

Jonathan, in collecting his scattered forces, was nar¬ 
rowly watched, and closely pursued by his vigilant ene¬ 
mies, so that he soon found himself in personal danger, 
and therefore deemed it safest to flee, with his brother 
Simon, in to the wilderness for refuge, and there form an 
encampment near the Jordan. Their goods and property 
were committed to.tho caro of John, their brother, who 
was instructed to remove them the best way ho could 
to the country of the Nabatheans. While John was on 
his march, carrying out tho instructions of his brother, 
he was attacked by a strong party of armed Arabs, of 
the tribe of Jainbria, who slew him and carried away 
the baggage ; a fact which shows that the JIaccabeans 
had enemies on every side. 

Jonathan hearing of what had befallen his brother, 
and how tho triumphant Arabs were rejoicing over 
their conciucst, and regaling themselves with the spoils 
they had taken, sooned turned their rejoicing into 
lamentation; for ha\’ing received intelligence of a 
grand bridal procession which was about to take place 
on the celebration of a marriage between a Canaanitish 
nobleman and a daughter of the Jambrian chief, he 
L 
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laid wait for them among the mountains, slew all the 
party, took their property as spoil, and in safety re¬ 
turned to his camp; feeling somewhat satisfied in thus 
avenging the death of his murdered brother, and re¬ 
gaining some compensation for the loss of his baggage. 
The defeated Arabs applied to Bacchides for assistance, 
or protection, who immediately marched against Jona¬ 
than and Simon, and commenced an assault on their 
camp on the Sabbath day; but they met with a stern 
and desperate resistance, and had to return unsuccessful. 
Jonathan, after reminding his army that it had been de¬ 
termined by his father, in council, that it was lawful 
to fight on the Sabbath, in defence, boldly resisted the 
attack of the Syrian governor, and slew'a thousand of 
his men. But finding themselves overpowered by tho 
numerical strength of the enemy, and being pushed in 
battle to tho banks of the Jordan, they plunged into 
the river and swam over to the other side. Tho soldiers 
of Bacchides either dare not follow them any further, 
or deemed it best to retreat, so they returned to Jeru¬ 
salem. Thus if they were not absolutely defeated, they 
were foiled and disappointed. 

Bacchides, fearing the increase of Jonathan’s power, 
commenced to repair the fortifications of Acra. This 
fortress he replenished with provisions of all kinds, and 
took as many children as he could of the chief men of 
the country, and kept them there as pressed hostages 
for the fidelity of their parents, thinking by this means 
to prevent further revolt, ^\^lile this preparation was 
going on, to strengthen heathenism and weaken the 
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interest of true religion, Alcimus, the high priest, who 
with his apostacy had troubled Israel and caused 
many to err, was suddenly cut off in his career of 
guilt. While he was giving orders for the removal 
of a wall, which had been built for the purpose of 
separating the court of the women from the court of 
the gentiles, he was struck with the palsy, and died. 
Some have regarded this as the stroke of God, who 
was offended at his impious conduct, and resolved to 
rid him out of the way; for during his attliction, which 
lasted many da 3 's, he undenvent severe torments, and 
then expired in great misery. 

After the death of Alcimus, Bacchidcs returned to 
Antioch with a part of his forces, and the Jews had 
rest for two years. It is thought that the Boman 
Senate had further interfered, and thereby checked the 
tyranny of the SjTians. If this was the case, it partly 
accounts for tho vacancy of the high priesthood, from 
the death of Alcimus to the time Jonathan was raised 
to occupy the pontifical seat, for Demetrius seeing the 
liomans regarded the Jews as their allies was in¬ 
different about a])pointing a successor to this office. 

During this short period of tranquillity, there being 
no higli priest, tho government of Judea would princi¬ 
pally devolve on Jonathan who was rising in power and 
influence among the people, and after the manner of 
tho ancient judges administered the affairs of both 
church and state, residing at JMackmash. But there 
were still a party working underneath against the 
Maccabeans, in correspondence with the Syrians, and a 
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plot was laid by them to destroy all the IMaccaheans 
in one night. For the execution of this diabolical 
purpose Bacchides came again into Judea; but 
the plot was discovered in time by Jonathan, who 
promptly seized the infamous conspirators and put 
them to death. 

This brought upon him the exasperated Bacchides 
and his armed force; and Jonathan not being able to 
withstand them fled to a place in the wilderness called 
Bethbasi, which he had previously fortified, and in that 
place he successfully sustained his position against the 
besieging party. Bacchides felt so enraged at his un¬ 
successful attempts to subjugate Jonathan or reduce his 
stronghold, that he turned round upon those adversaries 
who had brought him into Judea, and slew them; and 
after making peace with Jonathan and exchanging 
prisoners, swore that he would never more return to 
molest the land. So Jonathan settled at hfackmash, 
about nine miles from Jerusalem, where he administered 
the laws, .and pursued the work of religious reformation. 

Soon after the return of Bacchides another infamous 
troubler rose up, but eventually his audacious conduct 
proved advantageous to the interest of Jonathan. The 
Syrian kingdom was terribly agitated by Alo.x.ander 
Balas, who raised a force professedly under the pro¬ 
tection of the Eoman Senate, came into Palestine, and 
laid claim to the Syrian throne. This impostor was 
so rapid and successful in his movements that he caused 
himself to be proclaimed king before Demetrius had 
time to oppose him. But Demetrius being aroused 
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left his castle, where he had been living in indolence 
and luxury, and adopted measures of defence to the 
utmost extent of his ability. 

It may seem strange that such a manifest impostor 
as Balas should, by any means, gain the sanction and 
support of the Itoman Senate, for he was a young man 
of mean origin, and had no claim whatever to the 
Syrian Crown. All this the senators well knew, but 
being disgusted with Demetrius they furthered the 
plans of Dalas, and made a decree in his favoiu-, 
and at least held out some prospect of assistance, if 
needed. 

Tlie dispute between Demetrius and this pretender 
resulted in some advantage to Jonathan and the Jlacca- 
beans; for both parties knowing Jonathan to be 
a valiant and faithful man, and that he had great 
influence in Judea, were very anxious to secure his 
assistance and co-operation, and for the accomplishment 
of their respective ends they made him offers of 
benefits and rewards. Demetrius immediately appointed 
him “ the king’s general in Judea,” and sent a letter 
commanding him to deliver up all the hostages seized 
by llacchidcs. Jonathan, of course, lost no time in 
complying with these agreeable orders. He removed to 
Jerusalem, and commenced to restore the fortifications 
of the city and temple; and his adherents, seeing his 
power and authority, rapidly increased. 

Alexander, hearing of what Demetrius had done to 
gain the adherence and assistance of Jonathan, made 
him proposals of stiU greater advantage. He promised 
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him the office of high priest, and the high sounding 
title of “ the king’s friend.” He also sent him a purple 
robe and a crown of gold as a testimonial of this grant. 
And at the feast of tabernacles, which soon followed, 
Jonathan put on his pontifical robes and officiated; 
after the office had been vacant for seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. 

These two competitors for the Syrian Crown seemed to 
regard Jonathan as a prize who was to be obtained by 
the highest bidder; Demetrius, therefore, rather than 
lose this valuable prize, bade again. He offered him all 
that Alexander had offered, with the addition of many 
extraordinary grants and privileges both to himself and 
his people, provided he would declare in his favour and 
come to his assistance. But notwithstanding these 
munificent offers, Jonathan, knowing the deceitfulness 
of Demetrius, declared in favour of Alexander, who soon 
turned out to be not only an impostor but a licentious 
and ungrateful wretch. Jonathan, however, having 
given his word to support him, and knowing he could 
not be worse than Demetrius, was faithful to liis engage¬ 
ment ; and it is only right to remark that Alexander, 
whatever his general character might be, stood by 
Jonathan, and conferred great honours upon him. For 
when Alexander celebrated his nuptials with the daughter 
of the sovereign of Egypt, at Plelemaia, Jonathan 
was not only imdted to the wedding, but at the 
marriage feast there was allotted to him one of the 
chief seats; and the newly-made king publicly expressed 
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bis high opinion of his friend, the Maccabean prince 
and high priest of Jerusalem. 

Jonathan was satisfied with the conduct of Balas, so 
far, that he manifested his gratitude by affording him 
all possible assistance to subdue his enemies. Hence, 
when one Apollonius, a Syrian general (there being 
several of that name mentioned in history), revolted 
from Alexander, and took possession of Joppa and 
Azotus, Jonathan went out against him and captured 
the cities, which formed an important part of the rebel 
general’s territory. As an acknowledgment of his 
services, Alexander sent him a buckle of gold, such as 
were worn only by the royal family, and also gave him 
the city of F.kron, with its territory. Alexander, what¬ 
ever he might be, had sufficient sagacity to prize a 
valuable friend, while tlio other Sjrian kings, generally 
speaking, had not. 

Wo may just remark that Apollonius, who revolted 
from Alexander, was instigated to this act by Demetrius, 
the son of Demetrius Soter, whom Alexander disinhe¬ 
rited. This young prince (Demetrius) now asserted his 
right to the Syrian crown, and he employed Apollonius, 
ns a matter of policy, first to. reduce the power of 
Jonathan; for such was the power and heroism of 
these Jlaccabean Hebrews that all these contending 
parties seemed to dread their opposition. As the 
young Demetrius knew that he could not by any 
means, in the position in which he was then placed, 
win Jonathan over to espouse his cause, he resorted 
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to this method of reducing his power, which scheme 
proved successful. 

Such was the lewd and loathsome conduct of Alex¬ 
ander, after he obtained possession of the Syrian throne, 
that he totally neglected all the duties of government, 
and left them to the administration of his particular 
favourite, Ammonius, who was tyrannical and cruel, 
whereby he soon made both himself and his royal 
master odious to all the people, whereupon they again 
turned roimd and supported the claims of Demetrius. 
This obliged Alexander to call in the aid of Ptolemy 
Philometer, king of Egypt, whose daughter he had 
married. This Egyptian sovereign marched into Pales¬ 
tine with a great army, for the purpose of assisting his 
son-in-law to repel his rival, and Jonatlian met him at 
Joppa, But strange to say, when Ptolemy arrived, 
Ammonius, who had managed the affairs of the king¬ 
dom under Alexander, laid a snare for Ptolemy’s life, 
under the pretext that he had come to serve his own 
interest and seize the kingdom for himself, rather 
than to sustain Alexander. Such was the jealousy and 
lack of confidence existing among these heathen gover¬ 
nors in those times. 

Ptolemy being informed of the design of Ammonius, 
demanded that the traitor should be delivered up to 
him, which Alexander refused to do. This led Ptolemy 
to the conclusion that Alexander was a party to the 
conspiracy; he therefore took his daughter from him 
and gave her to Demetrius, with whom he forthwith 
made a league to assist him in the restoration of his 
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father’s kingdom, regarding him as the riglitful heir. 
And it appears the Antiochians were ready for this 
change, for they instantly rose in a tumult against 
Alexander and Ammonius. Demetrius was placed on 
the throne, and the people declared him their king. 
Ammonius, who was attempting to escape in the attire 
of a female, was detected and slain. Alexander, the 
dethroned usurper, escaped to Cilica, Avhere he succeeded 
in collecting a force, came to the country round An¬ 
tioch, and wasted it with sword and fire. This brought 
the two armies into battle, in which Alexander was 
totally vaiupiished, and fled from the field with 500 of 
his troops to Zabdiel, an Arabian prince; but instead 
of finding succour, ns ho expected, he was slain, and his 
head was carried to Ptolemy, who was pleased at the 
sight; but his joy did not continue long, for having 
received a dangerous wound in the battle, he died in a 
few days. Thus, .•Vlexander, the usurper, and Ptolemy 
Pliilometer, the sovereign of Egypt, both ended their 
lives together. Demetrius succeeded, as king of Syria, 
by virtue of this victory, and from that time he was 
called Xicator, viz., the Conqueror. 






CILVPTEE XV. 


S^e ^cxgn of Irnialbon anit ^is (Cbararitr. 


Jonathan lays Biego to tbo heathen fortress of Acra—Ho is summoned 
by Demetrius to give an account of his conduct—Comes to an 
agreement with Dcmetriu.s—Trypbon strives to obtain Uio Syrian 
crown—Makes use of Antiochus, tlio son of Alexander Bnlos, to 
accomplish bis design—The Antioebians rise m rebellion against 
Demetrius—Jonathan agrees to assist Demetrius on condition lio 
will withdraw bis forces from Acra—3,000 Mnccabcans sent to 
assist Demetrius; slay 20,000 Antioebians; and after subduing 
tbo insurgents kill 100,000 of tbo inhabitants—Demetrius bit*aks 
bis promise to Jonathan—Demands of Jotiallmn extra taxation— 
Demetrius ogain in trouble with Tryphon—Demetrius defeated 
and fleevS to Selccla—Antiochus B.alas made king and deifletl—Called 
Tbcos—Jonathan bos to contend with the forces of Demetrius 
that still remained in Ca*lo-Syria and Phoenicia—Jonatlian’s sue* 
cessful campaigns—Fortifies tbo country of Judea—Jfarclies 
against Tryphon with 40,000 troops, and forces him to desist 
operations—Entrapped by Tryphon and kept prisoner—Tryplion’s 
policy with Simon—Tryphon obliged to retire into winter 
quarters, carries Jonathan with him into tbo land of Gilead and 
puts him to death—Ho also puts Antiochus to death and seizes 
the Syrian crown—Simon erects a sepulchral monument at Modin 
—The general character of Jonathan. 

HILE the revolutions described in the preced- 
ing chapter were taking place at Antioch, in 
relation to the sovereign authority of Syria, 
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Judea was comparatively at rest; therefore Jonathan 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to besiege the 
heathen fortress which the enemies of the Maccabeans 
held near Jerusalem, and who had for a long time 
caused so much trouble and suflFering to the faitliful 
Jews, He accordingly went against it with an army 
and engines of war, with a design to either take it or 
destroy the garrison. The besieged immediately applied 
to Demetrius for assistance, who came to Ptolemaia and 
summoned Jonathan to meet him to give an account 
of his conduct in relation to this matter. Jonathan 
obe)’ed the king, but before leaving Jerusalem he gave 
orders for the siege still to go on. He took with him 
somo of the priests and elders of the land, and also 
many valuable presents, by which means he mollified 
the king’s vengefiil intentions, and so far secured his 
favour that ho not only rejected all accusations against 
him, but also conferred upon him great honour and many 
privileges. Ho confirmed him in the pontifical office 
and admitted him to a chief place among his friends, 
agreed to transfer several places which belonged to 
Samaria to Judea, and also to free the territory under 
his government from all taxes and tributes whatsoever, 
for the sum of three hundred talents. 

The young king returned to Antioch, but, being rash 
and inexperienced, soon got into fresh troubles; and 
being much disliked by many of his subjects, a man 
named Diodotus, who had formerly served under Alex¬ 
ander Balas as governor of Antioch, and who was 
afterwards called Tryphon, thought this a favourable 
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opportunity to arrange means to put the crown on his 
own head. He did not, however, openly avow his object 
at first, which was subsequently made manifest, as the 
reader will see, by a series of plans and developments. 
He got up a movement under the pretext of placing the 
son of Alexander on the throne. In the first place he 
went to Zabdiel, the Arabian king, who had the care of 
Antiochus, the son of Alexander, and laid before him 
the state of affairs in Syria, suggesting at the same 
time that it was a favourable opportunity to recover for 
Antiochus his father’s kingdom, and that if tho youth 
was put into his hands he would secure this advantage 
for him. Zabdiel did not seem to like the project, but 
ultimately yielded to the importunities of the crafty 
traitor, and delivered to him Antiochus. Tryplion, 
having got his tool in possession, soon begim to mako 
manifest his real design, which was first to claim tho 
crown for the pretended heir, whoso father had never 
any legal right to the kingdom, and then by some 
means put away the youth and wear' tho crora him¬ 
self. 

AVe must here notice that while Tryphon was prose¬ 
cuting his scheme, and the Antiochians embarrassing 
Demetrius with tumults and seditions, Jonatlian was 
carrying on the siege of Acra, tho heathen fortress at 
Jerusalem, and being hardly pressed, and finding but 
httle success, he sent an embassy to Demetrius, to desire 
him to withdraw his garrison. Demetrius agreed to do 
so, on condition that Jonathan would first send him 
some forces to put down the mutineers at Antioch. 
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Jonattan fell in with the arrangement, and immediately 
despatched 3,000 of his men for this purpose. Soon 
after their arrival they were brought into contact with 
20,000 armed Antiochians, who had openly revolted 
against Demetrius and surrounded his palace with an 
intention to slay him. The Jews who had come to the 
assistance of the besieged king fell on the insurgents 
with fire and sword, who, being taken by surprise, were 
put to flight or slain. The Jews then burnt a great 
part of the city and killed 100,000 of its inhabitants, 
on which the tumult censed, and those who were left 
alive sued for mercy. It may at the first glance seem 
rather surprising, and almost incredible, that 3000 
Jewish troops could overpower and rout 20,000 of the 
insurgents, and afterwards destroy the city and its 
numerous inhabitants to such a large e.xtent. But the 
probability is that the insurgents were not under proper 
discipline, and were taken by surprise by the Jewdsh 
force, which would no doubt consist of the bravest men 
whom .Tonnthan could select, and in this expedition 
they would be actuated by feelings of retaliation and 
vengeance. They remembered what the Antiochians had 
done in Judea, and especially in Jerusalem, during the 
tyrannical reigns of their former kings, and they seemed 
glad of the opportunity of inflicting upon these enemies 
retributive justice for their repeated offences and cruel 
conduct, and having done so they returned to Jerusalem 
■with the spoil of their conquests; but they had done 
perhaps much more than the king desired or expected. 
They not only saved his life and slew his enemies, but 
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almost ruined the royal city, Demetrius, either on this 
account or for some other reason, never performed his 
promise to Jonathan. Most likely thinking he should 
never more require the assistance of the Jews, he broke 
the engagement which he made with Jonathan at 
Ptolemais, though he had received the 300 talents 
according to stipulation for the redemption of tolls and 
tributes. Though Jonathan had been honourable in 
adhering to all his engagements, the young tyrant now 
turns round upon the venerable pontiff, and unrighte¬ 
ously demands to the utmost rigour the former taxations 
(the tolls and tributes which Jonathan had redeemed), 
and threatened that if his demand was not complied 
with he would visit him and compel him by force of 
arms. Such ingratitude, duplicity, and unfaithfulness 
totally alienated the Jews from Demetrius, and they 
never afterwards could place any confidence in him. 

The troubles of Demetrius were not ended with the 
subjugation of the Antiochian insiugents, and he soon 
found that he had other work to do than to make war 
with the Jews to compel their compliance with his unjust 
demands. Tryphon, having obtained from Zubdicl tho 
son of Ale.xander, brought him into Syria, and demanded 
for him the exovra of the kingdom. And as nearly all 
the people had taken a dislike to Demetrius on account 
of his cruelty, they flocked round the standard of the 
pretender and declared him king, marched under his 
banner against the enfeebled forces of Demetrius and 
vanquished them. The defeated king fled to Seleucia, 
leaving behind him his property. The Syrians, in their 
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enthusiasm, not only placed Antioclius Balas upon the 
throne, but they deified him, for they gave him the 
name of Theos (or God). This change at Antioch 
brought Jonathan into collision with the forces of 
Demetrius, which he still held in Ccelo-Syria and 
Phoenecia. These forces united and invaded Galilee. 
Their reason for so doing was because Jonathan bad 
embraced the interest of Antiochus, who had supplanted 
Demetrius. But this was almost certjiin to be the case, 
considering the unjust treatment which Jonathan had 
received from Demetrius ; and besides this, Antiochus 
had conferred upon liim, or rather confirmed to him, 
all the honours and privileges promised by Demetrius, 
with several additional marks of friendship and honour. 
Tliercfore Jonathan was justifiable in adopting his 
arrangements of friendship with Antiochus. What 
else could ho do under the peculiar circumstances in 
which tho unfaithfulness of Demetrius had placed 
him ? 

Jonatlian met these forces of Demetrius on several 
occasions and defeated them. The last time they met 
with these enemies was on tho utmost confines of 
Canaan, where the two armies had encamped. The 
enemy intended to storm the camp of Jonathan in the 
night, but ho took care to be in readiness for them, 
wliich discovering on their approach, they were disap¬ 
pointed, returned to their camps, kindled their fires to 
deceive Jonathan, and then fled off in the night. The 
Jews pursued them as far as the river Eleutherus with¬ 
out overtaking them, and then marched through the 
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Arab country, wbere Demetrius bad a party: these 
Jonathan smote, and then retimned by tlie way of 
Damascus. While Jonathan was thus employed in 
routing the enemy beyond the Jordan, Simon led out a 
strong force against the Philistines, whom he subdued. 
He also took Joppa, where was placed a strong garrison 
for defence. 

The Maccabeans having thus subdued their enemies, 
and thinking they had nothing now to fear from Antioch, 
on returning to Jerusalem they called a national council 
to consult about repairing and fortifying Jerusalem and 
other fortresses in the land, so that they might be the 
better able to withstand the encroachments of any 
enemy that might come against them. This method 
was adopted, and thereby the whole country became 
well fortified; hut only just in time to contend with 
the wicked and deceitful Tryphon, who thought the 
time had now arrived for him to destroy the young king 
and seize the Syrian crown for himself. But knowing 
that Jonathan would never countenance such villany, 
he resolved to dispatch him out of the wa)’. He there¬ 
fore marched a great army into Judea, in order to get 
Jonathan into his possession or to slay him in battle. 
On his arrival at Bethsan the heroic Jfaccabean general 
met him with 40,000 men. Tryphon, on seeing such an 
army, durst not risk an engagement, and therefore met 
Jonathan with flattering words and lying lips. Ho 
pretended that he liad only come to consult with him 
about their common interest, and to put Ptolemais into 
his hands, which he intended fully to resign to him. 
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By these fair pretences ho persuaded the Hebrew gene¬ 
ral to send away his army, except 1,000 men, whom he 
took with him in company. These the cruel deceiver 
conducted to Ptolemais, in expectation that the city 
would be delivered to them; but Jonathan had no sooner 
entered within its gates than they were closed against 
]iis men; thus he was taken prisoner. Tryphon ha\-ing 
thus entrapped the chief general of the Jewish army, 
advanced from Ptolemais into Judea to invade the land, 
carr 3 'ing Jonathan wth him as a prisoner. It seems 
rather surprising that Jonathan, with his experience 
and skill, should be caught in this snare by his ^vily foe, 
seeing he had so repeatedly been deceived by the Syrian 
generals; and the conduct of Tryphon throughout ought 
to have put him on his guard. 

Tile Syrian armj', on approaching Jerusalem, were 
met by Simon with a powerful force. The infamous 
traitor was again afraid to engage in battle, and there¬ 
fore had recourse to his former method of deception. 
He pretended that he had made a prisoner of Jonathan 
to secure the payment of a debt of 100 talents, which 
was owing to the Syrian king; and provided that sum 
•vms paid ho would deliver him up to his brother. Simon 
doubted his word, but for the sake of satisfying the 
people and releasing his brother, if possible, he too 
hastily complied, for Trj’phon failed to perform his pro¬ 
mise, and still prosecuted the invasion, which Simon 
successfully resisted. Tryphon was therefore at length 
obliged to retire into winter quarters. On coming to 
Bascama, in the land of Gilead, he put Jonathan to 
M 
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death, after which he attempted to accomplish his ulti¬ 
mate designs. He caused Antiochus to be put to death, 
and then pretended he had suddenly died of the stone, 
forthwith seized the crown and proclaimed himself king 
of Syria in his stead. 

When Simon heard that his brother was murdered, 
and interred at Bascama, he sent for his body, and 
re-buried him in the sepulchre of his father at jModin, 
where he afterwards erected a magnificent monument 
of white marble, of great height, so that it was visible 
at sea, and for a long time served as a landmark 
for mariners. Josephus speaks of this monument 
existing in his day, and Eusebius says it continued 
to exist for 200 years after the time of the Jewish his¬ 
torian. Jonathan was, like his brother Judas, a bravo 
and valiant man, upright and honom-able in his general 
transactions. His noble conduct gained the admiration 
of the Roman senators, who lamented his death, and 
readily acknowledged Simon as his successor. Ho was 
a tnie patriot, and as such did much and suflered much 
for the benefit of his country, for the restoration of its 
religious privileges, and for the re-establishment of its 
religious duties. 



CH^VPTER X^^. 

She ^tigit of Simon fbt glattabean. 


Trypbon nmrchcs towards tTcnisalein, but is oblijjod to retreat— 
Simon olootixl high priwt and chief (Minnmndcr—Sanctioned by tho 
Homnn SiMiato—]tatillc;\lion of nllianco by the Romans—Tho 
Romans n*fu#o to acknowledge Trj'jdion—The Tryphonians de- 
stroytnl by an unnatural tide—Tho army of Antiochus, son of 
Demetrius Sotor, brought against tho Tryphonians—Trypbon 
ohligixl to retreat to Dora, where bo was put to death—Anliochus 
Sidetes takes jitisse^sion of the Syrian kingdom—Tho Syrian king 
eondrms the appointment of Simon to tho twofold office of high 
priest ami chief governor of Judea with tho title of Prince— 
Ri'tlectinns on the struggles of tho ^laccabcans—Tho king of 
Syria projects a schcjno to destroy tho independency of Simon— 
Simon refuses to comply with the demands of the Syrian king— 
Cendebertu sent with an anny to ffght against Simon—Judos and 
John, sons of Simon, meet tho invaders at Modin, and overthrow 
Cendebonus in battle, after which they return to Jerusalem—Tho 
Jews had rest for three years—^Tho lamentable death of Simoni 
munlorcd by Ptolemy, his son-in-law—Ptolemy lays a plan to 
take away tho life of John, tho son of Simon, but is defeated. 



HE Jews on hearing of tho murder of Jonathan, 
by the command of Tryphon, were thrown 
into great consternation. They lost by his 
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death a brave and skilful general, and a faithful 
religious instructor; at a time, too, when they greatly 
needed stimulation to make a most vigorous resistance 
against the encroachments of one of the most un¬ 
principled and remorseless ruffians that ever rose to 
commanding authority. 

Tryphon, on being routed by Simon in his expedi¬ 
tion against Jerusalem, strengthened his forces, and 
was returning with an intention to relieve the Syrian 
garrison at Jerusalem, and then cither compel tho Jews 
to submit to such terms as he might please to dictate, 
or destroy the city; but he was arrested in his counter¬ 
march and hostile intentions by a hea\'y fall of snow, 
which obliged him to hastily retreat. This event, how¬ 
ever, was sufficient to give tho Jews an idea of his 
feelings and purposes towards them. Simon, who was 
the only son of the famous Mattathias, delivered to 
them an eloquent and inspiring address, after which ho 
was elected, amidst the acclamations of tho people, 
their high priest and commander. That appointment 
was also sanctioned by the Roman Senate, who also 
renewed its former leagues made with Judas and 
Jonathan. This ratification of alliance was written on 
tables of brass, and was carried by the Jetvish ambassa¬ 
dors to Jerusalem, who, on their return from Rome, 
went to Lacedemonia and other allies of the Jews, in 
the name of Simon, and renewed in Rke manner aU 
former leagues with them. These facts prove that the 
Jewish nation at that time was rising in national 
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strength and importance in the estimation of foreign 
powers. 

With respect to Tryphon, who had purposed to crush 
and enslave the Jews, matters went on otherwise. The 
Romans refused to acknowledge him as the rightful 
sovereign of Syria. Soon after he had usurped the 
cro\vn he sent an embassy to Rome with a present of a 
golden image of victory of great value, hoping to obtain 
in return for this gift an expression of the Senate’s 
approval of his sovereignty; but the Romans blighted 
his expectations, for on receiving the image they 
ordered to bo engraven on it the name of Antiochus 
(son of Alexander), whom Tryphon had murdered, as 
though he had been the donor of it. This, of course, 
was a significant disapproval of the conduct of the 
usurper; and his subsequent career was short and 
inglorious. It is tnie that he gained a victory over 
Sarpedon, one of Demetrius’ captains, near the city of 
I’tolemais; but on the Tryphonians returning to the 
city, after pursuing the vanquished troops, they were 
overwhelmed with a sudden and unnatural tide, and 
many of them were drowned. For a time Tryphon 
retained part of the kingdom, while Demetrius was 
engaged against the Parthians, who made him prisoner; 
after which Antiochus, second son of Demetrius Soter, 
who was at Rhodes, being invited by Cleopatra, wife of 
Demetrius, took upon himself the title of king of Syria, 
and having landed in Syria with an army of merce¬ 
naries, whom he had hired in Greece, Lesser Asia, and 
the Isles, and having married Cleopatra, their forces 
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were united for the purpose of overthrowing the 
usurper. Many of the Tryphonians, being weary of 
their tyrannical master, went over in a body to 
Antiochus, so that before he came to a general 
engagement with Tryphon he was able to bring into 
the field 120,000 foot and 8,000 horse. Before this 
ovenvhelming force Tryphon could not keep the field, 
and was obliged therefore to retreat for refuge. He led 
his discomfited army to Dora, a city in Phmnicia, 
wliere, being besieged by Antiochus both by sea and 
land, and finding the resources of the place insufficient 
to enable him to sustain a siege, be made his escape to 
Apamia, his native city, where he was taken and put to 
death. Thus ended the infamous career of this guilty 
rebel and cruel tyrant, who, a short time before, had 
vowed his vengeance against the Jews, and threatened 
to annihilate the whole nation. 

Antiochus Sidetes (on the downfall of this usurper) 
came into full possession of his father’s kingdom; his 
eldest brother, as we have noticed, being made prisoner. 
While the two sons of Demetrius Soter, and Tryphon, 
were contending for the Syrian crown, the zealous and 
unremitting attention of Simon, aided by a number of 
his people’s representatives, were derising the most 
prudent schemes to secure the happiness and prosperity 
of the Jewish nation. At a general assembly, convened 
at Jerusalem, it was unanimously agreed that the 
supreme government of the nation, as well as the high 
priesthood, should be conferred on Simon, and settled 
both on him and his posterity after him. This ^vas not 
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only a national confirmation of the grant of Demetrius, 
the Syrian king, but also an agreement that the des¬ 
cendants, or lineal heirs of Simon, should hold these 
supreme offices, and a record was made to that effect, 
on which was recited the good deeds of Simon and his 
family in relation to what had been done for the 
nation and people. A copy of this record was engraven 
on brass and placed in the sanctuary, the original being 
laid in the sacred archives belonging to the treasury of 
the temple. From this time Simon bore the title of 
prince, and all public acts were published in his name; 
and after him the dignities of prince and high po'iest 
descended together to his posterity for several genera¬ 
tions. His successors have been called by historians, 
“ the Asmouean princes,” for the reasons before assigned. 
This transaction took place B. c. 142, and about twenty- 
five years after the rise of tho Alaccabeans. When we 
look at the origin, the success, and triumphs of the 
JIaccabcan struggles for liberty, we cannot but feel 
astonished. There is nothing to be compared to it in 
either ancient or modern history. It originated in zeal 
for religion and piure patriotism, with a single family, 
in deeds of noble daring, and their brilliant actions and 
success is without a parallel, and altogether of a different 
character from those actions which have constituted the 
fame and glory of renowned heroes generally. The 
rtlaccabeans were not a family of princes who could 
command a powerful army into the field at once, or of 
immense wealth to hire mercenaries to fight their 
battles, but the family of a priest belonging to a town of 
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but little notoriety (Modin), of which but little is 
known. But under them (a father and five sons, whose 
conduct we have already noticed) the Hebrew nation, 
which had been oppressed and down trodden by the 
heathen, was again raised to independency and power, 
and continued to prosper during three kings’ reigns, 
until Jerusalem was overthrown by Pompey, and 
Herod the Great, an Idumean nobleman, placed on tlie 
throne. 

Though Simon was now raised to the highest and 
most dignified position to which his nation could ele¬ 
vate him, and he had succeeded in forming an alliance 
with the most powerful nation then in existence, his 
future career was not free from trouble. The newlj'- 
elected Syrian king soon found a pretext to annoy him, 
and projected schemes to destroy his independency. It 
will be necessary here just to remark that the letters 
sent by the Romans to the Syrian king, in which Simon 
was acknowledged by them as the supremo governor of 
Judea, were not addressed to either Trypbon or Antio- 
chus Sidetis, but to Demetrius, who was then a prisoner 
in Parthia, he being still acknowledged ns the rightful 
sovereign, and consequently Antiochus had no regiird 
for such letters, as they were not written to him. 
Therefore as soon as he had driven Tryphon out of tho 
field, and secured his death, he raised a quarrel with 
Simon, and attempted to rescind all that had been 
formerly granted or promised. But Simon had been 
accustomed to such kind of treatment from the Syrian 
princes, and consequently knew how to contend with 
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him. In the first place Antiochus went to Athenohius, 
one of his friends, to demand the restoration of Gazarn, 
Joppa, and the fortress of Acra, with several other 
places then held by Simon, which he claimed as belong¬ 
ing to Syria, or else five hundred talents in lieu of 
them, and five hundred talents more for the damage 
that was done by the Jews within the borders of his 
other dominions. Simon refused to comply with these 
demands, but offered to pay one hundred talents for 
Gazara and Joppa. Athenohius, on receiving this 
answer, turned away in a rage, and reported to the king 
the pomp and grandeur of Simon’s household, and said 
ho was living in all respects in the same manner of 
splendour and glory as other princes; knowing this 
representation would stir up the king, to make war 
against him, which was the case. 

Cendebarus, the governor of the sea coast of Palestine, 
was sent with an army of considerable strength to fight 
against Simon. He marched his forces into Judea, 
and fortified Kedron, where ho placed a part of his 
army, and from thence began to make inroads upon 
the Jews, and to kill and plunder and commit all 
manner of hostilities in the land. John, the son of 
Simon, who lived at Gazara, went to Jerusalem to in¬ 
form his father of these particulars, who immediately 
sent an army of 20,000 foot and some cavalry to resist 
these invaders. Simon now being broken with age 
committed the command of the army to his two sons, 
Judas and John. The first night they eneamped at 
Modin, where the war with the Syrians commenced. 
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and where their heroic grandfather, Mattathias, struck 
the first blow to knock off the tyrants’ chains. During 
that niglit we may suppose these young men would 
call to mind the valour and ^dctories of bye-gone days. 
In the morning they sallied forth with their army 
against the forces of Cendebarus, and overthrew the 
enemy with a loss of 2,000 of bis men, and the rest fled 
from the battle field discomfited, some to their strong¬ 
holds at Kedron, and others to Azotus. Judas being 
wounded in this battle was obliged to stay behind, 
but John closely pursued the enemy till he came to 
Azotus, when be took the fortress and tower of defence 
and burnt them. Both brothers returned in triumph 
to Jerusalem, and the Jews bad rest from war for about 
three years, and realised the inestimable benefits of 
Simon’s judicious administration. 

The manner in which this great and good man closed 
his brilliant career is most lamentable. While making 
a tour through the country for the purpose of regulating 
public aflairs, in company with two of his sons, Judas 
and Mattathias, he came to Jericho, where he fell a 
victim to one of the most diabolical plots which has 
ever darkened the annals of murder. Ptolemy, the son 
of Abulus, who had married one of Simon’s daughters, 
and was governor of the city, inrited him to come to the 
castle which he had built in the neighbourhood, to par¬ 
take of an entertainment which he had professedly pro¬ 
vided for him and his sons. Simon, not suspecting any 
evil design, accepted the invitation. But this flagitious 
wretch, in concert with Antiochus, had laid a plan to 
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usurp the government of Judea for himself, by the 
destruction of Simon and his sons, and deeming this 
a favourable opportunity of putting his bloody design 
into execution, he had his mercenary assassins concealed 
in the castle, and after the entertainment, or in the 
midst of the feast, Simon and all who attended him at 
the banquet were assassinated. This guilty parricide 
moreover sent a party of miu-derous ruffians to Gazara, 
where John, the son of the murdered pontiff, was 
residing, to slaj’ him also; and addressed letters to the 
coiuuiauders of the army to come over to him, promising 
them rich rewards if they would favour his design. But 
John, having received information of what had taken 
place at Jericho, and the murderous transactions at the 
castle of Docus, prepared to meet the assassins and cut 
them off as soon as they approached Gazara; he also 
adopted measures to avenge the blood of his father on 
the head of the execnible traitor. 





CHAPTER XrSHI. 


^olin ^!|itanns anb tbcnfs of bis lift. 


John, called Hyrcanua, U constituted prince and made high priest— 
Ho marches against the fortress where his fatlier hnd boon miir- 
dorod—Tho brutal stratagem of Ptolemy—rtolomy oscapos to 
Zeno—Antiochus again invades Judea—Thn dremlful siege of 
Jerusalem by Antioclius — Ihe shameful conduct of Ifyrcanus 
during tho siege, a blot on his character—The gracious conduct of 
Antiochus—^Terms of peace agreed upon—Antioclius breaks up 
his siego camps and withdraws from Judea—Some accounts of 
Josephus and Pridcaux examined respecting tho Sepulchre of 
David. 

S FTER John, called Hj'rcanus, laid delivered 
himself from his enemies by sbaying tlioso 
. who were engaged by Ptolemy to take aw.ny 
his life, he hastened to Jerusalem to secure it and tho 
temple against those whom the traitor had sent to seize 
them. On his arrival he was forthwith constituted 
prince and high priest in the place of his father; and 
being thus invested ivith legal authority, he commenced 
active operations to provide for the security and peace 
of the country at large. Ptolemy, as we have before 
observed, was secretly in league with the king of Syria, 
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whose designs were to cut ofiF Hyreanus, bring Judea 
under the governorship of Ptolemy, and place Judea 
again under tribute to the Syrian king. It was there¬ 
fore necessary that prompt and decisive measures should 
be adopted by Hyreanus to frustrate these designs, and 
to overthrow the schemes adopted for their accomplish¬ 
ment. He therefore marched his forces against 
the fortress of the murderer, near Jericho, and com¬ 
menced a regular siege; which no doubt would soon 
have coinpollod a surrender if the artful murderer had 
not had recourse to an ingenious and brutal stratagem. 
The mother and two brothers of Hyreanus were prisoners 
in the castle, whom Ptolemy brought upon the 
ramjiurls, in sight of tho besiegers, “ and threatened to 
wliip them to death ” if the siege continued. Josephus 
says, “ Ptolemy brought them upon the wall and tor¬ 
mented them in tho sight of all, and threatened that 
ho would throw them down headlong unless Hyrcancus 
would leave off tho siege.” His mother notwithstanding 
urged him to press the siege and avenge the blood of 
him who was most dear to her; but when Hyreanus 
saw how she was tormented his coinage failed him, 
so ho censed operations. And tho S.abbatic year being 
at hand, on which the Jews rested from war, Ptolemy, 
after putting to death tho mother and her two sons, 
made his escape to Zeno, called Cotylas, who is desig¬ 
nated “ The tyrant of Philadelphia.” History furnishes 
no further account of this Ptolemy. He must have 
been a most disgraceful wretch, and it is thought he 
was assassinated in obscurity. The words of Zophar, 
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where he desorihes the portion of the wicked man, we 
think may be applied to this infamous parricidal traitor, 
“He shall flee from the iron weapon, and the bow of steel 
shall strike him through ; terrors are upon him, a fire 
not blown shall consume him; the heavens shall reveal 
his iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against him. 
Surely both heaven and earth are against such monsters 
of iniquity, and hell is ever ready to receive them. It 
is not unlikely, as Prideaux remarks, that the king of 
Syria, being disappointed and displeased with Ptolcm)’’, 
slew him because he was unsuccessful in carrying out 
the concerted schemes. 

Though Ptolemy was defeated, the troubles of Hyr- 
canus, occasioned by the plot, continued, and for some 
time required all his sagacity and energy to save the 
nation from again being subject to the Syrian yoke. 
Antiochus, who anticipated considerable advantage from 
the success of Ptolemy, now turned his thoughts on 
revenge, and without delay came into Judea with an 
irresistible army, for the purpose of accompli-shing by 
force what Ptolemy had failed to do by intrigue and 
conspiracy. Such was the overwhelming force of 
Antiochus, when he came to invade the land, that 
Hyreanus found it impossible to keep the field; he 
therefore very prudently retired to Jerusalem. When 
the Syrian army had overrun the country and laid it 
waste, they besieged the capital with the whole army, 
di^^ded into seven encampments, and thereby enclosed 
the entire city. The Jews, thus circumvallated, were 
thrown entirely upon their own internal resources, being 
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blockaded from all communication with the smround- 
ing country. But the city being well fortified, and as 
well garrisoned, and also plentifully stored with provi¬ 
sions, the enemy, notwithstanding his numerical 
Strength, could make but very little progress. The 
Syrians therefore began to devise other means. “ On 
the north side of the city the height of the wall was 
only on a level with the outer ground.” It appears the 
ground gradually rose from the base of the wall until it 
reached an elevation equal to the top, but at what dis¬ 
tance we cannot s!iy. Josephus simply says “ the 
outward ground,” but ho cannot mean the ground 
immediately joining tho wall; for if so the defence 
would have been comparatively useless, all tho advan¬ 
tage being a perpendicular rise in tho inside from the 
base to tho top of tho wall. On the elevated ground 
outside the wall tho Syrians raised one hundred towers, 
of three stories high, on which were placed soldiers. 
They also cut a doulilo ditch, deep and wide, thinking 
that these trenches and ramparts woidd more efiectually 
confine tho besieged, and if they attempted to escape, 
or do them mischief by means of sorties, they would 
destroy them. But notwithstanding this the Jews, being 
so skilful and dextrous in tho art of defence, continued 
to make frequent sallies, to inflict serious damage upon 
tho enemy, and then retire, with amazing rapidity, 
within their own fortifications. Hyreanus foreseeing 
that if the siege was protracted provisions would neces¬ 
sarily run short, separated the useless part of the 
population from the strong and active, and turned the 
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feeble and useless out of the city, perhaps thinking the 
enemy would allow them to wander off in the country, 
hut this was very unlikely. These feeble outcasts there¬ 
fore bad to wander about between the walls of the city 
and the trenches of the enemy until they died, in the 
most miserable condition of himger, thirst, and starva¬ 
tion. These circumstances are related by Josephus and 
several other historians without any comment, or expres¬ 
sions of disapprovah And if our object was simply to 
record historical facts, without any reflections and 
expressions of opinion thereon, we might allow this 
conduct to pass without any condemnation or censure. 
But we cannot forbear remarking that in our opinion, 
in reference to the particulars imder review, the conduct 
of Hyrcanus seems to be tarnished with cruelty, and it 
is surprising that a man of his character should have 
recourse to measures so revolting. Much is said by way 
of condemning the Babylonish rebels when they were 
besieged by Darius Hystaspes, and we think very justly 
so, because they put to death such as were unable to 
take any part in defending the city, and we think 
H 3 'rcanus was equally censurable for turning the helpless 
Jews out of the city to sufler and die between the walls 
and trenches in sight of the enemy; and most likely 
many of them were slain in try’ing to make their escape 
into the coimtry. At length the miserable condition 
of these feeble outcasts excited the compassion of the 
people, and as many as remained alive were received 
again into the city, but whether by order of the gover¬ 
nor, or being urged by sympathy and their own natural 
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and sudden impulse, in spite of official orders to the 
contrary, we are nowhere informed; most likely the 
latter was the case, and Hyreanus submitted through 
fear of a rebellion. 

Tlie siege went on till the time arrived for the Jewish 
feast of tabernacles, which led to negotiation and terms 
of peace. On the approach of that holy time, Hyreanus 
sent to Antiochus to request him to grant a truce 
during the festival, which he not only readily granted 
but sent them provision for the sacrifices to be offered. 
Tlio Jews were so well pleased with his benignity and 
unexpected generosity that they were encouraged to 
negotiate terms of peace. Antiochus received their 
message kindly, and a treaty commenced, which 
speedily terminated in peace. This was done in the 
ninth month after the death of Simon. It is only right 
to say that the conduct of the Syrian king, in nego¬ 
tiating terms of peace, was characterised by marks of 
honour, equity, and a disposition to befriend the Jews 
in reference to their religious privileges, and was so 
much to the satisfaction of the Jews th.at they designated 
him, Antiochus the Pious, to denote their approval of 
his conduct, in contradistinction to tho conduct of 
Antiochus Epiphancs, who when he had taken the city 
oflered swine upon the altar, and sprinkled the temple 
and the holy place with the broth of their flesh, in order 
to pollute them, to pre.sumptuously violate the laws of 
the Jews, and to insult the God of Israel. We may 
further remark that when Antiochus expressed his 
willingness to come to terms of peace, he was strongly 

H 
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urged by his own people, the Syrians, to mate use 
of that opportunity of utterly destroying the city, 
and exterminating the whole Jewish nation, assigning 
reasons why, in their opinion, the Jews deserved 
destruction, viz., because in their religious customs and 
manners they differed from all other nations, and re¬ 
frained from all communication with those who were 
not of their own nation. Josephus says, “It wiis 
entirely owing to the generosity and clemency of 
Antiochus that the whole nation of the Jews were not 
at this time totally cut off, and utterly destroyed.” 
Such had been the pressure of the siege, and its long 
continuance, that they were brought to the last ex¬ 
tremity, through want of provisions. The stores of the 
city were nearly all exhausted, and this was well known 
in the besiegers’ camp. Therefore, though Anlioclms 
seemed to he rather oppressive in his demands, all 
things considered, it must be acknowledged that ho 
acted towards them with unusual generosity and for¬ 
bearance.. He spared the city when ho had it in his 
power to reduce it to a heap of ruins, and ho assisted 
them to keep the holy festival when ho could have 
prevented them. 

On making peace Antiochus required that the be¬ 
sieged should comply >vith the following terms:—1st, 
deliver up their arms; 2nd, pay tribute for Joppa and 
the other cities which bordered upon Judea; 3rd, allow 
the fortress near Jerusalem to be rebuilt, and garrisoned 
with Syrian soldiers; 4th, dismantle the walls of the 
city. Hyreanus would not agree to have the heathen 
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fortress rebuilt, as this had formerly been the cause of 
so much mischief and damage to the Jews in the days 
of Judas, Jonathan, and his father, but he offered the 
king five hundred talents in lieu thereof. Antiochus 
accepted these conditions, and terms of peace were 
immediately executed. 

Three hundred talents of the money were laid down, 
and security given for the remainder in the usual way, 
by delivering up hostages, one of whom was the brother 
of Ilyroanus. After lowering the fortifications of the 
city, Antiochus broke up his siege camps and dep.arted 
in peace. Jo.scphus goes on to relate a eircumstance, in 
connection with the settlement of this peace, which we 
think cannot be received as correct, at any rate, it 
reipiires a little con.'^ideration. lie 6a)’s, “Hyrcanus 
opened the sepulchre of D.avid.and took out of it three 
hundred talents.” Wo presume he means, to turn it 
over to Antiochus, ns above stated. This is at least in¬ 
ferential, though he does not say what Prideaux imputes 
to him, “To find money for this, and other occasions of 
the government, his brother opened the sepulchre of 
David.” It is worthy of notice that the Jewish historian 
makes a similar statement, in reference to Herod the 
Great taking great treasures out of the same sepulchre. 
Prideaux regards both these stories as being very 
improbable, on which subject he offers several appro¬ 
priate observations. He supposes that if such treasures 
had really been deposited in the sepulchre of David, 
they would not have been allowed to remain safe from 
rifle and violation for nine hundred years, for in several 
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instances the Jewish kings, in order to relieve the exi¬ 
gencies of the state, made use of the gold of the 
temple; and one of their kings, viz., Ahaz, plundered 
the temple of its precious metals and melted them 
down into money for common use. He then showed the 
temple had been utterly destroyed, and also the city by 
the Babylonians, and that it is reasonable to suppose 
this vast treasure would not remain tmder the rubbish 
and ruins secure and untouched. He then refers to the 
conduct of Antiochus Epiphanes, who plundered the 
temple after it was rehuilt. He concludes that such an 
amount of treasure would not have remained secure 
under such circumstances, until the time of Hyreanus. 
He next describes the sepulchres of David and the kings 
of his lineage, to show that the treasures laid in them 
would be exposed to the view of those who entered into 
the vaults, which were cut out of marble rocks, where 
there was no earth to cover them, and he concludes his 
remarks on this subject as follows :—“ If there bo any 
foundation of truth in this matter, I can only resolvo it 
into this, that several rich men who feared Herod’s 
rapacity hid their treasures in those vaults, thinking 
that they would be there best secured from it; and this 
crafty tyrant, having gotten notice of it, seized what was 
there deposited, as if it had been king David’s treasure, 
and then trumped up this story of Hyreanus to screen 
himself from censure, by the example of so good and 
great a man; but it is most likely that both parts of 
the story are mere fiction, picked up by Josephus with¬ 
out any ground of truth, as are also some other parti¬ 
culars in his history.” 
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We don’t feel free to dismiss this subject without 
just remarking, if the treasures deposited in David’s 
sepulchre were so readily discovered, as stated by the 
learned Dean, it is scarcely probable that the rich men in 
the days of Herod would carry their treasures there for 
safety, we may therefore readily dispense with that sup¬ 
position, and wo wonder that Frideux should suppose 
such a thing as probable. It seems more reasonable to 
infer, in the case of Hyrcanus taking money out of 
the sepulchre of David, that he had first placed it 
there for safety, under some additional security, during 
the siege, and when ho required it to make peace, he 
brought it out; and as to the case of Herod, we cannot 
account for his conduct. It is rather too severe in 
Pridcaux to sjiy, “ The story is a mere fiction, picked up 
by Josephus without any ground of truthif so, he must 
not only have been credulous to a fault, but lacking in 
fidelity. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 

glattaban Outorirs anJ» tricnswn of Ifee 
pominions* 


Hyrcanus assists Anliocbus in a war against tho Pnrthinns—The great 
army of Antioclius scattered and lost—Demclriiw Nicator rccorers 
tho Syrian kingdom—Hyrcanus eitenda liis dominion, and frees 
his nation from all honingo to Syria—Ho con;]iiera Snmarin, tho 
Sdoniitos, and Tdumcans—Reflections on tho social condition of 
tho Jewish nation during tho Syrian invasion, llyrcanus renews 
his league with tho Roman Senate, and obtains great favours—HU 
second embassy to Romo—His second expedition into Satitaria, 
when ho fought against the combined forces of tho Damascenes, 
Samaritans, and Egyptians—Remarks on the population of Samaria 
—Tho largo extent of territory over which llyrennus ruled—Ills 
troubles with tho Pharisees—Tho general character of John 
Hyroanus. 


E jCTN the fourth year of the reign of llyrennus, wo 
M find him accompanying Antioclius in an ox- 
™ pedition against the Parthian king, which 
may be regarded as a proof of their continued friend¬ 
ship. We have before noticed that Demetrius Nicator 
was made prisoner by the Parthians, and detained in 
Hyrcania. Antioohus Sidetes, his brother, under pre¬ 
tence of eflfeoting his deliverance, marched with a 
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powerful army, consisting of 80,000 men well di: 
in war, against Pllraliates, king of Partliia, ai 

threw him in three battles—recovered Babylo-- 

Media, and therewith all the rest of those eastern 
countries, which had formerly been provinces of the 
Syrian empire ; for the people hearing of his conquests 
revolted to him, and Phrahates’ dominion was therefore 
reduced to the limits of the original Parthian kingdom. 
Ifyrcanus had a part in these victories, and returned at 
the end of the year in triumph, but the rest of the 
army, with the great number of attendants, amounting 
in all to 400,000 persons, including butlers, cooks, 
pastry men, confectioners, scullions, musicians, stage- 
players, and courtesans, were scattered alt over the 
country, to obtain provisions and accommodation for tho 
winter: these were nearly all destroyed; for the in¬ 
habitants being sorely oppressed by them, conspired to 
cut them all oft' in one night, and this w'as really exe¬ 
cuted, save tho few who escaped ; and Antiochus was 
slain among the rest: “ There scarcely returned a man 
into Syria of all this vast number to carry tho doleful 
news of this terrible overthrow.” Demetrius, after a 
long imprisonment, in which he was well treated by tho 
Parthian king, returned into Syria, and on his brother’s 
death again recovered tho kingdom. 

When IIjTcanus heard of the death of Antiochus, 
and the disturbed state of affairs in Syria, occasioned 
thereby, he regarded it as a fit opportunity to enlarge 
his territories by seizing on several places which he 
thought ought to belong to his dominion, and also 
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from this time to raise himself to an independent posi¬ 
tion. This he successfully accomplished, so that neither 
he nor his successors were ever after dependent on the 
Syrian king, hut completely free from all homage, 
tribute or subjection. 

Hyrcanus still went on adding to his dominion. He 
took Shechem, the capital of Samaria, and destroyed 
the temple which Sanhallat erected on Mount Gerizim, 
and afterward he conquered the Edomites, or Idumeans, 
and compelled them to embrace the Jewish religion, or 
else leave the country. How far Hyrcanus was justifi¬ 
able in these wars, and in compelling the people whom 
he conquered to embrace the Jewish religion, wo cannot 
safely determine. Insomeparticularshemighthave passed 
the hounds of prudence and the laws of equity, but his 
design, undoubtedly, was to regain the dominion and 
territory formerly possessed by David and Solomon, 
thinking he had a divine right to thoso possessions, ns 
the grant of God to his forefathers, and that those 
whom he subdued, should only have tho privilege of 
sojomning in the country on condition that they became 
proselytes to the Jewish religion ; this being necessary 
to the future tranquillity of the nation, and tho well 
being of themselves. In reference to the social condi¬ 
tion of the Jews during that period,—they were so har- 
j.assed and oppressed by the Syrians, that it must at 
times have been very distressing. Though the country 
was rich and prolific in its produce, the perpetual wars 
were destructive to agricultmal industry; and the heavy 
taxations to which they were subjected, either to sup- 
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port a defensive war, or to meet the unjust claims of 
their oppressors, were a regular drain on productive la¬ 
bour, and would necessarily operate so as to deprive the 
population of much domestic and social comfort. After 
all, the soil of the country being so excellent and ample 
in its natiural produce, and its pastures so extensive and 
of so rich a quality, they had many natural advantages. 
The climate too was mild and salubrious, which would 
contribute much to their enjoyment. In times of peace 
no country could be more adapted for the common 
requirements of social life than the “good and large 
country of Palestine; a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” Certainly not large geographically, compared 
with many countries, but as nearly all parts of it 
yielded abundantly, its produee was large, and suited 
to supply tho wants of its population. 

After llyrcanus had regained possession of the terri¬ 
tory he considered legally belonged to his dominion, 
and wishing to bo for ever freed from all obligation to 
tho Syrian king, by the sanction of the Roman senate, 
which was regarded as tho highest authority in the 
civilized world, he sent an embassy to Rome, with a 
request to have the league renewed which was made 
with them by Simon, his father, and also to be delivered 
from all tribute on account of holding Gazara and 
Joppa, all of which was agreed to by the senators; and 
they made null and void all the Syrians had done con¬ 
trary to the tenor of the league which was made in the 
days of Simon. They also decreed that the Jews should 
be made free from all homage, tribute, and other ser- 
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vices; and moreover, that reparation should be made 
them by the Syrians for all the damage done to them 
contrary to what the senate bad decreed in their league 
with Simon; that the Syrian kings should have no 
right to march their soldiers or armies through the 
Jewish territories, and that ambassadors should be sent 
to see all this executed. And, as a further manifesta¬ 
tion of the senate’s approval of the conduct of Hyrcanus, 
an order was made that the Jewish ambassadors should 
have their homeward expenses allowed them out of the 
public treasury, and that letters should be written to 
all the confederate states and princes in their way, to 
give them a safe and honourable passage through their 
dominions. Nothing could have been more successful 
than this embassy. The year following another embassy 
was sent to return tlianks for the above mentioned 
favours, and in acknowledgment thereof they presented 
the senate with a cup and shield of gold to the value of 
50,000 gold pieces of their money. Another decree was 
then made in favour of the Jews, ratifying and con¬ 
firming all that was granted them in the decree of the 
former year. This decree is recited, in full, by the 
Jewish historian, in his Antiq. book xiv. c. 16, but 
Prideaux shows that it is there misplaced, as if it had 
been enacted in the time of Hyrcanus the Second, 
while the matter contained in the decree clearly proves 
that it was granted to Hyrcanus the First. See Prideaux 
on J. Hyr. 9, where he clearly proves that there is some 
error in the placing of this decree in the writings of the 
Jewish historian. Such errors as this are of’ historic 
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importance, and should bo carefully noticed by every 
reader who wishes to have correct information. 

In the year 110 B.C., Hyrcanus, finding he had 
nothing to fear from the neighbouring princes, they 
being much engaged in harassing each other, and 
he having increased in riches and power, resolved 
to completely reduce Samaria and bring it under 
his dominion, he therefore sent Aristobulus and 
Antigonus, two of his sons, to besiege the city. The 
Samaritans, not being able to defend themselves, sent 
to Antiochus Cyzicenus, king ofDamascus, for his assis¬ 
tance. On receiving the invitation ho eame at the head 
of a groat army, with an intention to raise the siege and 
compel the .lews to retreat, but the two brothers gave 
him battle, and drove him to Sycthopolis, after which 
they returned to the siege, and pressed it so hardly that 
the Samaritans sent to Cyzieenus a second time for 
relief, but ho was so engaged with his own affairs that 
ho could not comply with their wishes. They then sent 
for Ptolemy Lylhyrus, king of Egypt, who sent six 
h\indrcd auxiliarie.s, much against the will of Cleopatra, 
his mother, who was under some obligation to two Jews, 
sons of Uuias (Chelcias and Ananias). These were her 
chief ministers, that commanded her forces and directed 
her councils. For their sakes therefore she favoured 
the Jews, and was averse to anything which might tend 
to their damage. When Cyzicenus heard that the 
Egyptian auxiliaries had arrived, he also came and 
joined their forces; consequently the Jews had to con¬ 
tend with this three-fold enemy, but they still main- 
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tained their ground and carried on the siege. Cyzicenus 
durst not attack the besiegers, but attempted to draw 
them ofif by harassing and plundering the surrounding 
country, hoping thereby to divert the Jews and relieve 
the Samaritans. But in this he foiled, and finding his 
army continually deserting him he retired out of the 
field to Tripoly, leaving two of his principal com¬ 
manders to conduct the remainder of the war. These 
officers, after one battle, commanded by Callimandcr, 
were vanquished, and Epicrates, the other commander, 
soon came to an agreement with the sons of Hyrcanus. 
For a sum of money he sold Scythopolis and all the 
other places which the S 5 Tian 8 had in their country, 
and thereby basely betrayed the interest of his master 
for his OAvn gain. The Samaritans, therefore, finding 
no hopes of relief, surrendered themselves into the 
hands of Hyrcanus, who forthwith demolished the place 
and cut trenches across the ground to be filled with 
water that it might never be rebuilt. It may be proper 
here to state, that the inhabitants of .Samaria at that 
time were not the ancient Samaritans, or the sect wlio 
worshipped God in Mount Gerezim. These had been 
expelled, as we have before noticed, by Ale.xander the 
Great, on account of murdering Andromacims, his 
governor of Syria, and that monarch repeopled it with 
a race of Syro-Macedonians, who were superstitious 
heathens. From this time the city of Samaria remained 
in a ruined condition until it was rebuilt by Herod the 
Great, who gave it the name of Sibaste, in honour of 
Augustus, Sebastos being the Greek word for Augustus. 
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After this victory the Jewish prince reigned over all 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, and several other places 
which bordered on the country. He was therefore one 
of the most potent princes of the age, and his power 
and forces were dreaded by the neighbouring nations. 
The remainder of his life was characterised by peace 
and prosperity, with the exception of the troubles be 
had with the Pharisees at the close of his life. Some 
of these Pharisees, who pretended to be more than 
ordinarily strict in religious matters, professed to find a 
flaw in his qualifications for the pontifical office. A 
man of this sect, named Eleazer, who is spoken of as 
taking delight in making disturbanees, pretended that 
ho had found out, on the testimony of the ancients, that 
the mother of Hyrcanus was a captive taken in the 
wars, and therefore ho was incapable of holding the 
office of high priesthood according to their law. Had 
this statement been correct he would have been disquali¬ 
fied for holding this office, or being a priest of any 
order, for a son bom of a prohibited marriage was con¬ 
sidered in the eye of the Jewish law a profane person, 
and consequently incapable of holding the office of a 
priest. But Josephus assures us this story was alto¬ 
gether false, and a most notorious calumny, and was 
therefore resented by Hyrcanus and by all present on 
the occasion with great indignation. This matter, how¬ 
ever, became the origin of great and lasting disturbance, 
and ultimately resulted in Hyrcanus going over to the 
party or sect called Sadducees. He did not live long 
after this imbappy disturbance, as he died the following 
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year. The subject was again agitated in the reign of 
his SOD, and gave rise to much bloodshed. 

Ifyrcanus was a man who was much and deservedly 
respected, and highly honoured both as a prince and a 
priest, and Josephus also tries to make it out that he 
was a prophet, but we think in this he fails, as he does 
in several similar cases. The troubles created by the 
Pharisees did not end, as we have intimated, with the 
death of Hyrcanus, but extended to his surviving 
family, and in the time of Alexander Janeua they be¬ 
came open enemies to the lilaccabeans. As wo have 
hero distinctly mentioned the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
ceos as religious sects existing aiming tlic Jews, and ns 
they will afterwards be more particularly referred to, it 
may bo the most proper place boro to give a brief 
account of them, and also of another sect called the 
Essenes. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

JClisr of i[ie ^hnristfs nn^l oifcr Stefs. 


Tlir rimri^ccRwciT numerous nud influentml in thetimoof ITvrcanug 
—Thrir PuppoM^l origin — Their hijih pretensions to holiness 
pn)urullrM—Tl;ey were denounced by the Siviour—How their 
reli|;ion iKtnnio jioptilnr—The doctrines wliich they held—Various 
Mvts of I’hnrisees—Their Reneral chameter—The Saddticccs— 
Their sdppnscd ori^jiii—The general drelrines which they held— 
Thrir (K)sition in political nnd social life—The Essenes—Tlieir 
origin—Their habits and manner of life—Tliey wore dirided into 
two cla«.*rs or onlers—Tlioy are never mentiontHl in the Jsew Tes¬ 
tament. reason* why—riiilo mentions them — Their general 
clmmcter—TI jo Konmnists suppose the ICssonos wore Christian 
monlis—Thi* notion sliown to bo false—Tlio origin of Christian 
monkism—The llerodinns. 


I HE Pharisoes, if not the most ancient of 
tlio Jewish sects, were unquestionably the 
most popular and numerous, and conse¬ 
quently more influential titan any distinct religious 
sect which ever existed amongst the ancient Jews. 
When, under what circumstances, and by whose 
agency this sect came into existence, cannot safely 
be determined, there being no authentic records of 
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their origin; and when the first mention is made of 
them hy the Jewish historian, they were evidently both 
numerous and influential. It has been thought they 
arose before the time of the Maccabees, or about 
300 B.c. If this supposition he correct, it was when 
Onias I. was high priest or in the days of Simon the Just, 
who immediately succeeded him. This righteous man 
entered on his pontifical office three hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ, and soon after this period the Jews were 
brought under the Syrians, when, through oppression 
and the introduction of heathenism, the priestliood be¬ 
came corrupted, and the Hebrew religion in high 
quarters scarcely existed, even in form. Some of 
their high priests were openly wicked, and intermixed 
Judaism with heathenism, till at length the pontifical 
seat remained empty for seven years. It is therefore 
scarcely probable that the Pharisees arose in these 
times. Perhaps we may trace their origin in principle, 
at least, to a more early period. Soon after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon there arose two parties of men 
among them; one party maintained that tho fulfilling of 
all righteousness consisted in adhering to and obeying 
the written word of God, as revealed to Muses and tho 
Hebrew prophets, whoso inspiration had been acknow¬ 
ledged by Ezra,Nehemiah,and the ecclesiastical councils; 
these were called Zadikim, or the righteous. The other 
party, who were called Chaidim, superadded to the 
written law the traditional constitution of the elders, 
and other rigorous observations, to which, by way of 
supererogation, they voluntarily devoted themselves. 
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and reckoned that they thereby attained to a higher 
degree of holiness than they could reach by ordinary 
means ; they were therefore regiirded as 'pious and holy 
as well as righteous. From these ancient Cliaidim, 
afterwards, in the days of the Maccabees, called Assi- 
dsam, the Pharisees undoubtedly derived some of their 
first principles, as also did the Essenes. When they 
added other pretensions of extraordinary piety to these 
first principles they became a distinct sect, and were 
called Pharisees, “A term which is supposed to be 
derived from the Hebrew word Pharash, which signifies 
“to separate” (Bu.x. Lex. Rabhinecum). It appears, 
therefore, they were designated Pharisees, to indicate 
that they were separatists, not from the Jewish ecclesi¬ 
astical cstahlishment, but from the common people, 
whom they regarded as their inferiors, cspeeially in a 
religious point of view, whom they designated an 
haurt l:, or the p(>ople of the earth ; regarding them¬ 
selves ns super-earthly, having attained unto the highest 
state of piety and holiness. Rut it is evident from 
our blessed Saviour’s frequent condemnation of this 
sect that their religion in his day consisted merely of 
outward forms and ceremonies, which they performed 
from no higher principles than to bo seen of men. They 
arc represented as being proud, ambitious, hypocritical, 
and really wicked, deserving the damnation of hell. 
They were warned as such both by John the Baptist, 
and Christ, and exhorted to flee from the wrath to 
come, by repentance and reformation. 

While the Pharisees were ceremoniously religious, we 
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have the highest authorit}' to pronounce them grossly 
immoral; for in the New Testament they are charged 
with some of the worst crimes, committed under a 
cloak of religion, and they are denounced by Christ, 
who was able to estimate their true character, as 
deserving the greatest condemnation. In his zeal for 
holiness and purity of principle he designates them, 
not only as fools and blind guides, but hypocrites, and 
cruel oppressors, in exacting tithes, and devouring 
widows’ houses, and of making the word of God of none 
effect by their vain traditions. And yet we find they 
had wrought up their system with so much plausible 
outward appearance as to commend itself to popular 
applause, and themselves to the highest seats in the 
synagogues and the most distinguished and honourable 
offices in the Jewish hierarchy; which things clearly 
prove the corrupt state and condition of the established 
religion among the Jews in the Saviour’s time. 

We have perhaps said enough concerning these reli¬ 
gionists to give the reader a general idea of their 
character, and will only add a few particulars respecting 
the doctrines which they held. They are spoken of by 
Josephus as holding the doctrine of absolute predesti¬ 
nation, the same as the Essenes, and yet believing in 
free will with the Sadducees. We may here also add 
that these two doctrines are held by many theologians in 
our day, but no man has ever yet been able to make 
these doctrines harmonize or appear compatible with 
each other. They cannot really co-exist in the same 
creed. It has been said the free will of man consists 
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in, and means no more than, freely choosing what ho is 
unalterably predestined to choose. What is this but 
free compulsion ? If a man’s volition and choice be 
predestinated, it is no more free will, but compulsion, 
because, according to this theory, he is to all intents 
the subject of absolute necessity, both in thought and 
action. Those, therefore, who maintain the doctrine of 
absolute unconditional predestination had better, for 
the sake of consistency, drop the idea of free will 
altogether, and regard man merely as a passive instru¬ 
ment. 

The Pharisees believed in the e.\istcnco of angels and 
spirits, in the resurrection of the body, the immortality 
of the soul, and future rewards and punishments. Their 
grand and fundamental error in relation to faith was in 
placing oral tradition on a level with, if not above, 
written revelation, ns wo have just noticed. The Phari¬ 
sees were divitled among themselves into various sid)- 
sects. Hence the .lerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds 
speak of seven diflerent kinds of Pharisees, who were 
distinguished by different appellations, such as the 
Shechemitos, the Dishing, the Bleeding, the Mortar 
Pharisees. But the distinctions and peculiarities of 
these subdivisions not being of great importance we 
deem it useless to enter into any minute descriptions of 
them. 

In reference to the Sadducees, they were evidently 
disbelievers in God’s word. We have spoken of their 
supposed origin in another place, from which it appears 
they arose about the same time as did the Pharisees. 
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At their commencement their profesied object was to 
preserve or to restore the original religion of Moses, in 
its purity, by removing from it all which bad been 
added to it by the traditions of the Pharisaical party. 
But afterwards they fell by degrees into unbelief with 
regard to what is evidently taught in the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures, so that their creed in the Saviour’s time was in 
many respects similar to the philosophy of Epicurius. 
Though tlicy professed to believe in Moses and tlie 
prophets, their faith was very defective, for they neither 
believed in the immortality of the soul nor the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, nor in the existence of angels or 
spirits, all which doctrines are taught in the Jewish 
Scriptures, tiiough not so clearly and explicitly as in 
the New Testament. The Sadducees were neither so 
numerous nor so influential as the Pharisees, hut many 
of the more wealthy Jews embraced the Sadducean 
principles, and at times attained to high positions. 
Like the Pharisees, they were denounced by Christ as 
hypocritical and ungodly. 

The Essenes were a sect more pious and devoted to 
God, and also more disinterested and charitable than 
either the Pharisees or the Sadducees. Disgusted with 
the religious pomp, pride, hypocrisy, and sclfisliness of 
the Pharisees, and shocked with the heathenish infidelity 
of the Sadducees, they separated themselves from them 
both; not only religiously, but also socially and locally. 
For they formed a settlement on the western shores of 
the Dead Sea, where they fixed their residence and had 
recourse to a mystic and an ascetic life. There they 
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established a community, and adopted pecidiar habits 
and manners of living. They were divided into two 
classes or orders. Some of them passed their lives in a 
state of celibacy, hut adopted and brought up children 
as though they had been their own in all respects. 
Others embraced the state of matrimony, which they 
considered as lawful when entered upon with the 
solo design of propagating the speeies, and not to 
satisfy the demands of natural desire. And therefore, 
before entering on the marriage state they had recourse 
to such peculiar customs and rcgidations as would, in 
their opinion, furnish proof of their sincerity and purity 
of design on this subject. 

It is wortliy of remark tiuit though this sect existed 
in the days of Clirist, he never once mentioned them, 
either by way of praise or blame, nor does their name 
ever occur in Iho writings of tho New Testament. But 
this may be at least partly accounted for on the suppo¬ 
sition tliat from their retired and secluded mode of 
life, they never came in contact vrith either Christ or 
his apostles. Tliat they existed in and before tho days 
of Clirist is evident, not only from the WTitings of Jose¬ 
phus, wlio gives a lengthy description of them, but also 
from the writings of Philo the Jew, who wrote before 
Josephus; Pliny also (lih. v. c. 17) gives a description 
of them. It appears also from Philo’s account of them, 
that this sect was not confined to Palestine, but had 
extended, in his time, to other parts; for there were 
some of them in Egypt. And Philo, being an Alexan¬ 
drian Jew, would be better acquainted with those in 
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Egypt than with those in Judea and Syria, w’hile 
Josephus would be better qualified to describe those in 
Palestine than woidd Philo, especially as he was for 
some time, in bis early life, associated with tins sect. 
Therefore, firom the writings of these two ancient his¬ 
torians, we might, if deemed neces.'ary, collect suflficient 
information to furnish the reader with a full and accu¬ 
rate description of them; this, however, would be 
superfluous. We shall, therefore, conclude with a few 
general facts. The Essenes were temperate, modest, 
industrious, contemplative, and religious; being honest, 
truthful, and benevolent, and worshipped God with 
becoming devotion. In some matters they were curious 
and superstitious. They were never either very nume¬ 
rous or influential; and beyond their own sect they 
never did much good, and certainly no evil, as they 
never interfered with politics, or disturbed mankind by 
enforcing their religion. It may not bo generally 
knoivn that the Romanists argue the divine institution 
of monkism from what Eusebius says of the Egyptian 
contemplative Essenes, which account he seems to have 
gathered from the writings of Philo, who calls them 
Tlicrapentai. It is argued they were Christian mouks, 
and were formed into that order by' St. JIark. This is 
either wilful deception, or a manifestation of historic 
ignorance. It is true that Eusebius says that “ these 
Therapentoe were Christian monks instituted by' St. 
Markbut without either truth or good judgment; 
and we are surprised that men making such high pre¬ 
tensions to learning should base their arguments on 
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such manifest errors. These Egyptian Essenes could 
not be Cliristians, because Philo wrote of them before 
the spread of Christianity in Egypt. Ho was an elderly 
man when he came to Eome on an embassy from 
the Jews of Alexandria in the year 39, which was only 
sis years after the death of Christ, and we may bo cer¬ 
tain that no such order of Christians existed in Egypt 
at so early a period. Besides, Philo makes no mention 
of, or reference to, their Christian principles; but on 
the contrary speaks of their Judaism, in reference to 
the Sabbath and the Jlosaic institution, which leads to 
the conclusion they were Jews and not Christians. 

Christian monkery had its beginning about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after Christ, in the singular conduct 
of a young gentleman named Paul, who, in order to 
avoid tho Decian persecution, fled into a desert, and 
fixed his abode in a cave, in which bo continued during 
his subsciiuent life, his example being followed by 
another young gentleman named Antony, and after¬ 
wards many others adopted the same mode of living, 
formed theinselved into a body, and constituted Antony 
their Abbot. Neither Christ nor his apostles ever pre¬ 
scribed any such useless course of life, it being alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with the religion whieb they taught. 
The reader will pardon this digression, and allow a few 
remarks on another sect, though, historically considered, 
rather out of place. 

The Herodians being mentioned in the New Testa¬ 
ment, we may just say, they were a political rather 
than a religious sect, constituted so as to please Herod 
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the Great, and Laving said this, it is sufficient to give 
the reader an idea of their general character. Their 
design was te carry out, as far as practicable, the poli¬ 
tical schemes of their founder and master. They were 
professed Jews, but in many of their actions practical 
heathens—time and men servers, corrupt and dishonest 
in principle, like the man whom they studied to please 
and wliose name they bore, and, like him, they opposed 
Christ and the pure holy doctrines which he preached. 
This disgraceful sect was ephemeral, but it existed quite 
long enough. Wo must now return to that stage of 
.lewish history where we broke off, in order to describe 
the above mentioned sects. 



CHAPTER XX. 


^Tistobulus anb ^nti^onus. 


Ari»tnbiilus the eldest son of Ilyrcanus—how be8uceee<led his father 
in the governiuent of Judea—IIis unworthy diameter and cruel 
conduct—IIis slinrt and unhappy reljjn—Remarks on historical 
statements concerning his brother’s death (Antigonus)—The cruel 
conduct of the cpieen in this aflUir—The aa-ful death of Aristobulus 
—A curious st<>ry res|>ecting prophecy, related by Josephus—His 
idea of the Kssenian prophets not sustained. 

T the death of Ilyrcanus, which took place 107 
Aristobulus, his eldest son, succeeded 
him both in the ofllco of high priest and 
supremo governor of the country. In the conduct of 
this prince we arc furnished with manifest proof of his 
unwort hincss to sustain either of these important offices. 
IIis first tr.msaction, after his assumption to governing 
authority, was an act of consummate cruelty, and a 
disgrace to the Alaccabean dynasty. In the first place 
he demonstrated his ambition by putting a diadem upon 
his head and assuming the title of king, which none of 
his predecessors had done since the Babylonish captivity. 
His mother most likely disapproved of this conduct, for 
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by bis father’s will bis mother could claim a right to 
the sovereignty after his death. But Aristobulus having 
overpowered her, cast her into prison, where she lay 
until she was starved to death. He also cast three of 
his brothers into prison, where he kept them during his 
life; and as to the other, Antigonus, he allowed him 
for a time to share in the government, but afterwards 
put him to death also. The reign of this cruel and 
unhappy prince was short and tragical. His first act 
was the murder of his mother, and his last the slaugh¬ 
tering of his valiant brother, immediately after which 
he died a most miserable death. And yet, strange to 
say, Josephus says “ he was a man of candour and of 
great modesty,” and then through Strabo ejuotes Tima- 
gencs, the Ale.vandrian historian, in confirmation of 
this testimony, who says, “ This man was a person of 
candour and very serviceable to the Jews, for he added 
a country to them, and obtained a great part of the 
nation of the Iturians for them.” Timageiies ought to 
have said that his innocent and brave brother, Antigouus, 
whose death Aristobulus foolishly and cruelly brought 
about, “ obtained a great part of the nation of the 
Iturians,” for this, according to historical details, was 
really the case. For while Aristobulus was engaged in 
a war with the Iturians he fell sick and had to return 
to Jerusalem, but Antigonus stayed with the army and 
finished the war. 'Vl’Iiile Aristobulus lay ill his queen 
made him believe that Antigonus had a design to usurp 
the throne, by which means he was excited to jealousy. 
When Antigonus returned from the Iturian war in 
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triumph to Jerusalem, it being the time of the feast of 
tabernacles, he went immediately up to the temple to 
perform his devotions, without stopping to alter his 
dress; he therefore appeared in his armour and his 
guards about him, as ho entered the city. Tliis action 
was misrepresented to the king, who was made to believe 
it was an indication that Antigonus intended at once to 
put an end to his brother’s life and take the kingdom 
for himself. The guilty wretch, whose conscience still 
smote him, and whose hands were still red with the blood 
of his mother, whom he caused to be star\’od to death 
in prison, was now terrified, thinking, no doubt, that the 
day of retribution was at hand. But though sick and 
self-condemned, this “ caiulld and modest man” 
devised a plan to murder his giillant brother, who had 
just returned from fighting his battles and adding terri¬ 
tory to bis dominion. 

Ari^tohulus sent an order for his brother to come to 
his palace where he then lay ill, and that he must come 
unarmed as a token that there was no hurt intended; at 
the same time he had arranged for a guard to be placed 
in the passage through which he knew his brother must 
piuss, and gave instructions that if he came in his 
armour they must slay him immediately. The crafty 
queen hearing of this arrangement, and being deter¬ 
mined if possible to sacrifice the life of Antigonus, 
corrupted the message, and caused Antigonus to be 
informed that the king, hearing that he had a very fine 
suit of armour, was desirous that he should appear 
before him in the same, that he might see how it became 
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him. Antigonus on receiving this message, immediately 
passed through the gallery on his way to the king, and 
when the guards saw him approach in his glittering 
panoply, they fell upon him aecording to their orders, 
and murdered him. The queen was certainly more to 
blame in this case than the timid and foolish king. 
Timid because his fears were groundless, and foolish be¬ 
cause the plan he devised for detecting his brother, 
provided he had intended mischief, was artless and silly, 
such as a crafty schemer might have turned to great 
advantage. Aristobulus, after the slaughter- of his 
brother, grievously repented that he had been the cause 
of it. His mind was racked with the horrors of re¬ 
morse and despair, in which state of mind the murder 
of his mother would again flash in his conscience, and 
sting his guilty soul beyond endurance. This state of 
mind aggravated the disease under which ho was 
suffering, so that he was seized with a vomiting of 
blood, and as one of his servants was carrying it away 
in a vessel, he stumbled and spilt it, on the very spot 
where his brother had been assassinated. It is not im¬ 
probable that the blood of Antigonus, which still 
remained on the floor, was the cause of the accident, for 
it is said to have taken place “ on the very spot where 
the blood of Antigonus remained on the ground.” 
The bystanders, at this singular and revolting occur- 
^ rence, uttered a piercing outcry of horror ; the king, 

who heard it, inquired the cause thereof, and being in- 
\ formed of what had taken place, the shock was more 

V than he could endure. He became his own accuser, for 
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feeling the greatest agony, both of body and mind, he 
cried out, “Great God, thou dost avenge very justly the 
fratricide which I have committed; how long will my 
guilty soul he thus confined within my body ? ” And 
when he had uttered this affecting and melancholy excla¬ 
mation, he gave up the ghost, and his “ guilty soul ” 
appeared before the tribunal of his Jlaker. Thus 
ended the life of a man who murdered his venerable 
mother to gain an earthly cro^vn, and who caused the 
death of his unoffending brother, as he thought, to pre¬ 
serve it, after having reigned only one year to wear it. 
This man was of the Maceabcan family, gnindson of the 
venerable and pious Simon, who shone so brilliantly 
during tlio ^laccabean wars and the Jewish reformation ; 
hujivas also tho son of tho famous H}Tcanus, who so 
hiCi^iirably sustained his high position as governor and 
■jji^^ff of the nation, flow soon tho glory of these 
celi;bratcd reformers became tarni.shcd, and tho noble 
'cause for which they bled and died became corrupted 
by tho misdeeds of their own posterity, and was never 
after purified, for tho successor of Aristobulus, who was 
the last Maccabcen prince able to hold the reins of 
governtnent, was no better than himself. 

Josephus relates a curious story respecting the death 
of Antigonus, in which he endeavours to make it appear 
that a man named Judas, an Essene, had predicted his 
death, and that it should take place on that day at 
Straton’s Tower, which the prophet understood to mean 
a tower of that name which stood on the sea-coast, and 
was afterwards called Cesarea. And this place being 
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two days’journey from Jerusalem, Judas, therefore, on 
seeing Antigonus that day so far from this Straton’s 
Tower, concluded that his prophecy was hy some means 
defeated, on which account he was, like Jonah, in great 
distress of mind on seeing Antigonus alive and at so 
great a distance from the place where he had predicted 
his death should take place. This the Jewish historian 
relates in his own peculiar style (Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 19), 
and then he adds, “ the subterraneous gallery where 
Antigonus was slain was just under that turret or tower 
which was called Straton’s Tower.” And, therefore, ho 
concludes the prophecy was fulfilled, much to the satis¬ 
faction of Judas the Essenian prophet. It is worthy' of 
notice that .Josephus speaks of tliis prophecy in connec¬ 
tion with Judas teaching “the art of foretelling tilings 
to come.” So it appears he pretended to have rules hy 
which he predicted future events, and taught the science 
as a mysterious art. Not like the divinely insjiired 
prophets who never resorted to necromancy of any kind, 
but spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Notwithstanding the various attempts of Josephus to 
prove that true prophets existed among the Jews after 
the days of Jlalachi, it seems that he was lahouring 
under mistake; he fails, at least in our judgment, to 
furnish satisfactory proof of this. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

giltranJitt 3 fantwua, Jlin 0 of |iibfa. 


Aloiantlfr .Tnnncii^ pjit* one of hi* brother* to death, Injt allow* the 
other to livo in retirement—Alexander an extraordinarr character 
—A Miuiuimrj of hi* battle*, cam|viign*, defeat*, and rictorie*— 
The Phiirieeo* can*«' him much trouble—ITe put* (1,000 otTender* 
to the Hlanuhter—Ko i* guanled by (l.tXK) foreljjn mercenarie*— 
](is expedition npiinst the Arab* in the land of HCoab and Gilead, 
&e.— Ix)*oH most of hi* army in Arabia—The dreadful consequence 
f»f hi* Arabian expetlitlon—Civil war in which .Ml,000 were slain— 
Demetrius marches with a |K)werful army into Judea to a*8i*t the 
Jewish reU'l*—hiomo of the n'bels turn in favour of Alexander, 
and thereby save him fr«)m utter ruin—The end of Demetriu*— 
The rel>el parly defcatetl—The harborotis conduct of Alexander 
toward* the sulnlued rebel*—Stricture* on the opinion* of various 
historian*—The general clmmclor of Alexander—Ilis death—His 
lA«t instruction and advice to his wife—Remark* on hi* plausible 
counsel—Kxamination of Dr. Pridcaux's remarks relative to Anna 
the Prophetess. 


pIEX Aristobulus w.is dead, his wife, Salome, 
released the three hrothers from prison; 
and Alexander, sumamed Janneus, being 
the eldest, took the government of the kingdom. 
When he commenced his reign some attempts were made 
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by bis younger brother to internvpt him, which was con¬ 
strued into treason, for which offence he was immedi¬ 
ately put to death; but the other brother, called 
Absalom, being willing to quietly submit to Alexander’s 
ruling authority, was allowed to live, and as he re¬ 
mained in retirement from all public life, Alexander 
was very kind to him. Had he offended in one instance, 
or given the least indication of disquietude, most likely 
death would have been his instant portion, for Alexander 
evidently delighted in shedding blood, and was deter¬ 
mined at any sacrifice to maintain his supreme authority. 
The life of this prince was characterised by the most ex¬ 
traordinary vicissitudes and sanguinary events. It is not 
improbable that his ambition and predominant desire for 
dominion and power prompted him to imitate the great 
Macedonian king of the same name. We shall not 
attempt to describe the particulars of his brilliant con¬ 
quests and terrible defeats in connection with his 
military career, but simply to give a brief summary of 
his battles, campaigns, and sieges, and the result of his 
turbulent and bloody reign. In tho first year of his 
elevation to the throne, after settling matters at home, 
he marched at the head of his troops, as chief com¬ 
mander, against the Ptolemians, and after vanquishing 
them in battle he shut them up in the city (Ptolemais) 
and there besieged them. But being attacked by the 
enemy without he was obliged to raise tho siege and 
lead off his army into the field. 

In this expedition he sustained the loss of 30,000 
men, and would have been utterly ruined, had not 
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Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, sent him timely assist¬ 
ance, by which means he was enabled to stop the 
victorious march of the enemy. Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
who was expelled by bis mother, the Queen of Egypt, 
raised an army in the island of Cyprus, and invaded 
Palestine. Both armies, after spending their strength, 
left the battle-field to recruit their forces. Alexander 
did not long romain at rest. Ho next marched into 
Coolo-Syriu, and besieged the city of Gadara with 
success, and then proceeded to Amathus, one of the 
strong- fortresses of the country, where were concealed 
much valuable property. Ho gained a temporary pos¬ 
session of this fortress, but soon sustained a terrible 
defeat from Tlieodorus, who not only regained his trea¬ 
sures, but also captured the baggage of Alexander and 
killed 10,000 of his men. But notwithstanding tliis 
defeat and loss, such was the constancy and determina¬ 
tion of this Jewish warrior, that, after recruiting bis 
army, he marched to liaphia and Authedon, towns 
situated on the hlediterranean, and took them. He 
then laid siege to Gaza, which was so skilfully and 
g-allautly defended by Apollodotus and his brave soldiers 
that, at the end of the year, Alexander had made but 
little progress, and his army was almost ruined by a 
desperate sally made upon them in the dead of the 
night. At length, to the great advantage of the be¬ 
siegers, sedition arose in the city, Apollodotus was 
murdered by his brother, and the place was betrayed 
into the hands of Alexander, who put the inhabitants 
of the city, old and young, male and female, to the 
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sword. In this indiscriminate slaugliter many of the 
Jews were cut off by the enraged citizens, who bravely 
and desperately fought for their lives. Alexander, feel¬ 
ing mortified by the resistance be had met with, and 
the loss he had sustained, reduced the city to a heap 
of ruins, and left it as a monument of his wrathful 
indignation. 

While Alexander was absent with his army, the 
Pharisees had so much distracted the affairs at home, 
that when he returned to Jerusalem, after the siege of 
Gaza, they poured upon him the greatest contempt, 
and publicly insulted him. W^hen he was going to the 
temple to officiate as high priest, at the feast of taber¬ 
nacles, the people joined in a sort of mutiny against 
him, pelted him with citron; and while ho was ollcriug 
the festival sacrifices on the great altar, they (in allu¬ 
sion to what Eleazar had said concerning his mother) 
called him a slave, and, as such, unworthy of either the 
pontifical or the regal office. Though Josephus says 
they had no reason to entertain this idea concerning his 
mother (being a captive taken in war), yet it is evident 
that many of the people believed it, and when she expired 
in prison, through the treatment of her cruel son Aristo- 
bulus, they quietly submitted to the wrong without any 
manifest resentment, which we may suppose they wo\ild 
not have done had they believed she was a Jewess. 
How this matter was we cannot safely say, as we are 
not furnished with any account of her ancestors or 
family. 

Alexander was so irritated by these insults that he 
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commaiided his troops to fall upon the people, and such 
was the slaughter which they made that the streets of 
Jerusalem were soon stained with the blood of 6,000 of 
these offenders. For this rash act Alexander for ever 
rendered himself insecure amongst his own people. His 
conduct caused them to fear him, while, at the same 
time, they hated him, and only wanted an opportunity 
to destroy him. Alexander being aware of this felt 
himself unsafe; he, therefore, engaged 6,000 foreign 
mercenaries, Pisidians and Cilicians, to form his body 
guard; and thus ho became alienated from his people. 
Tito severe me.isures which ho adopted with the unruly 
and disatfected Pharisees only checked them for the 
time being, the cause still existed. Had he joined 
clemency with correction ho might have had confidence 
in his oivn army for protection, which would have pro¬ 
duced mutual confidence and affection among the 
people; but ns he acted the part of an overbearing 
despot, ho was obliged to place himself under foreign 
protectors for safety: the rcsidt of this mutual exaspe¬ 
ration was most tragical, ^^’hen Alexander, by the 
terror of his bloody inflictions, had calmed down the 
storm which was rising against him, he again marched 
out against his foreign enemies, and having passed over 
the Jordan, made war with the Arabians and the inha¬ 
bitants of the land of 5Ioab and Gilead, and compelled 
them to become tributaries to him. He then went to 
the fortress of Amathus, where he supposed were con¬ 
cealed the immense treasures of Theodorus, who had 
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retaken them from Alexander, as we have before stated, 
and by whom he was defeated with great loss. 

The name of the Jewish conqueror had become so 
terrible by this time that Theodoras durst not stand a 
siege against him, he therefore carried off his treasures, 
withdrew his garrison, and left the empty deserted fort¬ 
ress for Alexander to act with it as he pleased. He 
destroyed the fortress, and this was all he could do,—no 
doubt very angry because there were neither treasures 
to gain, nor blood to shed, for he had now become so 
accustomed to war and plunder that either would have 
caused him great joy. But being disappointed in both 
he made an expedition into Gaulonitis, a country lying 
on the east side of the lake of Gennesareth, and there 
engaged in a war against Obedas, an Arabian king. 
But on this occasion the Arab chief proved too shrewd 
for the Jewish hero, for Alexander was drawn by him into 
an ambuscade, where he lost most of his army, and 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner himself by an 
heroic Arab prince. He was humbled to the dust, and 
compelled to retiun to Jerusalem ; but instead of his 
people giving him a hearty welcome after his toils and 
conflicts they rose in open rebellion against him. Wlien 
he left them they were much embittered against him, 
and on his return, in his comparatively weak condition, 
they resolved to destroy him. Such was the animosity 
of his subjects against him, that when he inquired of 
them what he could do to obtain their goodwill, they 
unanimously replied that he had nothing to do but to 
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kill Limself. Alexander, however wishful to oblige 
them, was not willing to commit suicide, but made up 
his mind, if possible, to subdue them. He took courage, 
and lost no time in getting together a military force 
sufficiently strong to successfully oppose them, whereon 
commenced a civil war which lasted six years, during 
which period 50,000 people were destroyed, and innu¬ 
merable calamities entailed on the nation. 

The rebels, not feeling themselves able to withstand 
the forces which Alexander brought against them, ap¬ 
plied to Demetrius Eucherus, who bad established him¬ 
self as king of Damascus, for assistance. Demetrius 
gladly complied with their request, and forthwith 
marcberl into Judea, and joined the Hebrew rebels. 
Tlie army of Demetrius consisted of Sjrians and Jews, 
and amounted to 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Alex¬ 
ander encountered them with G,000 Greek mercenaries 
and 20,000 loyal Jews; but he was overthrown with 
great slaughter,—“ He lost all his Greeks to a man, 
and the greater part of his other forces.” With tho 
remnant of his broken and discomfited army he fled 
into tho mountains for refuge. It was thought that at 
this time ho would have been utterly ruined had he 
not received assistance from some of tho rebel party, 
who, when they saw him in such distress, took com¬ 
passion on him, and 6,000 of them went over to him; 
most likely thinking they might as well have a known 
tyrant of their own nation for a governor, as an vm- 
known tyrant of foreign blood for their king. 

■^^'hen Demetrius saw so many going out to sympathize 
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■with their discomfited king, he feared the rest might 
do the same, and having had the satisfaction of shedding 
a deal of blood, and hiunbliug the haughty Jewish 
prince, he thought it safest and best to march with his 
own troops out of Judea, and go and fight with his 
brother Philip at Antioch. In this expedition he got 
well beaten—^was taken prisoner—sent as a present to 
Mithridates, king of Parthia, in whose hands he fell 
sick and died. After this Philip reigned over all Syria 
without a rival or competitor; but his reign was of 
short duration. 

After the retreat of Demetrius out of Judea, Alex¬ 
ander again collected his shattered forces, and strength¬ 
ened his army ■with additional recruits, with a renewed 
determination to crush the rebel party; and having 
vanquished them in several conflicts, he tried to bring 
them to terms of peace, but they refused, and continued 
to fight furiously against him, till they were completely 
defeated. The most desperate of them were taken 
prisoners, and ultimately put to death. 

The number of rebels which Alexander took prisoners 
after the siege of Bethome was 800, and in the manner 
of treating them he was giulty of the most barbarous 
act of cruelty ever recorded in the annals of any history. 
It was this which got him the appellation of Thmeidas; 
which was intended to indicate that he was as cruel and 
as wicked as the Thracians, a people the most notorious 
for barbarity, debauchery, and venereal pleasure then 
known upon earth. And indeed no name in human 
language could be too bad, or even bad enough, to 
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express the conduct and character of this princely and 
pontifical monster. Nevertheless, with all his apostacy 
and unutterable wickedness, he was still both high priest 
and king of the Jews. These 800 prisoners, whom he 
triumphantly brought in chains to Jerusalem, were all 
crucified in one day, and he put their \Tives and children 
to death before their faces as they hung dying on the 
crosses; while he, his wives and concubines, were ban¬ 
queting in view of the horrid scene, to feast their eyes 
and cruel passions by witnessing the mortal agonies of 
the expiring sufferers. 

In order to rightly judge of the conduct and moral 
feelings of the two parties, loyal and rebel, let the 
reader contrast the two cases just mentioned. WTien 
Alexander was overpowered by Demetrius, so that he 
was just on the verge of ruin, he found sjinpathy in 
tlio rebel party, who saved him, in liis helpless condi¬ 
tion, from utter destruction, by going over in thousands 
to his assistance. Hut when Alexander gained strength, 
and thereby got the rebels into his power, he put them 
to this shameful and cruel death, and with his wives and 
concubines gratified his depraved passions with their 
dying agonies. Nero was never guilty of greater cruelty. 
It is true, the Christians whom he put to death in his 
garden were innocent and unoffending ^^ctim8, but 
they were not of his religion, and he was a poor blind 
pagan. But Alexander crucified his own subjects, who 
were of the same religion with himself, and being high 
priest at the same time he ought to have exercised for¬ 
bearance, as the rebel party had done towards him. 
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His savage barbarity is without a comparison, save m 
the conduct of papal Home towards true Christians. 
But we are told by historians that “ this cruelty had 
its effects.” “ This terrible example completely quelled 
all resistance against Alexander; ho was never more 
molested by any other mutiny during the rest of his 
reign, and this tranquillity at home enabled him to 
extend his conquests abroad.” Yes, there was tran¬ 
quillity, like that of a stagnant pool, which breeds all 
manner of offensive and troublesome insects, and poisons 
the atmosphere with pestilential exhalations. True, ho 
extended his conquests abroad, and added extensive ter¬ 
ritories to his dominion, but his kingdom, nevertheles.s, 
wanted the elements of political cohesion and consoli¬ 
dation. Alexander made Judea again into a great 
kingdom, hut it tumbled to pieces immediately subse¬ 
quent to his death; and in reality he was the last 
Jewish king who was able to govern the nation. And 
the probability is, had ho lived much longer his troubles 
would have so increased from various quarters, that he 
would have been overwhelmed and have lost hisgoveming 
authority. His subjects were discontented, and the 
people whom he had conquered would not have calmly 
submitted long to his tyranny. 

After putting down the rebellion in Jerusalem, ho 
spent three years in besieging cities, subduing pro¬ 
vinces, and killing people who would not submit to his 
government and requirements, chiefly those places and 
people that had revolted during the civil war, in which 
he caused the death of 50,000 of his subjects. YTien 
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he returned to Jerusalem he gave himself up to luxiu-y 
and drunkenness, which is supposed to have brought on 
his last affliction, under which he languished for three 
years. A short time before his death, thinking that 
exercise might improve his health, he marched with his 
army to the country beyond the Jordan, and besieged 
Eagala, a castle of the Geraseas, where he died in camp; 
Alexandrathequeenbeingthenwith him. Whenshcfound 
ho was in a dying state, she was exceedingly troubled 
in reference to her future prospects. She knew that 
the generality of the people had great hatred towards 
the whole family, and she had therefore reason to expect 
that after Alexander’s death they would wreak their 
vengeance upon her and her children, and destroy the 
whole family. And no wonder that such dismal appre¬ 
hensions should take possession of her mind, when we 
reflect on the conduct of Alexander towards his subjects. 
Tlio Pharisees had undoubtedly been highly to blame in 
exciting the people to rebellion, and their conduct 
merited punishment; but no considenttion can justify 
the rigorous severity and wanton barbarity which he 
had indiscriminately inflicted upon so many of his 
subjects. 

Alexander was aware that the Pharisees were anxious 
to obtain power, and ho very reasonably supposed at 
his demise nothing else woidd satisfy them, and that 
unless this was granted rebellion would immediately 
ensue, and his wife and family would again he embroiled 
in civil war. Such was “ the tranquillity” of the home 
part of his kingdom! He therefore directed the queen 
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to conceal his death, for he knew ho was dying, until 
the castle should be taken, and then lead back the 
army in triumph to Jerusalem, carry with her his 
corpse, and as soon as she arrived, call together the 
chief of the Pharisees, and lay before them his dead 
body and teU them she resigned it wholly to their 
pleasure, either to be cast forth with ignominy in 
revenge for what they had suffered from him, or other¬ 
wise to be disposed of as they should think fit. And 
he moreover instructed her to promise them that she 
would follow their advice in all matters of the govern¬ 
ment, and do nothing therein but what slioidd be 
agreeable to their wishes, and according to their direc¬ 
tion. And he then added, “ follow this my advice, and 
you shall not only gain me an honourable funeral, but 
also both for you and your children a safe settlement 
in the governmenf.” She followed the direction of her 
dying husband, and it came to pass as he had predicted. 
For the Pharisees, on hearing that they, by his direc¬ 
tion, were to have the administration of the government 
and the management of all affairs, immediately laid 
aside their former hatred and bitterness to the dead 
king, which they had contracted and cherished while 
he was living, and professed to venerate his memory. 
They passed high encomiums upon liim, magnified his 
great exploits in enlarging their dominions, and in¬ 
creasing thereby the power, honour, and interest of the 
nation, and used every means to reconcile the common 
people to his family. They also buried his body with 
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great pomp and funereal lionours equal to those of any 
of the former Maccahean princes. 

This demise and direction may at the first glance 
appear very plausible and right, considered as a com¬ 
pensation to an injured people, or a piece of good 
policy, in reference to the tranquillity and safety of liis 
own family, for the time being; but the rights and 
privileges of another party ought to have been consi¬ 
dered also ; and the want of this was afterwards griev¬ 
ously felt, and hecamo the source of endless uneasiness 
and trouble. The very men who stood by Alexander, 
and supported him in his lifetime, sometimes contrary 
to their own judgment and feelings, were completely 
ignored in his will; nay, they were really placed under 
their enemies, whom they had thus created to please 
the man who now placed them in a powerless position. 
Ills only object iu death, or when dying, was to secure 
for his body an honourable interment, and the comfort¬ 
able settlement of his family afterwards. He seemed to 
entirely lose sight of his friends, and the real welfare of 
the nation. How inconsistent was bis conduct in this 
rcsjMjct. If the Pharisees were a sect so unfit for power 
and government while he was living, and their conduct 
so bad that he hesitated not to slay them by thousands, 
it was wrong in him when dying to arrange for them to 
have the entire government of the nation, to the exclu¬ 
sion of his friends and the party whom he could trust 
while living. Tlie fact is, he had done wrong through 
life, and he consequently felt himself wrong in death. 
He wished to satisfy an injured party, and to make 
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them some compensation for the injury he had done 
them, and he also dreaded their retaliation on his 
family: these thoughts and feelings caused him to 
lose sight of liis friends. 

As High Priest of the Church of the living God, he 
had spent too much of his time in shedding blood, in 
satisfying his carnal appetites and sensual desires, and 
too little of his time in his religious duties. Hence 
vital religion during his reign must have been nearly 
extinct. As at the time just previous to the Macca- 
bean reformation, it consisted principally in ritualistic 
mockery; and it could not possibly be otherwise amidst 
the strife, cruelty, and crimes which were practiced by its 
chief officers. Alas 1 for the Maccabean family, whose 
piety and holy valour raised the nation from the verge 
of ruin, and the brilliancy of whose deeds have never 
been surpassed, nor ever will be by mere mortals. But 
the folly and wickedness of their successors under¬ 
mined the wealth, the honour, the 8t.ability, and glory 
of the kingdom, and caused the throne to tremble. 
Alexander, by his irregular, foolish, and barbarous con¬ 
duct, did more towards bringing about the termination 
of the Asmonean d)Tiasty and the ruin of the nation, 
than all his conquests, as a mibtary man, did towards its 
extension and establishment. It is to bo hoped, how¬ 
ever, there were some pious people among the Jews in 
those dark and troublesome times. 

Before coneluding this chapter we may just observe, 
that Prideaux twice makes mention of one pious woman 
who lived in the time of Alexander, viz., Anna, spoken 
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of in the New Testament (Luke ii. 36-37), but from 
what source he has obtained his information he does not 
say. He seems to think she was really “ a widow about 
fourscore and four years,” or according to liis expla¬ 
nation 88 years, for he says she was married 95 B.C., 
and left a widow 88 b.c. If so, she must have been 
about 110 years old when Christ was horn,—a thing not 
impossible, but we think very improbable; for she was 
then a woman of great activity, daily attending to her 
religious duties. We think the sacred text means she 
was then a widow, and her real age was 84 years. If 
so she was born in the twcnty-6rst year of Alexander’s 
reign, or about six years before his death, and might 
bo married about 68 B.c., in the time of Hyreanus II. 
and Aristobulus his brother. And she would be left a 
widow about the time thatPompey conquered Jerusalem, 
and restored Ilyrciinus II. to the office of high priest. 
She was certainly a woman noted for her extraordinary 
piety and her strict and uniform attention to religious 
duties. This is evident from the honourable mention 
made of her by the inspired evangelist, “ There was 
one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of 
the tribe of Aser: she was of great age, and had lived 
with an husband seven years from her virginity; and she 
was a widow of about fourscore and four years, which 
departed not from the temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day. And she coming in 
that instant gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and 
spake of him to all them that looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem.” Luke ii. 36-38. She being designated 
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a prophetess may signify no more than that she was a 
person of deep piety, and a teacher of religion,—this is 
the opinion of several learned commentators. She no 
doubt read and studied the holy prophets, and might 
frequently speak of the long expected ISIessiah, and 
therefore in a subordinate sense might be regarded as a 
prophetess. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


(SJnctit gLlrrnnbnt nnb Jomptg. 


Queen Alexandra—She communientea tlio will of the late king to the 
Plmriocei, to their great delight—The conduct of the pliorisaical 
iect the cause of greot uneasiness—The Pharisees oppoint Hvreanua 
high priest—The traditional constitution is restored—Tho 
Pharisees demand tho liberty of all tho prisoners who were 
committe<l during the civil war, and restitution—Tho queen, 
through fear, virlds to tho demand—The Pharisees avenge tho 
death of the crucifietl rebels—Aristobulus goes with the aggrieved 
party to the queen to comphtin of the conduct of the pharisaical 
party—The queen in great diHIculty—Her prudent arrangement— 
Aristobulus attempts to raise himself to tho throne—Josephus 
and Pridenux on the conduct of Alexandra—Hyreanus succeeds 
his niotlicr ns governing prince—Aristobulus raises an army and 
fights with the troops of Ifyrcanus—IIvTcanus submits to bis 
brother—Tlie fall of tho Phariseca—Josephus and Archbishop 
Usher on Ilyrcanus’ reign—Antipatcr, father of Herod, takes 
the command of the llyrcanian army, and uses means to restore 
Ilyrcanus to tho throne—IIo resorts to crafty measures—Aretas, 
an Arabian king, marches into Judea with «)0,000 troops to give 
battle to Aristobulus—Tho duplicity of tho Arab general—^Tho 
curious story of Josephus concerning Onias—Pompey sends orders 
to Arctaa to withdraw bis troops from Jerusalem—Tlio retreating 
army of Aretas pursued by Aristobulus—The great power of 
Pompey—He finishes his war in Armenia and comes into Judea— 
He supports the claims of Hjrcanus—The siege of Jerusalem by 
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Pompey—Tho battle of tbo temple—^Tho last victory gained 
by Pompey—no rctuma in triumph to Eomc— A. brief aictcb of 
Pompey’o life. 

HE indiscreet and severe conduct of Alexander 
—during his reign—towards the pharisaical 
party, and at lus death having made pro¬ 
vision for them to come into full power of governing 
the nation, laid the foundation of ceaseless trouble 
during the reign of his surviving queen, and the 
sanguinary strife which followed, and so long con¬ 
tinued between his two sons. 

When the Ph.irisees were informed by Ale.xandia 
what the late king had instructed her to do in favour 
of their party they were transported with joy, and 
e.xtolled the deceased king, whom they proviouslj 
abhorred, as a mighty conqueror and a sincere patriot; 
and they bestowed upon his body a most magnificent 
fimcral. They also professed to be highly delightttl 
that the government was left in the hands of Alcxaiulra, 
hut their pleasure arose from the fact stated by Jose¬ 
phus, “ Alexandra had the kingdom, and tho Pharisees 
the power.” And this power they soon beg.in to use 
and abuse to their own advantage, and thereby created 
such uneasiness and dissatisfaction among the rest of 
the subjects as seemed to indicate tho approach of 
another ci\-il war. All this Alexander might have 
foreseen had he been a prudent man, but he simply 
arranged or dictated measures to calm the rising storm, 
which he saw gathering among the Pharisees, without 
due regird to the consequences of his measures. The 
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admission of the Pharisees to political power was 
eventually of very great importance to the Jewish 
nation, as was subsequently manifested ; for this power 
continued and increased with a most commanding 
influence over the minds of the people until the time 
of Christ, and afterwards, until the destruction of the 
nation ; and their conduct throughout shows them to 
have been a most mischievous sect. Under a high and 
pompous profession of extraordinary piety they were 
guilty of the most dishonourable conduct; in saying 
this, wo have Christ for our authority. 

Alexandra, after being settled on the throne, with 
the apparent satisfaction of the Pharisees, appointed 
her oldest son, llyrcanus, (Hie seeond Jlaccabeau prince 
of that name,) to the office of high priest, and yielded 
up the administmtion of civil government, in a great 
measure, to the Pharisees. The first thing which they 
did was to revoke the decree of Hyreanus the First, 
who, at tho latter end of his life, having fallen out 
with tho Pharisees, caused their traditional eonstitution 
to bo abolished, and which, until this time, had been 
firmly adhered to. This decree was mortifying to the 
Pharisaical sect; and now being in power they were 
determined to have it revoked. By this act of revoca¬ 
tion tho traditional constitution was restored, and the 
Pharisees had full liberty to propagate and impose it 
upon the people. 

In the next place they demanded of the queen to 
liberate all the prisoners who had been committed 
during the civil war in the time of Alexander, and to 
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recall those who had been sent into banishment for the 
like offences, or obliged to flee their country for safety. 
They next demanded retributive justice against those 
at whose instigation and by whose advice Alexander 
had crucified the eight hundred rebels taken at the 
siege of Bethome. This demand, it will be seen, in¬ 
cluded all who had stood by the king and supported 
him in suppre.'sing the rebellion, for they were all 
either directly or indirectly, by implication, involved in 
this guilt. Hence it was in effect to obtain royal con¬ 
sent to avenge the blood of the rebels upon the whole 
royal party, to whatever extent they might think proper. 

The queen, through fear of another civil war, yieldid 
to their demands, and they soon commenced the terrible 
work of revenge, which they carried on with such 
cruelties that their conduct hecamo intolerable and 
hateful. At length the suffering party, who had bi-en 
friends of the late king, went in a hody to the queen, 
with Aristobulus, her younger son, at their Iiead, and 
ventured to remonstrate with her against the oppres¬ 
sion and persecution of the pharisaical party. On 
obtaining an interview with the queen they showed her 
how hard it was that they should be thus punished and 
persecuted for faithfully adhering to, and supporting 
the king and his family in the late civil wars, and 
therefore they earnestly besought her either to relievo 
them from such oppression or allow them to peaceably 
leave the country; or otherwise appoint them to locate 
in and support the various garrisons in the more dis¬ 
tant parts of the kingdom, so that they might be out 
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of the reach of their enemies. The queen sympathised 
with them, and admitted the correctness of their state¬ 
ments, but she was now in the power of tlie Pharisees, 
and could not act as she pleased without exposing herself 
to immediate danger. She was reluctant either to part 
with so many of her friends, who had manifested their 
fidelity to the royal family in time of trouble, or to 
leave herself defenceless in the absolute power of a 
turbulent faction; she therefore complied with their 
third stipulation, and placed them in the several garri¬ 
sons of her kingdom, and this, all things considered, 
was perhaps the most prudent arrangement: “ For 

when they were thus settled in these fortresses, with 
their swords in their hands, their enemies could no more 
approach them to do them any hurt, and they served, 
while there, as a reserve for the serWce of the queen 
whenever occasion might require.” She had certainly 
some reason to apprehend and dread what followed, viz., 
the attempt of Aristobulus to raise himself to the 
throne; but if she bad acted otherwise than she did it 
is very likely such an attempt would have been made 
by some means. 

The command of the frontier garrisons was held by 
Aristobulus, and this prince employed the power thus 
invested in him to no other advantage than that of 
securing to himself the affections of the army under 
his command, and by this means increasing his military 
force; his object being, as soon as opportunity ofiered 
itself, to supplant his brother, take possession of the 
throne, and to subdue the Pharisees. The regency of 
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Alexandra continued nine years, during which she had 
much trouble with the two contending parties, and im¬ 
mediately after her death the strife for kingly authority 
commenced; for Aristobulus had privately arranged on 
the decease of his mother to seize the cro^rn for 
himself. 

With regard to the character and conduct of Alex¬ 
andra,historians have differed in their opinions. Josephui 
speaks of her as a very ambitious woman, who paid no 
regard to the principles of either honour or justice; 
that she counted every object inferior to that of absolute 
po.ssession of power and dominion. Ho also complains 
of her committing herself to the guidance of the Phari¬ 
sees, who had been hostile to her family, and add--, 
“the policy she pursued when alive, after her death 
filled her palace with calamity and trouble.” At the 
first glance it may appear so to the reader; but Joscplim 
ought to have considered the circumstances in which 
she was placed at the king’s death, and the instructions 
which he gave to her in reference to the policy she was 
to pursue. And we cannot hut think, if he had done 
so, he would not have been so severe in his condemna¬ 
tions, but have spoken in language more teinjicrate and 
qualified. We think Prideaiux speaks more correctly in 
reference to her character where ho says, “ She was a 
princess of great wisdom, and had she not gone too 
much to the Phiirisees, or could site possibly hare 
avoided doing so, no exception could have been made 
to her government.” 

After the death of Alexandra, Hyxeanus, her eldest 
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son, succeeded to the regal and pontifical dignities, 
“ but the reign of this mild and unambitious prince 
only continued for the short space of three 'months." 
(Josephus.) We deem it proper here just to notice 
that there exists some disagreement among historians as 
to the length of time Hyrcanus reigned. In Josephus 
we read “ three months," and yet this statement docs 
not agree with what he afterwards relates on tliis sub¬ 
ject, Prideau.\ therefore concludes he has fallen into a 
mistake. Archbishop Usher is of opinion that the 
three months ought to be read three years, and says 
tliat it was so in the original, but that “ the Greek word 
for months crept in instead of that which is for years 
by the error of some scribe that wrote out the copy.” 
Other learned men suppose, though he resigned his 
regal dignity at the end of three montlis, yet that he 
held the high priesthood for three years afterwards, 
until ho tied to Arctas at the instigation of Antipater. 
This last opinion appears most likely, and we think it 
may be admitted without absolutely rejecting what is 
said cither by the learned Dean or the critical and 
accomplished liishop. The Jewish historian may have 
fallen into some error in the use and appliciition of the 
terms months and years, and as Bishop Usher remarks 
there may have been some error made in copying from 
tlie original. It is evident from what took place imme¬ 
diately after the death of Alexandra, that the reign of 
Hyrcanus must have been very short, but he might be 
allowed to retain the high priesthood for some time 
afterwards. 
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Aristobulus, during the last sickness of his mother, 
had been making preparation to seize the crown at her 
death, and in the short space of fifteen days twenty-two 
of the garrisons were quietly surrendered into his hands, 
and the rest were not able to withstand his forces. 
When the Pharisees saw how he prevailed they got up 
an army to oppose him. Aristobulus with his army met 
them near Jericho, where a decisive battle was fought 
between the two brothers, or more correctly speaking, 
between Aristobulus and the Pharisees, Hyrcanus being 
a dull and indolent man, who had neither understanding 
nor capacity to govern, and who was a mere tool in the 
hands of the Pharisaical party. In this battle the forces of 
Hyrcanus were defeated, and he fled to Jerusalem where 
he shut himself up in the castle of Baris. Being unable 
further to defend himself he came to terms of peace 
with his brother, by which it was agreed that Aristobulus 
should have all he sought after, viz., the crown and the 
high priesthood. The kingdom, or the people, ho had 
already on his side, for being weary of the oppression 
and tyranny of the Pharisees, they had gone over to 
him expecting to find relief. Hyrcanus willingly siib- 
mitted to his brother, and agreed to live a private life 
under his protection, on his own private fortune, which 
was most agreeable to his easy and quiet disposition. 
This arrangement brought about the downfall of the 
tyrannical Pharisees, who had during the formal admin¬ 
istration of Alexandra ruled with a very high and 
oppressive hand, the queen’s regency being principally 
controlled by them, Aristobulus having supplanted 
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Hyrcanus and taken hold on the reins of government, 
had but little to fear from his weak and subjugated 
brother, and he had also a sufficient military force at 
his command to keep down the pharisaical party. But 
they were still active and persevering in their efforts to 
regain their former power and influence, and in order 
to accomplish their designs they had recourse to foreign 
aid. They soon found a person well qualified to render 
them such assistance as they required, and who at the 
same time had his own personal aggrandisement in view, 
his gmud object being to supersede the Maccabean 
family in the government of Judea. 

This person was Antipater, the son of Antipas, an 
Idumcan nobleman, lie ^ras tho father of Herod the 
Great, who aftenvards beearae tho king of the Jews. 
Tho promotion of Antipatcr to head generalship and 
commanding authority prepared the way for the estab¬ 
lishment of a new dynasty in tho person of his dis¬ 
tinguished son Herod, and which has since been called 
“ the Herodian dynasty.” Hence we see the wickedness 
and folly of the Maccabean princes, as manifest in the 
conduct of Ale-vander and his family dissensions; and in 
submitting to tho teachers of a corrupt religion they 
made way for a gentile prince to rule over them. The 
cruelties and intemperance of tho late king sullied the 
lustre and glory which shone upon the nation with such 
brilliancy in the days of Judas Maccabeus and his four 
illustrious brothers, and being weighed in the balance, 
he was found wanting of piety and wisdom, and the 
kingdom was again rent in twain and then given to 
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another. What a striking similarity in many respects 
between the rise and fall of the ancient Hebrew 
monarchy and the Maccabean dynasty; the latter, of 
course, being much inferior to the former, and of shorter 
duration. 

Antipas, the grandfather of Herod, was appointed by 
Alexander Janneus as governor of Idumea, and was 
highly esteemed both by the king and Alexandra his 
queen; on account of wliich Antipater, the father of 
Herod, was admitted into the royal court, where he con¬ 
tracted the strongest friendship with Hyrcanus. He 
would no doubt, on account of this juvenile friendship, 
look to the young prince, as heir-apparent, for subsequent 
promotion and honour, while from Aristobulus he could 
expect no favour whatever; he therefore, as a matter of 
policy, exerted himself to the utmost to restore H 3 ’r- 
canus to his regal position, as on this depended his own 
promotion and aggrandisement. But Hyrcanus was too 
dull and unaspiring to be stimidated to make any exer¬ 
tion to raise himself to the throne. He preferred e!>se 
and quietness to honour and power. The crafty Idu- 
mean, finding it impossible to arouse and excite 
Hyrcanus into a contest with his brother, had recourse 
to another method. He insinuated to him that his life 
was in danger, and that he must either lay claim to the 
crown or quietly submit to die. Ho therefore adrised 
him, as an old and true friend, to flee for safety to 
Aretas, king of Arabia, whom Antipater had prepared 
to receive him. 

This plan succeeded, and Hyrcanus fled from Jeru- 
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Salem and took refuge with the Arabian king. Aretas 
immediately marched an army of 50,000 men into 
Judea, and being joined by the soldiers of Hyreanus, 
whom Antipater bad clandestinely stimulated to take a 
part in this war, the united forces gave battle to Aristo- 
bulus, and defeated him, so that be was compelled to 
take refuge in the temple mount at Jerusalem, where 
he was besieged by the victorious party. The generaUty 
of the people also declared in favour of Hyreanus, 
while the priests stood by Aristobidus. This event was 
at the time of the passover, and the besieged party 
wanting lambs and beasts for the sacrifices of that holy 
solemnity, agreed with the besiegers to fiunisb them 
with a certain ipiantity for a stipulated sum of money. 
But when they let down the money over the wall, the 
besiegers refused to deliver up the sacrifices. This de¬ 
ception was regarded ns a sacrilegious crime. 

Josephus also mentions another particular circum¬ 
stance, which may bo regarded as very impious and 
daring on the part of the besiegers: “ There was at 
that time one Oiiias, a man of great reputation for the 
sanctity of his life, who had been thought by his prayers 
to have obtained rain from heaven in time of drought, 
they brought him into the army, and, concluding his 
curse would bo prevalent as his prayers, pressed him 
to curse Aristobulus and all that were with him. He 
long resisted to hearken to them, but at length finding 
no rest from their importunities, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and standing in the midst of them, 
prayed thus: ‘ 0 Lord God, Rector of the universe, 
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since those who are with us are thy people, and they 
that are besieged in the temple are thy priests, I pray 
that thou wouldst hear the prayer of neither of them 
against the other.’ Hereon they that brought him 
thither were so enraged against the good man, that they 
fell upon him with stones, and stoned him to death.” 
If this statement be true, it shows that the besiegers 
•were a superstitious hard-hearted set of people. 

At this time Pompey Cneus, afterwards sumamed 
Magnus (or Pompey the Great), was cai'rying on a war 
against Tigranes and Mithridates in Armenia, and a 
detachment of his army was sent into Syria under the 
command of Scaurus. This division of Pompey’s army 
was at Damascus, on their way to Judea, when the two 
brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, each sent to make 
offers to Scaurus for his assistance. Aristobulus offered 
the Homan general four hundred talents if ho would en¬ 
gage on his side; and Hyrcanus promised him the samo 
sum provided he would come to his assistance. Scaurus 
deemed it most prudent to accept the offer of Aristo¬ 
bulus, thinking most likely ho would be the best pay¬ 
master, as he was in possession of the wealth of the 
temple. He therefore sent orders to Aretas to raise 
the siege and retire, and if be did not obey, his refusal 
would be regarded as a declaration of war with Home. 
And such was the power, authority, and terror of those 
Homan generals at that time that Aretas thought it 
best to obey his command; he therefore raised the 
siege and commenced marching towards his own country. 
But as soon as he commenced his retreat, Aristobidus 
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collected his forces and pursued him, and having over¬ 
taken him at a place called Papyrion, a battle ensued, 
and the army of Aretas was overthrown with great 
slaughter. In this battle Cephalion, the brother of 
Antipater, was slain. 

About this time Pompey finished his war in Armenia, 
after which he came to Damascus, and soon reduced 
Coelo-fSyria to a Eoman province. And on his return 
the following year to this province he was met by am¬ 
bassadors from the Jewish nation, and also by Antipater 
on behalf of Hyrcanus; and Jficodemus came to represent 
the cause and claims of Aristobulus. All these repre¬ 
sentatives earnestly rcfiuestcd Pompey to decide the 
cpiarrel between the two brothers. Pompey having 
heard both sides, and considering it most prudent to 
waive his conclusions till a more convenient season, gave 
instructions for Hyrcanus and Aristobulus to appear 
before him in person, and promised that he would fully 
consider the subject, and determine on it justly. 

The reader, who is not conversant with the history of 
Pompey, m.ay feel astonished that a matter of such vast 
importance as deciding who should occupy the throne 
of a nation, should bo submitted for him alone to deter¬ 
mine. But at this time Pompey was the master of 
that part of the world. 'While he was at Damascus 
there came unto him no fewer than twelve kings, from 
the neighbouring nations, to pay homage to him, and 
these were all seen at the same time attending him as 
courtiers. Even the Eomans, who knew his power and 
influence among his troops, dreaded his displeasure, and 
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when he returned from his eastern conquests they were 
astonished at the sight of his riches and spoils, and 
delighted with the 20,000 talents which he hud brought 
into the public treasury, and with the increase of the 
revenues, which were nearly doubled. 

After Pompey bad heard the statements of the two 
contending princes, he still delayed giving his decision; 
on which Aristobulus became alarmed, not knowing 
how the matter would turn. He therefore deemed it 
safest to provide for his own security by fortifying and 
garrisoning the almost impregnable fortress of Alex- 
andrion. When Pompey returned from his Arabian 
expedition he plainly intimated his intention to support 
Hyrcanus, for he commanded Aristobulus to surrender 
all his fortresses into the hands of the Homans. Aristo- 
hulus, on receiving this imperious mandate, at once felt 
bis perilous position; but, not willing to quietly yield 
up all at the bidding of the Koman consul, he fled to 
Jerusalem and prepared for a desperate resistance. But 
when he arrived he found the party of Hyrcanus had 
increased in strength and were prepared to resist him ; 
so he retired to the temple for seciurity, and that sacred 
edifice, which had so many times been profaned and 
spoiled, was again prostituted and became the place of 
human slaughter. Pompey closely pursued the dis¬ 
comfited fugitives, and besieged the holy place with 
his invincible army. But he found it a difficult matter 
to make much progress, as only one side of the edifice 
was at all accessible, and that was defended by strong 
walls, massy towers, and deep entrenchments. The 
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place was also skilfully defended by a determined garri¬ 
son ; so that Pompoy soon saw that he could not take 
it by ordinary means. He therefore employed heavy 
and powerful engines and immense battering-rams, 
which he brought from Tyre, and mounted them on 
vast platforms ; but such was the strength of the 
fortifications and the activity of the garrison that his 
efforts appeared fruitless ; and had it not been for the 
Jews suspending their operations on the Sabbath, wliich 
was the day fixed by Pompey for an actual assault, the 
siege might have been protracted to a much greater 
length. But as the Jews ceased to defend themselves 
on that day the besiegers reared their moimds, filled up 
the ditche.s, and approached the walls without opposi¬ 
tion, when they made a breach, and the Bomans, headed 
by Kansties Sylla (a son of the celebrated Sylla, the 
dictator), advanced in the assault, and forthwith burst 
into the temple. On entering the sacred edifice the 
scene was most horrible and confused. The priests were 
calmly olliciating at the holy altar when the Bomnn 
soldiers entered, sword in hand; and they continued their 
devotions, while the Jewish soldiers gallantly fought hand 
to hand with the invading enemy, and 12,000 fell in 
this awful struggle. 'When this battle in the temple 
was over, Pompey entered the polluted edifice with his 
staff officers, and unceremoniously marched into the 
Holy of Holies, at which the Jews were horrified and 
much excited. But while Pompey greatly admired 
the precious utensils and vast treasures, he it spoken to 
his honour, he regarded them as sacred and left them 
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untouolied. He was not, like some others who had con¬ 
quered Jerusalem, guilty of sacrilegious robbery. He 
ordered the priests to purify the temple, which had 
again been polluted with hlood, and the ceremonies of 
the Mosaic ritual were performed as though a battle 
had not heen fought and thousands had not been slain. 
Thus ended this dreadful siege, and the battle of the 
temple between Pompey and Aristobulus, sixty-three 
years before Christ. 

It has frequently been remarked that the impiety and 
guilt of Pompey in profaning the Holy Place was the 
cause of his subsei|uent downfall and miserable death. 
“ That up to this period of his life he experienced the 
greatest success in all his undertakings, but after this 
not of profanation he never prospered, his victory of 
Jerusalem being the last ever achieved.” What is hero 
stated is historically correct, but whether his rash and 
impious act of entering the “ Holy of Holies ” was tho 
real cause of tho degradation whicli he afterwards ex¬ 
perienced we must leave each reader to judge for him¬ 
self. Men do not always meet with their just rewards 
and punishments in this life, ^vhile in some cases men 
have been signally punished for singular acts of pre¬ 
sumption and insults offered to the Divine Majesty. 

When Pompey had taken Jerusalem he restored 
Hyreanus to the office of high priest and prince of tho 
country, but prohibited his wearing the diadem and from 
attempting to extend his dominions beyond the ancient 
limits of Judea, and thereby deprived him of the cities 
taken from the Syrians and Phenicians by his prede- 
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cessors. He also dismantled Jerusalem, and made 
Judea tributary to the Komans. HaWng thus settled 
matters after his conquest, Pompey returned to Rome, 
taking Aristobulus and bis two sons, Alexander and 
Antigonus, and also two of bis daughters, as tokens of 
the conquest he had achieved. But Alexander made 
his escape, during their journey to Borne, and returned 
to Judea, where he succeeded in collecting an army, 
which afterwards caused the Romans some trouble to 
suppress. 

As we have necessarily spoken of Pompey, and 
had occasion to refer to bis numerous conquests, and 
may also have occasion to speak of his final degra¬ 
dation and miserable death, it may not be deemed out 
of place here to make a few distinct remarks respect¬ 
ing this extraordinary man. He was the son of Pompey 
Strabo and Lucilia. Ho commenced his career as a 
military man in early life, and soon distinguished 
himself for his bravery, courage, and prudence, while 
fighting under the command of his father, who was 
a distinguished Roman general. Pompey was also 
gifted as an orator, and displayed his eloquence by 
pleading at the bar, on which occasions he frequently re¬ 
ceived unbounded applause. In the twenty-sixth year of 
his ago he was made commander by Sylla, who was then 
contending with his rival, Marius. Pompey led out bis 
forces against Marius and his adherents into Sicily, 
and conquered them; and in forty days he regained 
all the territories which bad forsaken the interest of 
Sylla, the Roman dictator. He put down the great 
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revolution in Spain, after -wliicli he was made a consul, 
and in that office he restored the tribunitial power to 
its original purity. In forty days he removed a number 
of desperate pirates who infested the Mediterranean 
Sea, where they had reigned for many years, and almost 
destroyed the whole naval power of Home. He next 
marched into Asia, against two of the most powerful 
monarohs of the East, and conquered them (Jlithridates, 
king of Pontus, and Tigranes, king of Armenia), and 
made himself master of Asia by subduing Syria, 
Armenia,. Albania, Iberia, Arabia, Judea, and other 
provinces. 

In an oration which he made before the Roman senate 
he said he had waged war with twenty-two kings, and 
had made Asia Proper, which had been the utmost pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman dominion, the middle of it, by 
reason of the many provinces ho had conquered beyond 
it. When he was forty-five years of age his birth-day 
was solemnized with great pomp and glory, on which 
occasion there were led before him three hundred and 
twenty-four of his noble captives, amongst whom were 
several kings and princes. “ It was peculiar in this 
triumph of his that on his entering tho capitol he did 
not, as other triumphers used to do, put any of his 
captives to death, neither did he, after his triumph 
was over, leave any of them in prison, except Aristo- 
bulus and Tigranes; all the rest he sent home to their 
respective countries, at the expense of the public.” 
Up to this period Pompey had shone with unequalled 
splendour, and had wonderful success in aU his under- 
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takings. Subsequently be sank rapidly both in character 
and power. Though he married the daughter of C®sar, 
and was constituted one of the triumvirs, taking Africa 
and the two Spains for his portion, he continued to sink, 
and on the death of Julia, his wife, the political bond 
with Cffisar was broken. These two great men ulti¬ 
mately met in open battle. After some time fighting 
Pompey was completely defeated, and bad to flee for his 
life. He obtained a boat, and sailed for the shores of 
Egii’pt, expecting to find a friend in Ptolemy. Here he 
fell into the hands of enemies, and as soon as he landed, 
ho was, by order of tho king, cruelly murdered, his 
head was cut off and sent to Coosar, but his body was 
left to perish on tho se.*! shore, without a funeml, where 
it lay exposed until an old soldier, who had long followed 
his standard, caiused it to be burnt. Such is the brevity 
and vanity of earthly glory. Pompey was one of the 
most valiant, and at tho same time, the most generous 
and humane heroes of olden times. He left two sons, 
Cneus and Sextus; one was slain in an engagement at 
IMimda, when fighting against Cmsar, and the other 
was put to death by Antony, after being defeated in a 
naval battle. This terminated the Pompean fomily. 
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ISurcattns ii. gtrob mabt C3o6crnor nl 0aliUc. 


Hestomtion of Hjrcanus n.—The policy and power of Anlipotcr— 
Aretus and Scaunis go to war—AJeiandcr, the son of Aristobulus, 
makes trouble in Judea—The cities of Samaria rebuilt by 
Gabinius—Change of goremment in Judea by Gabinioa—Anti- 
pater gains favour with the Soman Senate—Gabinius engaged 
by the famous ifark Antony—Alexander gains power and destroys 
the Homans in Judea—A terrible battle near 3fount Tabar— 
Crassus made governor of Syria—Ho marches with an army to 
Jerusalem to plunder the temple—His ehaincful conduct—Ho 
is misconducted by a deceiver and slain—The civil war between 
Caesar and Pompoy—Aristobulus and Alexander, his non, put to 
death—Antipater gains the favour of Ctesar—The aristocratic 
constitution in Judea abolished—The four sons of Antijmter— 
Herod made governor of a Judaical provineo—His daring actions 
—Ho is summoned to appear before the Sanhedrim—His conduct 
before this supremo court—Sameas distinguishes himself—Herod 
has to flee to Damascus, where he is protected by Sextus Crcsar, 
and defies the Sanhedrim—Herod obtains the governorship of 
Ccclo-Syria—Ho marches with an army into Judea with an inten¬ 
tion to destroy the Sanhedrim—The fortifications oi Jerusalem 
restored by the permission of Cscsar —The death of Cn:sar—His 
general oboroctor. 

restoration of Hyrcantis to the pontifical 
oESce, and to the governorship of Judea, under 
the restrictions mentioned in the preceding 
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chapter, reduced the country to a Roman province ; and 
in reality Hyreanus was only the nominal governor, 
while the power was in the hands of Antipater, who, 
throughout the recent changes, had been a most vigilant 
and active agent in rendering every event, as far as pos¬ 
sible, subservient to his personal advantage and the 
elevation ot his family. This sagacious Idumean still 
continued to pursue the same course of policy till ho 
had gained his ultimate object, as may be seen in his 
subsequent conduct. 

When Pompey left Syria, Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petrea, again disturbed the pro\ince, which involved 
Seamus, the Roman governor of Syria, in a new war 
with him; and having marched too far in the desert 
country, ho fell into diflicultics for want of supplies. 
Antipater furnished him with supplies from Judea, and 
at the same time went to the Arabian king and per¬ 
suaded him to pay a tribute of three hundred talents 
to purchase peace with Scaurus. This act impressed 
the minds of the Romans in his favour, and this was 
the object of Antipater in all his political actions, 
in which he was remarkably successful. 

Wo have in tho preceding chapter spoken of Alex¬ 
ander, son of Aristobulus, making his escape when on 
his way to Rome as Pompey’s prisoner. As soon as 
possible ho made his way into Judea, and seized the 
fortresses of Hyreanus, and with a strong band of 
rebels ravaged the surrounding country. Gabinius, who 
was then president of Syria, dispatched Mark Antony 
to oppose him. Antony united his forces with those of 
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Hyrcanus and Antipater, and soon compelled the rebel 
leader to retire out of the field and to take refuge in the 
fortress of Alesandrium. Gabinius concluded a peace witli 
him on condition of his surrendering the fortress and 
his other strongholds in the country, which being done, 
they were demolished, lest they should aid in a future 
revolt. 

The policy of Gabinius, while he remained in office, 
was to weaken the power of the Jews by establishing 
a number of independent cities in Judea; hence he gave 
orders for the rebuilding of Samaria, and several other 
cities, which had been destroyed by the jSIaccabeans: 
these cities were governed by a legally constituted aris¬ 
tocracy. He also reconstructed the form of national 
government, in which alterations it was changed from 
the monarchical to the aristocratical, which stripped 
Hyrcanus of all his princely power, and left him with 
no other authority than that which Wiis invested in his 
pontifical office. And in order to place Jerusalem on a 
level with other cities in Judea, Gabinius altered the 
courts of judicature, so as to lessen the authority of the 
capital. Up to this time justice had been administered 
for the country by two great courts ; the lesser court 
was in every city, viz., there was in every city a sub¬ 
ordinate Sanhedrim consisting of twenty-two persons ; 
but the supreme court, which consisted of seventy 
elected persons, beside the president and his vice, by 
virtue of office, sat in Jerusalem, and to it the inferior 
courts could appeal. Gabinius efl'ectually overthrew the 
superiority of the great Sanhedrim by establishing 
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five independent courts of equal power and authority. 
These were respectively held at Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Amathus, Gadarn, and Sepphoris. By this arrangement 
the power was effectually taken from the prince and 
Jerusalem, and distributed through the nation among 
the nobles, and the country had no common centre of 
union. The secret and yet manifest design of Gabinius 
was to disunite the nationality, slacken the political 
bonds which had heretofore united them together, and 
consequently they would neither be so able nor feel so 
much incliued to resist the Itoman influence and power. 
These regulations would not pass unobserved by the 
keen eye of Antiirater, who would be led to conclude 
that he must look to the Koman Senate, or to its 
oflieial agents, for the promotion of himself and family, 
rather than to the Jewish prince. As to Hyrcanns, he 
continued tamely to submit to the powers that existed, 
whether in the person of his younger brother, the 
president of Syria, or in the Roman senate ; so that he 
coidd but lead a (juiet life he desired no more. It seems 
a pity that his imbecility and desire for peace should 
have been taken advantage of by ambitious and design¬ 
ing men, whose aim was to raise themselves by making 
him a tool, as in the case of Antipater and his son 
Herod. 

In the year 56 b.c. the Jews were involved in a war, 
in which Autipater signalized himself in favour of the 
Roman interest. It is necessary to distinctly notice 
these particulars, as they were associated with the rise 
of the Herodian dynasty, and the condition of the Jewish 
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state, and church, just previous to the incarnation of 
our blessed Saviour. 

Ptolemy, the dethroned king of Egypt, offered Gabi- 
nius the Syrian governor, 10,000 talents to re-establish 
him in his kingdom. The reward being very great, 
Gabinius undertook the enterprise immediately, gave up 
his Parthian expedition, in which he was then engaged 
with Mlthridates, re-crossed the Euphrates, and marched 
his army througli Palestine directly towards Egypt. 

“ When Gabinius arrived on the borders of Egypt, he 
sent Antony with a body of horse to seize the passes and 
open the way for the rest of the army to follow.” So it 
appears, in this expedition the famous 3Iark Antony, 
who was afterwards one of the triumvirs of Rome, ac¬ 
companied Gabinius. IMost likely at this time he was 
the chief general of the Syrian cavalry. 

At that time the Jews in Egypt were a powerful body, 
and to them Antipater addressed a letter, with a view to 
influence them to assist the invading army; this letter 
had its effect, and the Syrian arms were successful. 

After Gabinius had accomplished his Egyptian task, 
for which he received the above-mentioned sum, ho 
hastened hack into Syria, which he found in great dis¬ 
order, his young and inexperienced son, whom ho left 
to govern the people diuing his absence, being incom¬ 
petent for the task. The country was overrun with 
freebooters and banditti, and Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, taking advantage of this disorder 
raised a great army, with whom he ranged through 
the country, slew all the Romans he could meet with. 
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and furiously drove the rest into refuge and hiding 
places. 

The wily and prudent Idumean was again employed 
by Gabinius to induce the rebels to ground their arms 
on terms of pardon ; for Gabinius was ill prepared to 
put them down by force of arms. Antipater prevailed 
on many of them to submit, but rVlexander, having col¬ 
lected about him 30,000 men, resolved to stand to liis 
arms and give Gabinius battle in open contest. The 
two armies accordingly met near mount Tabar, where a 
bloody battle was desperately fought. The Jewish 
prince was defeated, 10,000 of his adherents were slain, 
and the rest were scattered before the victorious army 
of Gabinius. After this victory Gabinius went to Jeru¬ 
salem, and settled matters there much to the satisfaction 
of Antipater; after which he returned to Syria, and 
after staying there for a short time he went to Rome, 
and Crassus was made governor of Syria. 

Tliis Crassus was originally a slave dealer, by which 
means ho realised immense wealth, and was called 
“ Crassus, the rich.” His cruelties obliged him to leave 
Rome and seek refuge in Africa. He afterwards returned, 
and was engaged by Sylla to put down the insurrection 
raised by the gladiators in Italy. In this undertaking 
ho was successful. He was made consul with Pompey, 
and formed the first triumvirate with Pompey and 
Ccesar, in which capacity he took the eastern division 
of the Roman empire, of which Syri^ was the principal 
prosunce. He was a man of extremely avaricious prin¬ 
ciples through life, being determined to amass all the 
wealth he was able, by any means in his power, whether 
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just or unjust. And being told of the riches contained 
in the temple at Jerusalem, he deliberately inarched 
■with part of his army to plunder the sacred edifice. At 
that time Eleazar, one of the priests, was treasurer of 
the temple, who amongst other things had under his 
charge a bar of gold, of great value, which was conce.iled 
in a beam that was made hollow for its reception; 
this beam was placed over the entrance into the “ Holy 
of Holies,” and was covered by the veil of the temple. 
Eleazar, in the simplicity of his heart, not knowing the 
villanage of this visitor, nor regarding him as a public 
robber, endeavoured to satiate his thirst for gold by 
telling him he had a bar of that precious metal under 
Ilia care, of immense value, and if he ivould spare the 
sacred utensils and other precious things of the temple, 
he would deliver the bar to him. Crassus promised, and 
swore that he would bo content if the bar was delivered 
to him, and would not meddle with any thing else. But 
as soon as the perfidious scoundrel had got possession of 
the beam containing the valuable treasure, ho unhesi¬ 
tatingly violated his oath, grasped the 2,000 talents 
which the noble and generous Pompeyhad left untouched, 
ransacked the temple in every part, and robbed it of 
8,000 talents in value, more. This infamous sacrile¬ 
gious plunderer carried away from the house of God 
10,000 talents, equal to two million pounds sterling. 
After this spoliation of the Jewish temple, he robbed an 
heathen temple in Syria, from which he took a mst 
amoimt of wealth.* Soon afterwards he was cut off in 
battle, together with his son, by the Parthians. When 
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retreating from the enemy he was misconducted by a 
person, designing to deceive him, into a bog, where he 
was slain by Sivrenas. It is said “ this was the greatest 
defeat the Romans ever had since the battle of Cannie.” 
But it was quite as good as they deserved for employing 
such a base man as Crassus either to rule a province or 
to fight their battles. It is said that when the head of 
this sacrilegious robber was carried to Orodes, he caused 
melted gold to bo poured into his mouth by way of 
mockage, as if by this he would satisfy his thirst for gold. 

In the year 49 n.C. a civil wixr commenced in the 
Roman empire, between Cmsar and Pompey, when C®sar 
released Aristohulus out of prison and sent him with 
two legions to promote his interest in Judea, but 
Pompey contrived to have him poisoned on his way 
thither; and Alexander, his son, who, expecting the 
arrival of his fatlier, had raised forces in Judea to assist 
him, was seized by Scipio, president of Syria, and put 
to death. 

In this civil war Antipater again assisted Cmsar in 
tho siege of Pclusium and other engagements in Egypt, 
after tho death of Pompey, for which services he was 
well rewarded by tho Roman conqueror. Caisar also 
restored Hyreanus to supremo authority, abolished the 
aristocratic constitution established by Gabinius, and 
appointed Antipater procurator of Judea, imder Hyr¬ 
eanus. This Idumean politician acquired such influence 
in Judea, by his skiU and prudence, as led the Roman 
government to put a high value on his services and to 
confer on his family great and dist i nguished honours. 
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Antipater had four sons, whom he had taken care to 
have well educated, and when they grew up to manhood 
they became men of great repute, both for valour and 
wisdom. The eldest was named Phasael, who was 
appointed governor of Jerusalem; the second son was 
Herod, who was appointed governor of Galilee; his 
other two sons, Joseph and Pheroras, were not of such 
high repute, and created serious disturbances in the 
family. 

The elevation of Antipater and his family became 
offensive to the Jews, especially to the aristocratic party, 
some of whom would no doubt think they were entitled 
to hold offices in preference to foreign noblemen. Hyr- 
canus not having capacity to govern, the whole adminis¬ 
trative authority and power were in the hands of 
Antipater and his two aspiring sons, Phasael and Herod. 
The latter especially excited the jealousy of the Jewish 
nobles, who seemed to properly estimate his chaiaelcr 
and designs. Herod soon made no secret of his deter¬ 
mination to rule with authority the pro^'inco allotted 
to his government. The first of his daring actions was 
that of putting to death the leader and chief of a band 
of robbers, who infested his district, on his o^vn autho¬ 
rity, without any formal trial, or the sanction of any 
judicial court. Although ho was only the governor of 
a small province he commenced a rule of despotism. 
For this act he was siunmoned to appear before the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to answer for his conduct. 
Herod obeyed the summons; but he appeared before 
that venerable and august tribunal in such a manner 
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tliat seemed to bid defiance to their authority over him. 
He was clothed in purple, attended with a number of 
his armed guards, and bearing a threatening letter from 
the Syrian president, which commanded the Sanhedrim 
to acquit him. The court was so overawed by this 
document, and the general hehanour of Herod on the 
occasion, that the whole assembly remained for some 
time silent, as if confounded, or afraid to take any ac¬ 
tion in the case. At length Sameas, who was a man of 
great courage and integrity, broke the silence by charg¬ 
ing him with the crime for which he was indicted, and 
also with presumption for appearing before the Sanhe¬ 
drim attended with his guards. He proceeded to address 
the court, upbraiding the members, and especially the 
high prie.st, for their cowardice in permitting Herod 
tints to act, and in conclusion ho predicted the growing 
power of Herod, and intimated that the day was ap¬ 
proaching when ho would ovcrbe.ar and destroy the 
Sanlicdriin, which afterwards came to pass, for when 
Herod was made king of Judea ho put them all to 
death except Sameas and Pollio. The speech of Sameas 
aroused the court, and the major part of the members 
seemed inclined to condemn Herod, but Hyreanus did 
all he coidd to obtain his acquittal, and when he failed 
be adjourned the coiurt till the next day. During the 
night Herod made his escape to Damascus, where he 
put himself under the protection of his patron and 
friend, Sextus Ctesar, president of Syria, and feeling 
himself secure he defied the Sanhedrim, and boldly 
told them that he should appear before that court no 
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more to answer for his conduct. This took place forty- 
seven years before Christ, and the year following Herod 
obtained the government of Coele-Syria. Jlost likely 
this grant was made to him through the influence of 
Sextus Caesar, who was bribed with a sum of money. 

Having here mentioned the Sanhedrim, as the supreme 
court of justice among the Jews, it may be necessary to 
make a few remarks in reference to its constitution and 
character. It is impossible to strictly date its original 
formation, but that it actually existed at the time 
Herod was appointed governor of Galilee there can bo 
no doubt, and it is equally certain that there is no satis¬ 
factory evidence that it existed anterior to the rise of 
the Maccabees. We are aware that some writers, both 
Jews and Christians, have attempted to trace the origin 
of the Sanhedrim to the seventy elders who were chosen, 
by divine appointment, to assist Jloses in governing the 
the Israelites during their sojourns in the wilderness. 
This opinion however is without substantial eWdcnco 
to support it. The elders, who constitvited the iilosaie 
council, were appointed for a special purpose, having 
functions and powers for a temporary period, so as to 
assist Moses, and bear a portion of responsibility in re¬ 
lation to government. Had this council been perpetu¬ 
ated during the period of the judges and the ancient 
Hebrew monai'chy, there certainly would have been 
some reference made to it in the Old Testament, which 
is not the case. This silence, we think, may be re¬ 
garded as decisive evidence against its existence after 
the Jews entered the land of Canaan; because numerous 
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circumstances occurred in wliich such a council must 
have acted bad it been in existence. 

The Sanhedrim might be intended as an imitation of 
the Mosaic council of elders, but it was nevertheless a 
different institution, being more judicial in its character 
and differently constituted. It was the supreme court 
of judicature. Its members were selected from the 
chief priestc, tho elders, and the scribes ; its president 
uniformly being the high priest. When the council 
assembled, tho members were so seated as to form a 
scmi-circlo with the president in the centre, on whose 
riglit Kit tlio vice-president, and on his left the second 
vice-president. The authority of the Sanhetlrim was 
very great and extensive, fer it adjudicated on the affairs 
of both church and state, and was the final court of 
a])pcal from tho decisions of tiie lesser Sanhedrims. But 
when Judea wjis reduced by the Roman senate to a pro- * 
vince, this court wis prohibited from inflicting capital 
punishment, tho execution of such a sentence was placed 
wholly in the hands of tho Roman governor. 

Herod, having increased in power, got together a 
military forco and marched with it into Judea, ivith an 
intention to revenge himself on the members of the 
Sanhedrim for their late process against him. From 
this rash and impolitic act he was dissuaded by his 
fcither and brother, who seasonably interposed and 
caused him to desist from the attempt. Soon after this 
circumstance important changes took place in the 
Roman empire, which might have checked the rising 
power of Antipater and that of his aspiring sons: this 
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however was not the case. They managed by artful 
policy to keep in favour with those who had power to 
keep them in office. 

In the year 44 B.C. Hyrcanus, most likely at the 
instigation of Antipater, requested Csesar to allow him 
to repair the walls of Jerusalem and restore its fortifi¬ 
cations, which had been thrown down and destroyed by 
Pompey. This request was readily granted, in consider¬ 
ation of the service which the Jews had rendered to 
the Roman consuls in Egypt and Syria; and the decree 
of the Senate being proclaimed in Jerusalem, Antipater 
immediately set about the work with his usual activity; 
and he soon restored the fortifications to their former 
condition. 

In this year Cajsar was murdered in the senate-house 
by a conspiracy of senators, under the pretext of freeing 
the country from a tyrant. The guilty parties wore 
hlarcus Brutus, Decimus Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius, 
all men whom the chief consul had greatly obliged, 
particularly Marcus Brutus, of whom ho bitterly com¬ 
plained in his dying agonies. All these conspirators 
were shortly afterwards cut off in a violent manner. 
Cffisar was a man of extraordinary parts, a man of polite 
literature, and thoroughly skilled in the art of war and 
civil government. He was also a man of great enter¬ 
prise, industry, and ambition. According to history ho 
fought fifty successful battles, in which were slain 
1,192,000 men. He must therefore have been either a 
great ambitious tyrant, or a terrible scourge in the hand 
of God for the punishment of the wicked of the age in 
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which he lived. Taking a sun'ey of his whole life, and 
the general character of those who lived in his time, and 
who fell or suffered through his terrible inflictions, he 
may be regarded’ as both. It is not our business, how¬ 
ever, to describe the character of CtDsar, or to give a 
description of his military and political transactions; 
such things belong to Roman liistory and seleet bio- 
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Tbo clmngos which took place on the death of Citsar in the Roman 
provinces—Herod, Antipater, and ^lalichus—^kfalichua causes the 
death of Antipater—Herod murders Malichus—A factious ivirty 
rises to avenge the death of Malichus—H^'rcanus again in trouble 
—Antigonus makc.s an effort to obtain tbo throne of Judea—Ife is 
subdued by Herod—Tbo great battle of Philippi, which decided 
the fate of Brutus and Cassius—Antony in great power—Herod 
obtains the favour of Antony—Antigonus still contends for the 
supremo government of Judea—Herod narrowly escapes with his 
life to the fortress of Mount Masada—Tbo Parthians cotnjnM 
Jerusalem and proclaim Antigonus king of Judea—Hyreanus 
taken by the Parthians, who cut off his cars, and thus disipinlify 
him for the priest's ofllco^Herod lias an interview willi Octavius 
and Antony at Romo—Herod's special design in going to Rome— 
Herod nominated king of Judea by Octavius and ^Viitony—Herod 
returns to Judea, relieves tbo fortress of Masada, and suIkIiics 
the disoffcctod parties — Herod's inarriago witli Marianne, a 
princess of tho Maccabean family—Ho cauio to JcruNilem with 
on army and unites with Sosius the Syrian governor in the siege— 
Terrible fighting in Jerusalem—Tbo city taken—Antigonus totally 
defeated, taken captive, and put to an ignominious death—The 
prediction relutiro to tho sceptre departing from Judah considered 
—Herod takes possession of Jerusalem niid commences his reign— 
Mcnohem tbo Esscnian prophet. 



T is only reasonable to suppose that the death, 
hy murder, of such a man as C®sar, would 
give rise to a great confusion and disturbance 
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throughout his domiuions; which according to historians 
was the case. There soon appeared three parties con¬ 
tending for the supreme power which was possessed by 
the murdered monarch, viz., Antony, Brutus and his 
party, and Octavius, maternal nephew of Caesar. Antony 
took the lead, in full assurance of success, by making 
an oration at Ca)sar’s funeral, in which be so greatly ex¬ 
cited the people against the murderers that they were 
obliged to abruptly leave the city and the government 
in the hands of Antony, who was then consul. But 
Octavius, on hearing that his uncle was murdered, im¬ 
mediately came into Italy, declared himself the adopted 
son and heir of Cajsar, and soon succeeded in drawing 
around him a powerful army, at the head of which he 
entered Koine, and took upon himself the execution of 
his uncle’s will. A controversy then arose between him 
and Antony, as to which should succeed Cmsar in his 
power and authority. The adopted son, though only 
eighteen years of age, obtained the favour and sup¬ 
port of the people and soldiers; therefore, Antony 
thought it safest to quit Rome, and leave the young 
prince in the sole mastery of both the senate and the 
people. This defeat at Rome, however, did not subdue 
his ambition; ho resolved on making the event of 
Cmsar's death subservient to his own elevation and 
power. He marched off with aU the troops he could 
collect together that adhered to his interest, to 
Gablia Cisalpina, with an intention to dispossess Deci- 
mus Brutus of that province, and seize it for himself. 
In the interim war broke out in various parts of the 

B 
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empire, which extended to Syria and Palestine. These 
wars gave rise to a taxation in Judea, as well as in other 
parts of the Poman dominion, to maintain the large 
army necessarily kept in Syria. Antipater embraced 
this opportunity of showing his loyalty by taking care 
that the tax money of his province was forthcoming in 
due time. Phasael, Herod, and Malichus were appointed 
by Antipater to raise certain sums in their respective 
districts. Herod was the first who brought his quota, 
and thereby much recommended himself to the Syrian 
governor. Malichus could not raise his required amount, 
and would have been put to death by Cassius for failing 
in this matter, had he not been redeemed with one 
hundred talents sent by Hyrcanus. 

Having referred to Malichus, it may be necessary to 
state a few particulars concerning him, especially so as 
his conduct gave rise to important events. He w!is a 
Jew, and next in power and authority to Antipater, the 
Idumean. These two men were the principal supporters 
of the interest of Hyrcanus against Aristobulus and his 
sons. Antipater became in the eyes of Malichus an 
object of rivalry, he therefore conceived a design of 
ridding him out of the way, that he might take his 
place, and then crush his aspiring sons, Phasael and 
Herod. It is probable that in this project he was backed 
and stimulated by a party of Jews, who abhorred the 
idea of an Idumean rubng over them. For the accom¬ 
plishment of this design Malichus laid a plot to take 
away the life of Antipater, but it failed to succeed; 
then, on oath, he protested he was innocent. Antipater 
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and his sons so far believed him that they became re¬ 
conciled to him, and when Marcus would have put him 
to death for the offence, they interceded for him and 
saved his life. But notwithstanding this obligation 
imder which he was laid to the Idumean family, he was 
so intent on his purpose of removing Antipater that he 
shortly afterwards bribed the butler to give him poison 
in bis wine, of which he drank and died. Alalichua 
immediately raised an armed force and seized the 
government of Jerusalem. Such a movement was 
suflBciont to convict him of the supposed crime, but he 
nevertheless declared to Fhasacl and Herod that he was 
not the cause of their father’s death. At this declara¬ 
tion Herod was so indignant that he would have imme¬ 
diately executed revenge, but was deterred by the con¬ 
sideration that it might involve a chil war, and frustrate 
his own designs; he therefore dissembled bis resent¬ 
ment by professing to believe him. Cassius, being 
informed by llcrod how his father had come by his 
death, gave him permission to revenge it on the mur¬ 
derer at the first opportunity, which Herod failed not 
to execute. Alalichus was slain near Tyre by a party 
commissioned by Herod for that purpose. It is thought 
that the design of Alalichus was to get his son from 
Tyre, where he was as a hostage, and then to return 
into Judea and stimulate the Jews to a revolt; then 
seize the country while the Homans were embroiled iu 
war, and make himself king, but tlurough this plot of 
Herod’s his plan misearried and his life was lost. Thus 
ended the days of this crafty and hypocritical Jew; hut 
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his death did not put an end to the jealousy which 
existed among the Malichus party against the Idumean 
family, who were gradually rising to ruling power and 
civil authority, as the following circumstances will 
prove. 

The year following the death of Malichus, Cassius 
being induced to leave Syria to assist Brutus against 
Octavius, in Macedonia, a factious party of discontented 
Jews rose in arms to avenge the death of Jlalichus 
upon the sons of Antipater, and they so far succeeded 
as to gain over Hyreanus to their side, and likewise 
Felix, the commander of the Roman forces at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and thereby got possession of several castles in 
Judea. Herod at this time was at Damascus, laid up 
with sickness; consequently Phasael had to contend 
alone with the revolting party; he was nevertheless 
successful. He drove Felix and his party out of Jeru¬ 
salem, and when Herod recovered and camo to his 
assistance, they unitedly soon subdued this faction in 
every part of tho country. Poor Hyreanus quietly 
submitted to the severe censures passed upon him by 
the two victorious brothers, and was no doubt glad to 
escape without penal chastisement, which would most 
likely have been his lot had not Herod been on tho 
point of marrying JIariumne, the grand-daughter of 
Hyreanus. Herod being set upon this scheme wished, 
as far as possible, just at this time to preserve peace in 
the family. 

The factious party was only suppressed, not extin¬ 
guished. They soon again rallied their forces and invited 
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Antigonus, the only surviving son of Aristobulus, to 
become their leader, and claimed for him the kingdom 
and throne of Judea. This claim was also supported 
by the king of Tyre, the governor of Damascus, and 
Prince Ptolemy of Clialcis, who had married the sister 
of Antigonus. Tliese united forces Herod encountered 
on their entering Judea, totally overthrew them, and 
returned to Jerusalem in triumph. 

Tho next year, i.e., 41 n.c., was fought the memor¬ 
able battle of Phillipi, which decided the fate of Brutus 
and Cassius. Antony is reg-arded as having gained this 
victory, when ho immediately went into Asia to settle 
matters of interest in reference to himself and Octavius. 
Antony was now regiirded as a very great and influen¬ 
tial man, just approaching the zenith of his earthly 
glory; but his sensuality was unbounded, which ulti¬ 
mately proved his final ruin. When he came into Asia 
his council-chamber was thronged with kings and 
princes of tho oriental provinces aud nations who came 
to pay their homage to him, and, disgraceful to say, 
Boino of them, in order to gain his favour, brought their 
wives and daughters, and allowed them to be prosti¬ 
tuted to his ciirnal gratification. Amongst the ambas¬ 
sadors who came to him were a number of Jews, 
deputed by tho Jewish nation to complain of tho 
usurpation of Herod and Phasael, whom they accused 
in the most formidable manner; yet all to no purpose, 
for Herod, being present, gained the favour of Antony, 
partly by bribery and partly by reminding him of the 
service which his father had rendered him under Gabi- 
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nius in Judea. Antony therefore disregarded the 
accusations made by the Jews, made Pliasael and 
Herod tetrarchs of Judea, and committed the whole 
province to their government. Shortly after this, at 
the request of Hyrcanus, he restored to the Jews the 
lands and territories which Cassius had tiiken from 
them, and the persons whom that tyrant had sold into 
slavery were set free. 

The vigilance and skilful policy of Herod had so far 
enabled him to defeat Cassius, and his way to future 
promotion seemed open before him; but his troubles 
were not yet ended. Antigonus was still very restless, 
and determined, if possible, to wear the crown once 
possessed by his father, and which gloriously flourished 
on the head of his grandfather. He therefore began to 
look out for foreign assistance to enablo him to compete 
with his opponents. Pacorus, the Parthian general, 
having taken Sidon and Ptolemais, was induced by an 
offer of 1,000 talents and 500 Jewish women to assist 
Antigonus in his claims to the throne. For this piir- 
poso a formidable army of Pnrthians came into Judea 
and united with the forces of Antigonus, whom ho had 
collected from Mount Carmel and other places where 
the people had become disaffected towards Phasael and 
Herod. The two armies fought each other for a while 
with alternate success in many skirmishes, when the 
Partliians had recourse to treachery, by which they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting Hyrcanus and Phasael in their 
possession, whom they made prisoners. Herod narrowly 
escaped with his life to a strong fortress built on the 
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top of a high mountain in Masada. On his way thither 
he had several skirmishes with the enemy, over whom 
he had the advantage, and when he was in this strong 
fortress, which was well garrisoned, he hade them defi¬ 
ance. Here Herod afterwards built a famous palace, 
which he called Herodium, in memory of this important 
event. 

^^^len the Parthians found Herod bad fled from Jeru¬ 
salem they plundered the city and surrounding country, 
and proclaimed Antigonus king of Judea. Phasael, 
knowing his doom, to prevent bis execution beat out 
bis brains against the prison walls. The life of Hyr- 
canus was spared, but, in order to incapacitate him for 
the office of high priest, Antigonus caused bis ears to 
be cut off, and then delivered him up to the Parthians, 
who carried him to Sclcucia. After Herod had arranged 
matters with his brother Joseph, who came to bis assist¬ 
ance against the Parthians, be left his female relations 
will) Mariamnc, bis intended wife, at ^lasada, and went 
to Home, to state his condition to Octavius and Mark 
Antony, who had become reconciled, and to procure 
their assistance. It is thought by some historians that 
the object Herod had in going to Home was to get 
Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne, placed on the 
throne, with a view of governing under him, as his 
father. Antipater, had governed imder Hyreanus. But 
what arrangements were privately made between Herod 
and Antony in relation to this matter we cannot safely 
say. One thing is recorded which throws some doubt 
on the subject, viz., “ For the sake of a great sum of 
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money which Herod promised Antony he undertook to 
help him, and procured for him the crown, which was 
afterwards given him, contrary to the custom of the 
Romans in such cases ; for they used not to pass over 
the royal line of any dependent kingdom and grant the 
crown to one that was not allied to it. But Octavius 
was prevailed on to favour the design, partly to gratify 
Antony and partly out of gratitude to the family of 
Antipater for the help he had afforded to Julius Cmsar.” 
Therefore, for the above reasons, Herod was nominated 
hy Octavius and Antony king of Judea, which was 
confirmed by the unanimous suffrage of the whole 
Senate; and Antigonus was declared to be an enemy to 
the Roman State. “ Herod, on rising from tho Senate, 
was conducted by tho consuls and oilier magistrates up 
to tho Capitol, where he was solemnly inaugurated ns 
king of Judea, according to the Roman usage." Herod 
was thus legally constituted, by tho masters of tho 
world, king of Judea, 40 B.C. In three years afterwards 
he took possession of Jerusalem and tho kingdom. 
Having attained this high honour ho returned by way 
of Bnmdusium, where his ship was waiting for him, 
and he landed at Ptolcmais, after an absence of three 
months. His first object was to relieve the fortress in 
Masada, where his relations were shut up; for during 
his absence Antigonus had besieged the castle, and 
they were in great distress for want of water, so much 
BO that Joseph, who had command of the garrison, had 
resolved to break through the besiegers and flee into 
Arabia, where he thought they should be befriended by 
Malchus. 
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Herod, on being informed of the condition of the 
garrison, immediately set himself about raising men by 
every possible means, and without delay hastened to 
their relief. He soon succeeded in raising the siege, and 
found all bis friends alive. This was a renewal of his 
war with Antigonus, which continued three years. 
During this period Herod had much trouble, occasioned 
both by avowed enemies and false friends. Silo, who 
engaged, u-itli his army, to assist him, was a selfish man, 
who did him more harm than good, his only object 
being to obtain money to support his army and enrich 
himself. Herod determined on and succeeded in taking 
the cities of Joppa and Sepphoris, and recovering the 
province of Galileo and Idumea, and also in totally 
exterminating the numerous banditti who infested the 
country and committed great and numerous depreda¬ 
tions. Having mastered a considerable part of the 
country bo determined on taking Jerusalem, and with 
it the whole kingdom. But previous to this important 
undertaking ho deemed it prudent, as a matter of policy, 
as welt as to promote his own comfort, to celebrate bis 
nuptials with ^Iariamne,to whom he had for some time 
been betrothed. This lady was a descendant of the 
JIaecabcan family, she was the daughter of Alexander, 
who was the son of King Aristobulus, and the grand¬ 
daughter of Hyreanus, the high priest. She is spoken 
of as being a lady of peculiar charms, of unblemished 
reputation, and extraordinary mental endowments. The 
Jews generally held the family of the Asmoneans, or 
Maccabeans, in high esteem, and therefore Herod 
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thought that by marrying this lady he should, in some 
measure, reconcile the Jews to himself, and they might 
be disposed to yield to his claims rather than be forced 
to submit by a protracted siege. If these were his 
views he was mistaken, for the Jews held out against 
him as long as they were able, thereby showing their 
aversion for an Idumean to rule over them. 

After Herod had consummated his union with the 
Maccabean family, he returned to his army, then 
encamped before Jerusalem, and in union with Sosius, 
the Syrian governor, they commenced the siege. 
Sosius had under his command eleven legions. With 
these the Herodian army imited and constituted such 
an overwhelming force that no reasonable, doubts could 
be entertained with regard to their ultimate success. 
The Jews nevertheless defended the city and themselves 
with great determination, as though they wore resolved 
not to submit to an army of idolatrous invaders, headed 
by an Idumean usurper, whom they utterly detested. 
They therefore fought desperately, and for five months 
were proof against all the operations of the combined 
forces of Herod and the Roman legions. At length tho 
lower part of the city was taken, and tho besieged fled 
for refuge within the higher walls, which inclosed tho 
temple, where they for a while defended themselves 
against the enemy. After a desperate struggle tho sig¬ 
nal was given for a general assault, and tho troops 
entered the city on every side, while Sosius encouraged 
tho soldiers to commit slaughter and plunder unspar- 
ingly. The Romans, as might be expected, were most 
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desperate in their devastations. Herod, for bis own 
interest, was more moderate, and at length interposed 
on behalf of the Jews, or rather on behalf of himself, 
saying if Sosius thus proeeeded with his work of des¬ 
truction he should be left monarch only of the bare 
walls. He therefore requested him to put a stop to the 
ravage and cruelty which reigned. But as the spoils of 
the city, according to martial laws, were due to the 
soldiers who had taken it, he was therefore obliged to 
buy them off from further plunder by granting them a 
s\im of money from his own treasures; he thus redeemed 
the city from utter ruin, by which means he benefited 
himself under the plausible pretexts of humanity and 
generosity. Vhen Antipater instigated Hyreanus to 
obtain the sanction of the senate to rebtiild the fortifi¬ 
cations of the city, ho little thought his otvn son would 
be the first whose task it would be to breach them in 
order to effecttially obtain the crown and make himself 
master of tho country. 

Antigontis, defeated and broken down in spirit, sur¬ 
rendered himself to Sosius, and submissively implored 
his compassion. But tho Roman general rejected him 
with utter contempt, despised his cowardice and mean¬ 
ness of spirit, and by way of scorn designated him 
AntUjona, to denote that his eonduct was unmanly and 
more befitting the weakness of a woman. He then 
ordered him to be put in chains, and sent to Antony to 
receive his sentence. Poor Antigonus had fallen into 
bad hands. Antony was the friend and patron of Herod, 
secured by large sums of money, which the Idumean 
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continued to lavish upon him; therefore to satisfy Herod, 
Antigonus was put to an ignominious death, after the 
manner of a common criminal, viz., “ by the rod and 
axe of the lictor, to which the Romans never before 
subjected any cro\vned head.’’ This cruel act terminated 
the Maccahean dynasty, which commenced with the noble 
and heroic Judas Maccabeus, and continued one hundred 
and twenty-nine years. During this period the Jewish 
nation had undergone many changes, bravely witlistood 
many invading armies, fought by its armies many battles, 
and won many glorious victories. But now the sceptro 
and cro'wn of Jewish monarchs have fallen to rise no 
more, till the far oflf distant period arrives wlien the 
kingdom shall be re-established in the person of some 
Jewish Christian. Herod, the Idumean, was now king 
of the Jews, and speedily rose to possess imperial power 
and authority. 

In what sense then are we to understand the prophecy 
of Jacob ? “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

nor the law-giver from between his feet until Shiloh 
come.” This, unquestionably, is an inspired prediction, 
and is to be understood in relation to the regal power 
of Judah and the coming of Christ, and that Judah 
shall, in some sense, possess a kingly power until 
Messiah makes his appearance; we shall, therefore, en¬ 
deavour to trace out its prophetic meaning. 

Some learned commentators, who have professed to 
chronologically trace out, in detail, the fulfilment of 
this ambiguous prophecy, have attempted to prove that 
the descendants of Judah possessed regal and adminis- 
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trativo power from the formation of the Jewish nation 
until the coming of Christ. We think, liowever, tliis 
view of the subject is too literal, and cannot he regarded 
as historically correct. Closes, the first governor and 
law-giver of the Hebrews, was not of the tribe of Judah, 
but of Levi. Several of the judges were not of the tribe 
of Judah, neither was Saul the first king of Israel. And 
after the captivity, the high priests had the regency of 
the nation, as well as the supreme ecclesiastical office ; 
and it is well known that the ^Maccabean princes were 
of the tribe of I.evi, and they reigned in Judea till the 
rise of Herod, who was an Idumean. But wo are told 
that “ the Sanhedrim was principally constituted of the 
tribe of Judah, and that this court held the sceptre, for 
the other courts were dependent upon it, and subject 
thereto.” Suppo.sing this to be correct, we cannot bo 
satisfied ns to when the Sanhedrim was originally formed, 
and wo know that after its formation its power was some¬ 
times limited, and at one time there were several such 
coiirts in Judea, of equal power and authority, as we 
have already shown in the case of the regidations made 
by Gabinius. We think, therefore, the prophecy does 
not signify that there shall bo of the tribe of Judah, at 
all times, a man, or a niimber of men, who shall rule 
and govern the nation till the coming of the Messiah. 
But it may signify 

1. That the tribe of Judah shall remain compact, and 
represent the Jewish nation until the coming of the 
Sanour. This was certainly the case. The ten tribes 
who revolted in the reign of Rehoboam, under the lea- 
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deraWp of Jeroboam, were scattered before tbe Babylo¬ 
nish captivity among the various nations of the East, 
while Judah remained, as the Jewish nation, governed by 
a line of kings of tbe house and lineage of David, and 
to them were joined the Levites, as stated in 2 Chron. 
li. 13—“The priests and tbe Levites that were in all 
Israel left their suburbs and their possessions and came 
to Judah and Jerusalem.” The tribe of Benjamin also 
remained with Judah, and these two tribes after tbe 
captivity were comprehended in Judah, only there was 
a religious distinction in relation to the Levites, who 
supplied the office of priesthood. By Judah then wo 
are to understand the Jews generally who composed the 
Hebrew nation subsequent to the revolt; for Jacob, in 
this prophecy, foretells what should befall tbe tribes in 
the last days of the Jewish nationality, when, at least, 
some of his prophetic events took place. 

2. This prophecy, we think, signifies that Judah, in 
the sense we have defined the term, shall be governed 
by their own rulers, or men of the Jewish race, until 
the coming of Christ. And this is historically true, for 
the Maccabean princes were of Judah in this sense; 
though genealogically of Levi, they were included in 
Judah. And as to Herod, who reigned in Judea after 
the Asmonean princes, although an Idumean he was a 
proselyte, and thereby grafted into the Jewish stock. 
In other words, he was an adopted son of Judah. And 
we may just add that Nicolas of Damascus, who lived 
in Herod’s court, says “ Herod was a descendant of a 
Jewish family.” This, however, is very questionable, 
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and remains to be proved. But, leaving this point as 
doubtful, we have sufiBcient historical evidence, when 
rightly understood, to prove the correctness of this 
remarkable and important prediction. The sceptre and 
lawgiver remained among the Jews until the nation was 
reduced to a Roman province, which took place, not 
when Christ was horn, hut when he was about twelve 
years of age, just at the time when he first came to the 
temple on his “ Father’s business,” to publicly indicate 
his Messiahship; or it might he at the time the Emperor 
Augustus took away the kingly power from Archelaus, 
soon after the death of Herod, and gave him the inferior 
title of Ethrarch, which signifies merely the chief of a 
nation, without either crown or sceptre. This explana¬ 
tion may bo rejected by some, but, after reading many 
opinions on the subject, it is the best we can offer. 

It was in the year 37 D.c. that Herod took possession 
of Jerusalem and thoroughly established himself as king 
of the Jews. This event is looked upon by the Jewish 
historian as a fulfilment of a prediction uttered by one 
Mcnahem, a member of the sect of the Essenes, on 
which ho relates a nither c\irious story. He says, “ this 
man had the knowledge of future events given to him 
by God. When Herod was young this man saluted 
him as king of the Jews, and predicted that he would 
commence his reign happily, for God had found that 
he was worthy of it.” And he assigns this as the reason 
of his di\‘ine appointment, because “ he loved justice 
to^vards men, had piety towards God, and clemency 
towards his citizens.” This Menahem had an interview 
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with Herod after he was made king, to whom he pre¬ 
dieted that he would reign in Judea more than thirty 
years, an_d that ho should excel all men in happiness 
and obtain an everlasting reputation, but at the con¬ 
clusion of his life would forget righteousness, and God 
would punish him for his crime. Such, in substance, is 
the statement of Josephus, and copied by many other 
historians as genuine, without any remarks or comment. 
But wo really cannot receive the above as a divine pre¬ 
diction, or as a knowledge of future events imparted 
to Jlenahem by God. 

1. Because Herod did not commence his reign 
happily, hut otherwise, in confusion and the shedding 
of human blood. 

2. He was not a worthy character, hut otherwise; 
he abused his power and destroyed the Sanhedrim 
without any just cause. 

3. He was notoriously unjust towards his follow-men. 

4. He seemed totally destitute of piet)' towards God. 

5. He never manifested clemency towards his fellow- 
citizens or to his subjects save in one case, but oppressed, 
grieved, and punished them. 

6. It is true that he reigned more than thirty years, 
but so far from excelling all men in happiness, he 
was generally of all men the most miserable, and at 
times his crimes drove him to melancholy and mad¬ 
ness. His ambitious soul, like the troubled sea, was 
scarcely ever at rest. 

7. He did not obtain an everlasting reputation for 
honour and good character, for his name stands on the 
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pages of profane and sacred history as a man notorious 
for duplicity, crime, and cruelty. 

8. He did not forget piety and righteousness, hut 
totally neglected them both all the days of his life. 
His object in rebuilding the temple was evidently a 
political scheme to gain the favour of the Jews, whose 
religious feelings he had outraged with his paganism 
and apostacy. 

9. It is true that he was divinely punished in his 
conscience and in his miserable death, on account of 
his extraordinary impiety and committing deliberate 
murders of his near relations^ the innocent babes of 
Bethlehem, and many others. In comparing this pre¬ 
diction of Mcnahem with Herod’s life wo cannot see 
mucli truth in it, and therefore cannot regard it as 
“ given by God,” but class it with Jewish fables and 
curious stories. If the reader sees differently he can 
enjoy his own opinion; the story is of no vital im¬ 
portance. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


^trob (Srtat—Sbtnts of ^is ^^ift. 


Tbo conduot of Herod on his obtaining^ ibo crown of Judea—ITow 
ho stood in tho estimation of his subjects—Uis cruelty towanls 
iliOBo who opposed him—H 9 puts to death tho inciubers of tlio 
Sanhedrim—Ho is charged with being a public robber under cover 
of supremo authority—Some opology to bo allowed for Herod’s 
oonduot—His policy and cruelty in filling tho pontifical cluiir— 
Hyreanus returns to Jerusalem, and takes up his abodo with 
Herod—Aristobulus, Herod’s brothcp»in»law, entitled to the high 
priesthood) but Herod appoints Ananolus—Tho queen of Kgypt 
intorforos, on which Herod deposes Ananolus and appoints Aris- 
tobuluB—Attempts made by Alexandra to scciiro lim crown for 
Aristobulus—Herod in a critical position—Tho death of Ari.^to* 
bulus caused by Herod—Herod’s hypocrisy nt tho funeral of 
Aristobulus—Is summoned by Antony to give an account of his 
conduct—Is again in trouble—Tho case of Herod giving orders 
for Mariainno to bo put to death—Sbo loses all nficetion for 
him for over—Tho conduct of Salome, Herod s sister, towanls 
MariamntH—Tho doubtful story of tho notorious Cleojialra and 
Herod—Herod again in great diflicullici*, his adventuro with 
Augustus—His success—His family troubles incrcaso—He puls 
Mariamno to death—Tho shameful conduct of Alexandra towards 
her daughter, tho condemned queen, through fear of Herod—Heath 
of Hyreanus. 

E ^HE first act of Herod, after being seated on the 
throne, was in perfect harmony both in 
spirit and character with the last actions of 
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his impious and irregular life, which, taken on the 
whole, presents to us one of the most terrific pictures 
of human depravity on record. He was nevertheless a 
man of superior education and intellectual endowments, 
and on moat occasions, when ability was required, he 
gave evidence of his prudence and carnal policy, which 
were on some occasions blended with a show of honesty 
and generosity. But in all his movements we may 
discover a steady and unwavering aim to raise himself 
to dignity and power. In the character of Herod may 
bo seen, at difl’erent periods of his life, all the elements 
of consummate selfishness, wrought up into action by 
the spirit of ambition, aud regulated by the accom¬ 
plished skill of tile most adept politician. This will bo 
seen in relating a few particular actions of his life. 
■We have already shown that Herod, before obtaining 
tbo crown of .ludea, had to make his way to the throne, 
not only by the exercise of his superior mental powers, 
but also by the shedding of much blood, and the sacri¬ 
fice of a largo amount of human life, by which ho 
incurred tbo displeasure of the people over whom he 
was about to reign. Many of the Jews, though obliged 
to bow to his imperial sway, hated him, and could not 
bo induced to own him ns their rightful sovereign, 
especially while Antigonus was alive, whom they still 
regarded as their king. This hostile feeling led him to 
hasten the death of the captive prince, which he no 
doubt accomplished by feeing Antony with a sum of 
money to give orders for his speedy execution. He 
next turned his revenge upon the party who had 
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opposed him, and daily put some of them to death, 
amongst whom were the counsellors of the great San¬ 
hedrim, except Pollio and the famous Someas. These 
two, foreseeing the result of the strife between Herod 
and Antigonus, declared throughout the whole siege in 
favour of Herod, or at least their willingness to receive 
him as king. They seemed to think that Herod was 
raised up by the hand of God to rule over and punish 
the Jews for their apostacy and wickedness. But the 
other members of the supreme court thought God 
would defend them for the sake of his holy temple, and 
its divine institutions. 

Herod continued to follow up his murderous opera¬ 
tions until he had exterminated, as far as possible, all 
who had adhered to the vanquished prince. Ho also 
confiscated their property and estates; moreover ho is 
charged with being a public robber, by “violently 
seizing whatever treasures he could find in Jerusalem, 
without condescending to regard the claims or listening 
to the representations of the owners of such property.” 
These are certainly very grave and heavy charges 
against a king, and it is possible to be.ar too heavily 
even upon Herod. We must remember that when the 
city was taken by the Homan legions, under the com¬ 
mand of Sosius, and when the soldiers commenced to 
plunder the inhabitants, Herod bought them off, and 
redeemed the eity from utter ruin. He might there¬ 
fore consider himself justifiable in seizing their treasures 
afterwards to repay himself. This is the most favour¬ 
able view we can take of the subject. And perhaps the 
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inhabitants suffered less by being robbed by Herod, than 
they would liave suffered bad they been plundered and 
spoiled by the victorious and infuriated Romans. 

Beside, Herod was in great need of money at that 
time, to buy favour and seeure the perpetuity of bis 
crown. The chiefs of the Roman empire, whose influ¬ 
ence bad placed Herod on the throne, would certainly 
expect a liberal acknowledgment of their favour after 
the siege was over, and if their expectations bad not 
boon met most likely Herod would have been in danger 
of being dethroned. This is no mere supposition, for 
such Wits the state of things in those times, and such 
were the practice and inQucnce of the Roman consuls 
with the Senate, who bad power to dethrone kings, and 
transfer crowns at their pleasure, that unless their 
chiefs were liberally supplied with money by their 
dependent rulers, their crowns were in danger. One 
historian says, “ The chiefs of the Roman Senate sold 
tlicir iullucnco at an enormous rate;” and the same 
information may be gathered from the various state¬ 
ments of Josephus. The sagacious newly-made king, 
being aware of this practice, seized every opportunity 
of securing to himself the approbation of the Roman 
consuls, which may be regarded as a proof of his politi¬ 
cal forecast. Tho following quotation will show the 
opinion of an able historian on this subject,—“ To the 
Roman general, Sosius, Herod was indebted for the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem; but the ravage committed by the 
troops had reduced the country to the condition of a 
desert; therefore, to men less politic than Herod, a fair 
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excuse would have offered itself for omitting to testify 
to Antony his gratitude; but he measured the pro¬ 
priety of his conduct more by what he was aware of 
Antony’s expectations, than by his own apparent 
inability to discharge the debt of obligation ; therefore 
he stripped the palace of every ornament, he forced con¬ 
tributions from the wealthy, and even availed himselt 
of the plunder of the dead, and having converted all 
into money, he sent the produce to Antony at Antiocli.” 
We may add, with a request to make away with the 
captain prince, who was at this period alivo; but the 
rich present of Herod, together with his knouni wish, 
was sufficient to secure the death of his victim, and tho 
confirmation of Herod’s kingly power. 

The next business of Herod was to fill tho pontifical 
chair, for an high priest was essential to his establish¬ 
ment as King of the Jews. So long as the seat remained 
empty the Hebrews could not settle down to any govern¬ 
ment,—it seemed essential to their national existence. 
And Herod being an Idumcan, and only a proselyte of 
the Jewish religion, could not take upon himself this 
office as the JIaccabean princes had done. Hyreanus, 
whom the King of Parthia h.ad released from captivity, 
would have suited Herod very well for this purpose, and 
would also have satisfied the Jews, but ho was incapaci¬ 
tated for that office by being mutilated of his ears. 

This fallen prince, after hearing of Herod’s success, 
committed himself without reserve to his protection, 
no doubt thinking as Herod had married his grand¬ 
daughter he should be safe and comfortable in his 
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family. He therefore left Babylon, where he was re¬ 
siding among the Jews, and by whom ho w.a8 highly 
honoured as priest and king, though deposed from 
both these offices. But feeling mshful to settle in his 
native place and amongst the members of his own 
family, ho came to .Terusalem. Herod received him 
very graciously, and treated him respectfully; admitted 
him to his councils, called him father, and gave him 
the chief place in the judicial assemblies. But, Josephus 
says, “ All this show of friendship was merely hypo¬ 
crisy.” And when wo consider the merely aupposed 
offence which caused Herod afterwards to put him to 
death, this opinion of the Jewish historian seems correct. 
However this might be, whether Herod was sincere or 
otherwise in his professions of friendship towards 
Hyreanus, he could not for the reason above-mentioned 
make him high priest, ho had therefore to look out for 
another person to sustain that important office. 

The hereditary right of the high priesthood, accord- 
•ing to the law of Moses, belonged at this time to 
Herod’s brother-in-law, Aristobulus, the son of Alex¬ 
andra, the youth for whom Herod professedly went to 
Borne to secure the crown, as before noticed. But 
Herod, it is believed, felt afraid of conferring this hon¬ 
our on him, lest his engaging appearance and charming 
manners should captivate the affections of the people, 
and they should prefer him to rule over them as king, 
as having a greater right to the throne than Herod: 
this might have been the case. Herod, therefore, to 
avoid this, sent to Babylon for a man named Ananelus, 
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who was a descendant from an inferior family, of the 
tribe of Levi, and made him high priest. This gave 
great offence to Alexandra, and of course to Mariamne 
also, and they both urged him to depose Ananelus, and 
appoint Aristobulus in his place; but he continued to 
hesitate. Alexandra therefore wrote to Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, on this matter, requesting her to use 
her influence with Antony, to call Herod to account for 
his conduct. Some of our readers will perhaps not be 
able to understand the last sentence without a little ex¬ 
planation. Cleopatra was a most infamous and detest¬ 
able woman. She had at this time become tbe paramour 
of Mark Antony, having ensnared him, as she did Cicsar, 
when he went into Egypt to adjudicate on the claims of 
the crown. This woman seemed to have an unbounded 
influence over Antony in all matters, and he being in 
higher authority than Herod, Alexandra tried to engiigo 
the queen’s influence; also Dellius, a particular favourite 
of Antony’s, was engaged to use his influence in the same 
direction. What a fearful thing to contemplate, that 
the appointment of the high priest of God’s ancient 
people should be in the hands of three such characters 
as Antony, Cleopatra, and Herod! perhaps three of the 
worst individuals then existing upon the face of the 
whole earth. Herod deemed it expedient to yield to 
the wishes of the two ladies, his wife and her mother; it 
was also gratifying to the generality of the people, and 
moreover obviated the difficulty and unpleasantness of 
accounting to the Eoman consul for his conduct. So 
Aristobulus, much against the mind of Herod, was made 
high priest, and Ananelus was deposed. 
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As Alexandra bad been successful in accomplisbing 
ber design in this matter, she began to reason on the 
claims of ber son in reference to tbe crown, and sbe 
arrived at tbe conclusion that be bad as good a claim to 
tbe kingdom as be had to tbe priesthood, and conse¬ 
quently be bad a right to both, and ought not to be 
deprived of either. On bis mother’s side be was grand¬ 
son to Hyreanus, by which line he had an hereditary 
right to tbe priesthood, and by his father’s side he was 
tbe grandson of Aristobulus, and therefore bad a right 
to both the civil and ecclesiastical dignities, as king 
and pontiff, and bis mother baring succeeded in ob¬ 
taining for him tbe latter, she engaged tbe same 
agency in order to obtain for him tbe former. But in 
this case it was necessary that ber correspondence with 
Cteopatni should bo carried on secretly, for Herod was 
not the man to be quietly dethroned. And as be was 
over alive to bis own interest, and a man of deep design 
and pcuetniting intellect, it was no easy matter to 
deceive him. His spies were everywhere, and nothing 
could pass from bis court unobserved. Prideaux says, 
“ Herod guessed at the purport of Alexandra’s corres¬ 
pondence, and therefore confined her in tbe palace.” 
But we should rather think by some means be knew tbe 
nature of the correspondence, and therefore made ber 
a palace prisoner until her intrigue should, by some 
means, be further developed, so that be could take 
action thereon. Caution, in this case, was particularly 
necessary on his part, lest be should incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of Antony, who had influence to bring about 
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his deposition. And as Cleopatra possessed such in¬ 
fluence over Antony, and was actually engaged against 
Herod, it required all liis skill and sagacity to manage 
the business' so as not to bring about his o^vn ruin. 

Alexandra formed a plot for her and her son to escape 
into Egypt to Cleopatra, who had invited them to pay 
her a visit. The plan was for them to be carried away 
in coffins to the next seaport, where a ship was waiting 
to receive them. Taking into consideration the circum¬ 
stances in which Alexandra was placed, this plan was 
never likely to succeed, for every step she took was 
narrowly watched, and therefore it was impossible for 
her to escape the palace unobserved. Herod, with his 
numerous spies on the alert, was almost certain to pre¬ 
vent the plot from being carried out. The probability 
is that Herod, by some means, knew all about tho plot, 
but allowed them to get off in this clandestine way that 
he might thereby better accomplish his own pre-arranged 
plans. Having allowed the sham corpses to bo taken 
on board, ho caused them to be seized and brought back, 
but through fear of Cleopatra and Antony ho did not 
inflict any punishment on them ; he therefore professed 
to pardon them, but in his mind ho put the signet of 
death upon them both, and determined to rid them out 
of existence at the first opportunity. The young prince 
was the first who fell a victim to his vengeance. Herod 
knew that Aristobulus was the rightful heir to the 
croTivn which the Roman Senate had placed on his own 
head, he had therefore reason to fear that so long as 
Aristobulus was alive there was danger of his being 
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promoted to the throne; especially so as Cleopatra, 
the artful Queen of Egypt, who had gained such in¬ 
fluence over Antony, had so warmly embraced the 
interest of the young prince. And what would have a 
tendency to strengthen Herod’s apprehensions was, 
Aristobulus had the affections of the people, which was 
publicly manifested the first time he officiated as pontifif 
on a public occasion. At the Feast of Tabernacles this 
youthful pontiff discharged his duties so gracefully, and 
appeared in such splendour and beauty that he cap¬ 
tivated the affections of the whole assembly, and they 
made no secret of their gratification and delight, but 
openly expressed their satisfaction. This was more than 
the jealous usurper could cudiurc, ho therefore resolved 
on his iminediato death, but not by violence, lest it 
should create a civil war, which at that time he par¬ 
ticularly dreaded. He contrived to accomplish his 
dc.sign in such a way a.s gave his death the appearance 
of an unfortunate accident, in which it would be a diffi¬ 
cult matter to prove that ho was in any way implicated 
in the affair, even if he were suspected. Herod and 
Aristobulus went in company to Jericho to partake of 
an entertainment provided for them and other members 
of tho royal family. After dinner the young men went 
to bathe and amuse themselves in the ornamental waters 
which adorned tho palace gardens, in which sport Herod 
persuaded Aristobulus to join, when he was drowned by 
the hired myrmidons of Herod under the pretence of 
play, '\^'hen the consequence was known it spread con¬ 
sternation through the palace, and the hypocritical king, 
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who was the cause of his death, professed to be so over¬ 
whelmed with grief that he shed tears, and as a further 
blind he provided for him, at his own expense, a most 
magnificent funeral, and acted the part of a sincere 
mourner, weeping and lamenting as he followed tho 
deceased to his final resting place. He most likely 
thought this solemn mockery would soothe the anger of 
the bereaved mother, and annihilate any suspicion which 
might arise respeeting his being, in any way, accessory 
to the tragical event. But his hypocrisy was as ap¬ 
parent as his crime. None believed hie sorrow to bo 
genuine, and Alexandra was inconsolable, and deter- 
* mined if possible to be avenged on the tyrant. Sho 
communicated the facts of the transaction to Cleopatra, 
who influenced Antony to summons Herod to answer 
for his conduct in this affair. Herod promptly obeyed 
the mandate, but was careful to take with him his old 
friend and special pleader, who had previously brought 
him through many difficulties —a large sum of money. 
This soothed down the pretended indignation of tho 
perfidious consul, and he acquitted tho royal defendant 
of the allegations preferred against him by Alexandra 
through the Queen of Egypt; and in order to satisfy 
Cleopatra, who was anxious to have Herod put to death 
that she might have Judea added to her kingdom, he 
gave her Cmlo-Syria instead of Judea, so tho matter 
dropped, perhaps quite as well for Alexandra as if Herod 
had been put to death and Judea transferred to Egypt. 

After this mock trial Herod returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem, but fresh family troubles awaited him, occa- 
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sioned by his own hateful selfishness, jealousy, and 
despotic eruelty. Before leaving home to appear before 
Antony, he commanded his uncle Joseph, whom ho left 
governor of his family during his absence, that in case 
he was put to death he must immediately murder 
MarLomne, his best beloved wife, under tire pretence 
that he loved her so much that he could not bear the 
idea of anyone else enjoying her, especially Antony. 
Joseph incautiously divulged this murderous secret to 
!Mariamne as a proof of Herod’s extreme love for her, 
but neither the queen nor her mother reg!irded this plot 
as a proof of his o.vtraordinary affection; and ^lariamne 
thought it high time to begin to devise plans for her 
personal safety, in case her very affectionate husband 
slioidd bo cut off, and she would be subjected to the 
sjiino unhappy fate. Herod returned home, as we have 
stated, much gratified to think that money had been so 
Biieccssful as to prove him perfectly innocent of a crime 
of which he well knew ho was guilty. But the triumph¬ 
ing of the wicked is but for a moment. He returned 
home, not to enjoy its sweets, but to drink the bitters 
of gidl and wormwood, and to have his soul pierced 
through with many sorrows, 

Salome, the sister of Herod, having received some 
insult from JIariamne, out of revenge insinuated to 
Herod that Joseph, who was her husband, had formed 
criminal acquaintance with the queen during his ab¬ 
sence. But this being an untruthful and malicious 
accusation, might have passed over without any serious 
consequences, bad not Slariamne subsequently re- 
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Bented his professed affection towards her, in upbraiding 
him with the orders he gave to Joseph to have her put 
to death in case he never returned, which she could not 
under any consideration regard as a proof of his love for 
her. This caused Herod to believe what his sister had 
stated concerning the illicit intercourse existing between 
Mariamne and Joseph, and ho immediately gave orders 
for the execution of Joseph, without hearing his defence; 
inasmuch as he considered the betrayal of bis secret a, 
sufficient proof of his criminality. With, regard to 
JIariamne, he paused, and after calm reflection spared 
her life. Having heard the statement of his falsely 
accused wife, he saw no just reason to suspect her fidelity, 
but turned upon her mother, whom he never forgave for 
accusing him to Antony, put her in chains, and shut her 
up in prison, under the ostensible pretext that she was 
the cause of his family disturbance, when at the same 
time he must have known it originated with himself. 

Shortly after this serious occurrence another very un¬ 
pleasant affair turned up, which caused Herod much 
anxiety and doubt as to the safety of his elevated 
position. 

Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, who had become the 
wife or paramour of Antony, on her return from the 
Euphrates, where she had accompanied her deluded dupe, 
called at Jerusalem to visit Herod, who, notwithstanding 
his secret hatred towards her, entertained her in a 
manner becoming her rank and station in life. This he 
did more from the dread he had of her influence than 
from any feeling of respect It is stated, that while she 
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sojourned in his palace, “she pretended to be in love 
with him, and attempted, by her conversation, to draw 
him into lewdness with her, through which he was pro¬ 
voked to a resolution to put her to death; but being 
otherwise advised by his council and friends, he went on 
to pay her every compliment and respect as long as she 
stayed with him, and on her departure waited upon her 
in person, as far as the borders of her kingdom. But 
still fearing her malice and influence with Antony, he 
fortified Masada, the strongest eastle in Judea, and fiu-- 
nishcd it with arras for 10,000 men, that he might have a 
place of refuge for his security in time of need.” This 
statement of Herod’s respecting the lewd behaviour of 
Cleopatra is related in substance by Josephus, and 
several other historians,^Yithout any comment, as though 
it were strictly correct, but we cannot but think there 
is some doubt as to its veracity. 

That Ilerod dreaded the influence of the Egyptian 
(pieen cannot he doubted, and from her general charac¬ 
ter and previous conduct towards him he had just 
reason for entertaining such fears, and no doubt he 
secretly wished her out of existence. And being a very 
sagacious, calculating man, by this time it is likely he 
had predicted in his own mind the downfall of Antony 
if ho continued under the influence of this artful, cruel, 
and ambitious woman ; and thought if such a change 
should take place he might in all probability be depri¬ 
ved of his own crown by Augustus, who was disgusted 
with Antony’s conduct. He might therefore thus 
accuse Cleopatra before his council, that he might be 
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provided with a plausible reason for talcing away her 
life, and thereby paving his way to gain the favour of 
Augustus. He well knew that the triumviri of Home 
utterly detested Cleopatra, on account of Antony’s 
deposing his lawful wife, the sister of Augustus, and 
taking up with this lewd and cruel Queen of Egypt, who 
professed to have been married to Csesar. And it is a 
noteworthy fact that the last request which Herod made 
of Antony was the murder of Cleopatra, and the appro¬ 
priation of her dominion and treasures for his own pur¬ 
pose, as the last and only method of re-establishing 
himself after his final defeat by Augustus. On the re¬ 
fusal of Antony’s compliance with this advice, Herod 
immediately espoused the interest of Augustus, and 
repaired to have an audience with him at Bbodes, as we 
shall have occasion shortly to notice. All things con¬ 
sidered, it is a difficult matter to judge correctly on a 
case like this. Cleopatra was certainly a very lewd and 
vile woman, and might for some purpose or design bo 
guilty of attempting to ensnare Herod; and on the other 
hand, Herod was a cruel, plotting, and deep designing 
man, who did not hesitate much in taking away the 
life of any person, either friend or foe, either guilty or 
innocent, in order to secure bis own interest, and pro¬ 
mote his o^vn secmity and aggrandisement; therefore 
how it really wasbetween these two profligate individuals 
we cannot safely say. Both parties might be guilty, while 
it is certain both parties could not be innocent. To use a 
common-place aphorism, “ they were well met,” and 
when they parted, Herod was so much afinid of Cleo- 
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patra’s reporting something which would offend Antony, 
that he prepared the strongest fortress in Judea as a 
refuge for a time of need. 

It is only just and right to say that imder the govern¬ 
ment of Herod Judea recovered from the effects of the 
civil war, occasioned by Antigonus and his adherents, 
so that he was able to render considerable assistance to 
Antony, the eastern triumvir, whose interest he had 
warmly embraced, and whom he continued to support' 
till the fatal battle of Actium, when the deluded and 
unfortunate Antony was finally defeated by the army of 
Augustus. In fact, Herod know that it would have been 
immediate ruin to him if he had betrayed the remotest 
intention of falling away from Antony, whose armies 
being near, supported by tho forces of the Eg3'ptian 
queen, conld have swept tho Idumean from his throne. 
Therefore Herod, as a matter of policy, whatever might 
bo his feeling of esteem for Antony, felt himself 
bound to support him till he had fallen to rise no more. 
At tho same time he had to avoid, ns far as possible, any 
direct hostility towards Augustus (then called Octavius), 
in case ho defeated Antony and became the sole master 
of the Roman empire. At this critical period Herod gave 
full proof of his sagacity, and the skilful prudence of an 
able politician. Tlie reader must bear in mind that the 
interests of Antony and Cleopatra at this time were in 
reality one, therefore Herod dexterously selected a 
course of procedure which more particularly bore upon 
the interest of the Queen, and which would not have the 
appearance of opposing Augustus. Cleopatra at this 
n 
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time was involved in a war with Malchus, the Arabian 
king. Herod so negotiated matters with Antony and his 
mistress, as to relieve the whole Egyptian force from the 
Arabian war, so that they might go to his assistance in 
the approaching contest which was about to take place 
in the Adriatic waters. Herod therefore marched with 
a powerful army into Arabia, but was repulsed with 
terrible slaughter. One reason of this defeat was, the 
soldiers of Herod went very reluctantly into battle, be¬ 
cause with Malchus the Jews bad no ground for quarrel, 
neither had they anything to gain, and to shed their 
blood merely in support of a heathen queen whom they 
really disliked, however it might suit the policy of 
Herod, was too humiliating for the sons of Abraham, 
and the worshippers of Jehovah. His army therefore 
having nothing of real interest to inspire them, were 
easily beaten, and their commander was obliged to 
retreat, and circumstances so turned up that they were 
not called upon a second time to engage in this war. 
The next time Herod took bis army into Arabia, it was 
to avenge the death of the Jewish Ambassadors, who 
had been put to death by the provoked Arabs while tho 
Jewish nation was suffering under a most distressing 
catastrophe, which perhaps would make them feel tho 
stroke more keenly. 

In the year 32 B.C. an earthquake took place on tho 
shores of the Mediterranean, which convulsed the south 
of Palestine ; many cities were totally overthrown, and 
30,000 people perished. Tliis dreadful calamity was 
felt throughout the whole extent of Judea. The Arabs 
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regarding the last Jewish war as unprovoked, looked 
upon this general panic as a favourable opportunity to 
give a signal manifestation of their resentment, and of 
punishing the Jewish army, that they had so readily 
beaten on the former occasion, not taking into consider¬ 
ation the difference with regard to the cause of the two 
actions, lyhatever grievances exist among nations, 
ambassadors,who arc helpless in the midst of foreigners, 
have always, amongst civilized people, been held invio¬ 
lable, but the Arabs on this occasion violated this 
geneml law of nations; and when the intelligence 
reached Jerusalem the whole nation was aroused, and 
thousiinds of soldiers volunteered to take part in forming 
an expedition to avenge the blood of their national re¬ 
presentatives. This project just suited the tactics of 
Herod, for it both led to the accomplishment of bis 
purpose, and nii.sed him to popular favour among the 
Jews. AVe can scarcely help thinking that Herod had 
some hand in the tragedy committed by the Arabs. 
However this might be, he again went out with his 
infuriated army, defeated the Arabs in a decisive battle, 
and when ho returned he obtained the general applause 
of his subjects, who felt satisfied with the punishment 
he had inflicted upon a people who had acted such a 
barbarous and dishonourable part as to slay their am¬ 
bassadors. Wiilo Herod was engaged in assisting 
Antony, indirectly, against Augustus, a naval engage¬ 
ment was contested between these two rivals, in the 
Ambracian gulf, near Actium, in which Antony was 
totally defeated; after which he retreated to Alexandria, 
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■wliere he threw himself upon his sword and miserably 
perished by his own hand. 

Cleopatra, having nothing in the futiure to an¬ 
ticipate but degradation and misery, caused a venomous 
viper to be applied to her breast, the bite of which was 
fatal, and with her death terminated the race of the 
Ptolemies; a dynasty which had governed in Egj^pt for 
three hundred years, from the death of Alexander the 
Great to the conquest of Augustus over the eastern 
trinmvirate, 31 years before Christ. 

The final fall and death of Antony, which put 
Augustus in possession of tho supreme authority of the 
eastern part of the Itoman empire, placed Herod in very 
jeopardous circumstances, so that his best friends almost 
despaired of his safety. The fact of his having sup¬ 
ported tho rival of Augustus was too well-known to bo 
either denied or disguised, and his ability to maintain 
an independent position against the forces of Augustus 
was impossible; his enemies therefore rejoiced at the 
prospect of his downfall and final ruin. Tho only 
chance he seemed to have (and it appeared a very 
unlikely one) was, if possible, to make a friendship with 
Augustus, the monarch whom he had been so dexterously 
opposing. Herod, at this critical period, when his 
fortune for life trembled in the balance, gave a striking 
manifestation of that ability and of those qualities of 
mind for wliioh he was so remarkably distinguished— 
measured sagacity, accompanied with shrewdness and 
skilfulness in carrying his political schemes into execu¬ 
tion. He neither sat down in despair, nor rashly took 
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up arms against the man whom he knew he was not able 
to successfully'resist. He resolved on a personal inter¬ 
view with Augustus, and accordingly set off to Ehodes, 
where he met with him; and finding himself in the 
presence of this illustrious personage he put on a bold 
and frank exterior, accompanied with humhle submis¬ 
sion, for ho laid aside his diadem, and ventured to plead 
bis own cause. A man of ordinary capabilities would, 
in all probability, have broken down under the pressure 
of an enterprise so hazardous, but Herod, with an air 
of peculiar calmness and intrepidity, sustained himself 
while ho delivered his masterly address. The Jewish 
historian records the speech which Herod made on this 
mcmorahlo occasion at full length, of which the follow¬ 
ing is n digest. Being allowed to state his case, he 
made no apology for having hikcn up arms against 
Augustus, neither did ho make any pretensions to re¬ 
pentance for what ho had done, nor did he in any way 
palliate his conduct. He ventured on trying another 
method, which boro the aspect of frankness, honesty, 
and fidelity. Ho addressed Augustus in the tones of a 
man conscious of having displayed towards his friend a 
fidelity, which, in the judgment of all good men, was in 
the highest degree worthy of approbation and praise. 
He said, “ If attachment to Antony be a crime, I plead 
g\ulty ; but if, having thus seen how steady and faith¬ 
ful I am in my friendship you determine to bind me to 
your fortunes by gratitude, depend on the same firm¬ 
ness and fidelity.” He was also mindful to state that 
he had advised Antony to put Cleopatra to death, know- 
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ing this would please Augustus, whose noble sister had 
been deposed to make way for this infamous woman, 
and who had borne a son whom she intimated was 
Caesar’s heir. He further added that if Antony had 
adopted his counsel it might have led to a reconciliation 
between him and Augustus, and in conclusion he stated 
that as he had been true and faithful to Antony, having 
now espoused the cause of Augustus, he should be 
equally true and faithful to him. In addition to his 
apparent open and generous speech he made Augustus 
a valuable present, and also those who were about his 
person, by which he gained the favour of all, and re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem safe, in tlie security of his kingdom, 
which was shortly afterwards confirmed by a decree of 
the Roman Senate. 

Herod was now more firml)' seated on his throne than 
ho had been heretofore, and his chief object was to keep 
in favour mth Augustus, whoso growing influenco soon 
raised him to supreme power in the Senate. Soon after 
Herod’s regal confirmation, Augustus had occasion to 
pass through Judea on his w.ay to Egypt, on which 
occasion Herod was mindful not only to please him 
with the most splendid entertainment, but also to pre¬ 
sent him ■with an immensely rich present of 800 talents, 
and other valuable articles, which led some to suspect 
that he must have exhausted the wealth of his kingdom, 
to have thus honoured and enriched his imperial guest. 
The end which Herod had in view was answered thereby. 
He assured Augustus of liis fidelity, and made the im¬ 
pression on his mind which he desired, viz., that he 
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was wealthy and loyal to him as the sovereign of the 
world. 

Herod had now reached a very exalted position. All 
pretenders to the crown of Judea were either subjugated 
or destroyed. The last male heir of the Asmoneans was 
cut off, rebellion had been successfully subdued, and 
civil war brought to an end. The supreme governors 
of the civilized world had expressed to him their friend¬ 
ship and affection, and the chief of those governors bad 
honoured him with a friendly visit, and given him 
nssur.'inco of future protection and support if needed. 
Beside all this, other territories were legally added to 
his dominion. “ But whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall ho also reap.” And Herod, before leaving Jeru¬ 
salem to meet Augiistus at Bhodcs, had, as on the 
former occasion when ho was summoned to the court of 
Antony, been sowing the seeds of unrighteousness, which, 
during his ab.scnce, took deep root, brought forth a har¬ 
vest of mischief, filled his crown with thorns, and l.aid a 
foundation for years of bitter anguish. 

Herod on going to meet A\igustus committed the 
government of his house to his brother, Pheroras, but 
ho placed JIariamno .and her mother in the fortress of 
Alexandron, under the care of Soemus, with the secret 
injunction, that in case he was put to death his wife 
should share the same fate, and also Alexandra, his 
mother-in-law, thus to make an end of the Maccabean 
family. This is supposed to have been his object. If 
the supposition be well founded, we cannot but feel 
surprised that a man of Herod’s intelligence should 
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take this view of the subject. It is lamentable to find 
that while he displayed such skill and sagacity in the 
plans and execution of his political affairs, he manifested 
such a mixture of folly and cruelty in reference to his 
domestic concerns. It might have occurred to his 
mind that if Augustus had either taken away his life or 
dethroned and imprisoned him, on account of his adhe¬ 
rence to Antony, he would never have raised one of his 
sons to occupy his place, neither would it have been 
possible for any of his family to have claimed and re¬ 
tained the crown; and therefore his idea of having the 
lives of Alexandra and llariamne taken away lest through 
their influence the IMaccabean family should again he 
raised to the throne, to the exclusion of his own family, 
was extreme folly, and indicated a disordered state of 
mind. The crown would have been, as it really was 
then, at the disposal of Augustus. 

Just at the time when Herod was intoxicated ^vith 
his success and the glorious prospects which awaited 
him, his joy was suddenly turned into sorrow. In the 
case just mentioned he had mixed for himself a bitter 
cup, which not only sobered him, but filled him with 
intolerable mortification and unutterable misery, which 
were of long continuance. What avails the friendship 
of Augustus, the tranquillity of his kingdom, and the 
stability of his throne, if his palace and home bo 
overwhelmed with domestic calamities, and the wife of 
his bosom hates and abhors him ? This was really the 
case with Herod after his retm-n from Rhodes. His 
last orders when leaving Jerusalem were made known to 
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the queen, and she regarded them as ferocious and cruel, 
and therefore she despised him in the very depths of her 
soul. She literally hated him, and would never more 
be reconciled to him; and being a woman of high 
spirit and undaunted courage she made no secret of her 
feelings, though she knew it might be the cause of her 
death. Herod was sorely troubled at her conduct, for 
though he acted so foolishly, it is generally believed 
that he loved her most dearly. But notwithstanding all 
he could do tho queen continued to reject his caresses 
with contempt, and accused him of the murder of her 
near and dear relatives, and continually upbraided him 
with her own wrongs, so that he bad no peace. 

Salome, who disliked Alariamne, arranged a plot to 
make Herod believe that she had engaged a servant to 
bring him poison; this again added to bis misery. At 
length the injured queen told him she was made ao- 
(luainted with his barbarous arrangement. He imme¬ 
diately suspected who had dhailged the secret, and 
accused him of criminal connection 'with Mariamnc. 
Soemus was immediately put to death, and the queen 
brought to trial, before a bench of packed judges, by 
whom sho was condemned, and finally executed. And, 
strange to say, her own mother, Alexandra, in order to 
obtain the favoiu- of Herod, loaded her unhappy daughter 
with insulting reproaches, and even offered her personal 
violence as she went to the place of execution. But 
Mariamne bore up under all with unflinching fortitude, 
without changing colour upon the approach of death. 
She died as she lived—“ great, firm, and fearless to the 
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last; thus ended the life of this virtuous and excellent 
princess. In the beauty and other charms and graces 
of her person she excelled all the women of the time, 
and would have been a lady without exception, could 
she have carried it with some better temper and com¬ 
plaisance toward her husband.” But we must remember 
her grievous insults from Salome, the martyrdom of 
her dearest relations, the orders given in reference to 
her own death by her husband who had usurped the 
crown which legally belonged to her family, and then 
we shall not wonder at her irritation, and her lack of 
affection and complaisance towards Herod. 

After Herod had quenched his burning rage in tho 
blood of his excellent and virtuous mfe, ho felt all tho 
miseries of a wounded conscience Increased by the re¬ 
membrance of conjugal affection, which seemed to 
return again and take possession of his.soul. Tliough 
dead she still lived in his heart, and her form was con¬ 
stantly before his eyes. At length he became mentally 
distracted, and would often call for Jliiriamno, and order 
his servants to bring her to him. His health and strengt h 
soon failed him, and he sank under a painful disease 
which threatened his dissolution. In this miserable 
condition he resided at Samaria, and it was generally 
thought that he would never recover. jMany no doubt 
would rejoice at his downfall, for his cruelty and 
tyranny caused him to bo both dreaded and hated. 

■Wftiile Herod lay thus sick, and frequently delirious, 
Alexandra concluded his restoration was impossible, and 
laid a plot for seizing the government. She went so 
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far OB to make proposals to the governors of the two 
forts in Jerusalem to be delivered into her hands. 
These two fortresses commanded the temple and the 
city, and consequently to hold these with a strong garri¬ 
son was to he master of the city, and with it, to a great 
extent, the whole of Judea. Her design was, in case of 
Herod’s death, or total incapacity to govern, to seize the 
sovereignty of the kingdom for herself and grandsons, 
the children of the murdered queen, and thus cut off, 
as far as possible, the Idumean race, by preserving in 
the government and in the priesthood, on the mother’s 
side, the Jfaccabean blood. The officers of Herod were 
true to their king, and informed him of Alexandra’s 
proposals, who immediately, agreeably with his natural 
disposition,g-.ivc orders forhertobe puttodeath. We can 
scarcely feel sorry for this hypocritical lady, when we 
considerthe infamousconduct she manifested towards her 
noble daughter, when Herod ordered her execution. Her 
object in acting this unnatural and cruel part was to 
secure the favour of the overbearing tyrant, but she was 
his next victim, and tho last of royal blood of the 
JIaccabean family; for tho death of Hyreanus, the 
queen’s grandfather, w.as broiight about by Herod, who 
ordered his c.xecution. Prideaux says, “ He trumped 
up a sham plot against the old prince, and ex-high priest 
Hyreanus, to make it appear that he had been holding 
illegal correspondence with JIalchus, king of Arabia, on 
wliich pretence he had him executed.” If this be cor¬ 
rect, Herod was verily guilty of murdering a man who 
had been his greatest friend in early life, and through 
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whom he had been raised to his princely position. The 
father of Herod made a tool of Hyreanns to raise his 
family to power and authority. (Josephus says, “ Both 
Antipater and Herod came to their greatness by reason 
of his mildness, and at last he met. with such an end 
from them as was not agreeable either to justice or 
piety.” Antiq. hk. xv. c. vii. s. 4.) For Herod to put 
him to death in his old age, under this false pretence, 
was certainly an act of consummate cruelty, but in 
perfect harmony with his general conduct. 


CHAPTER XKXl. 


^trob l^e (Srtai—(Ebmls of bis Sift. 


ITcrod rccoTcra from his maladr and enfeebled state of mind—His 
open npostacj from the Jewish religion—A conspiracy formed 
ogninst Herod's life—Drought and faiiiino in the land of Judea— 
IlrrcKl’s generous conduct during the famine—Ho gains favour 
tlu*rehy—Peace and great prosperity in Judea—Herod's mnrriogo 
with Hnrianme, the daughter of Simon—Simon made high priest, 
and Jesus, the son of Plinlet, deposed—llcrod builds a new 
patace—Ills extravagant ex|)endituro in honour of Augustus— 
IIer«>d supports heathenism—He proposes to rebuild the temple 
and re{viir the fortifications of the city—Question considered in 
ndation to the second temple, and tluit built by llcrod—Prophecy 
rosjwting Christ coming to the second temple—Vorious opinions 
of learned men on this subject considered. 



^ KROD, after a period of severe suffering both in 
body and mind, became so far restored that 
be was able again to attend to the duties in¬ 
volved in bis government and public administration. 
But when be came from his retired seat of misery, there 
were discovered in bis countenance visible traces of the 
moral tempest which had swept through the region of 
bis guilty soul while in solitude. But notwithstanding 
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the severe chastisement which he had so keenly felt, 
his haughty spirit was not in the least humbled. His 
conduct showed him to be as stem and tyrannical as he 
was before he went into retirement. His conduct in 
introducing foreign customs, which in the opinion of 
the Jews were profanely wicked, provoked a number of 
them to conspire against him, and to form a determi¬ 
nation to take away bis life. Tliey considered that his 
open apostasy from the Jewish religion, while bo sus¬ 
tained the office of their supreme governor, was so 
contrary to their divinely established institutions, and 
SO glaringly demonstrated, as to justify their conduct 
in adopting such a measure. This course of reasoning 
was certainly erroneous. A number of conspirators have 
no authority, either human or divine, to constitute 
themselves judges and administrators of justice under 
any consideration whatever; “ their zeal therefore was 
not according to knowledge.” Ten of these heroic con¬ 
spirators, with concealed daggers, entered the theatre 
where they expected to meet with Herod, with an inten¬ 
tion to carry their design into execution. A man who 
was acquainted with the plot, one of Herod’s spies, 
divulged the sanguinary secret, on which tho conspira¬ 
tors were immediately seized and put to death. This 
act so enraged the people that they without hesitation 
assassinated the spy, and threw his dead and mangled 
body to the dogs. The infuriated king then turned his 
thought on revenge, and put to the rack a number of 
women whom he supposed were able to inform him who 
committed this awful tragedy. The accused persons. 
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with their innocent children, were all hurriedly executed, 
on which account the people generally became so ex¬ 
cited that they made no secret of their indignation, and 
gave alarming indications of open rebellion. Herod 
was so alarmed that ho began to adopt measures for his 
personal safety. Ho lost no time in fortifying and 
garrisoning some of his principal fortresses, to which he 
might flee and find refuge in time of danger. At this 
time, when the nation scorned just on the point of a 
ci\il eruption, a circumstance occurred which afforded 
Herod an opportunity of manifesting his clemency and 
generositj’, and as a matter of policy he endeavoured to 
convince the people of his humane and generous princi¬ 
ples and disposition. “ In this year,” says Josephus, 
“ which was the thirteenth year of the reign of Herod, 
very great calamities came upon the country. In the 
first place there were perpetual drought, and for that 
reason the ground was barren, and after this barrenness 
of soil that change of food, which the want of com 
occasioned, produced distempers in the bodies of men, 
and pestilential disc;ises prevailed, one misery followed 
upon the back of another, and these circumstances, that 
they were destitute both of methods of cure and food, 
made the pestilential distemper more lasting.” We 
may also add that this calamity extended not only 
throughout Judea, but also throughout Syria and the 
surrounding provinces. 

During tliis distressing period Herod greatly exerted 
himself to supply the people with food to sustain them 
alive; and after having exhausted his treasures, “ he 
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cut ofif the rich furniture that was in his palace, both of 
silver and gold, insomuch that he did not spare the 
finest vessels he had, and those that were made with the 
most elaborate skill of the artificers, but sent the money 
to Pretonius, governor of Egypt, to be exchanged for 
corn. The care and generosity of Herod, during this 
season of aflSiction, manifested towards bis people had 
such an influence on them as to allay that old hatred 
which his violation of some of their customs during his 
reign had procured among all the nation.” His liberality 
seemed to be regarded as a compensation for all the evil 
he had done. And these acts of charity and generosity 
not only gained the favour of the Jews, but also made 
his name famous among all the surrounding nations, 
who regarded him as a wise and generous prince. 

Herod had now both peace and prosperity throughout 
his kingdom. He had moreover the favour and pro¬ 
tection of Augustus, who had attained to absolute power 
to do all things in the government of the empire, ac¬ 
cording to his arbitrary will and pleasure, and wjis 
regarded by the Komans as a being of supcrlminan 
authority; and it is evident that Herod used every 
means to perpetuate his friendship with this distin¬ 
guished personage, who was then regarded as tho 
monarch of the world. He built a magnificent palace 
on Mount Zion, which was the highest part of tho holy- 
city. This palace, we are informed, was of such large 
dimensions that it was equal in magnitude to the tem¬ 
ple itself, and was called Cmsarcum, in honour of 
Augustus Csesar, and a distinct apartment thereof, 
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Agrippeum, in honour of Agrippa, who was a particular 
favourite with Augustus. He also furnished Augustus 
with five hundred men of his guards to assist in an ex¬ 
pedition against the Arabs. 

In the year 23 n.C. Herod was married to a beautiful 
young lady, of the same name as that of his second 
wife, JIariamne (the Asmonean). She was the daughter 
of Simon, an ordinary priest who resided in Jerusalem. 
But in order to make her a more suitable match in rank 
and station for himself, he first made her father high 
priest, by removing Jesus, the son of Phabis, from that 
office. .Tosephus, speaking of Herod's conduct in relation 
to these affiiirs, sa)-3, “He governed his inclinations after 
the most prudent manner, by augmenting the dignity of 
the family and making them more honoiuable; so he im¬ 
mediately deprived Jesus, the son of Phabis, of the 
high priesthood, and conferred the dignity on Simon, 
and so joined iu affinity with him by marrying his 
daughter.” This might bo very well for Simon, and 
more agreeable with the dignity of Herod than marry¬ 
ing the daughter of a common priest; but what became 
of the son of Phabis, the former, and it may be sup¬ 
posed the rightful, high priest? What right had Herod 
to depose him ? What compensation did the tyrannical 
despot make him ? This is nowhere stated. Merely to 
gratify his own inclinations and pride he unceremoni¬ 
ously removed from office the highest ecclesiastical 
functionary in the divinely established hierarchy. It 
mi‘'ht be under some other pretext, but his real object 
was manifest. It may be said the appointment of the 
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pontiff was with the king; admitting this was the case, 
it was certainly morally and religiously wrong thus to 
tamper with “ the Lord’s anointed,” and make the eccle¬ 
siastical office subservient and a mere instrumentality in 
the support of worldly dignity and the accomplishment 
of secular objects; there is too much of this in our times 
in connection with our state church establishment. And 
with Herod tliis was but a small thing, as he had more 
regard for the gratification of his own inclinations than 
either for justice towards his fellow-men or the honour of 
(rod and the rights of the church. Simon being elevated 
to the pontifical chair, and the king having taken his 
daughter to wife, he built a new palace. Tliis ho 
erected about seven miles from Jerusalem. It was a 
stately and most magnificent edifice, situated on the top 
of a hill, from which there was a fine prospect of the 
surrounding country. From the description given of it 
by the Jewish historian, where he illustrates the site by 
one of his singuhar comparisons, wo infer that from tho 
palace, which stood on tho summit of tho hill, tho 
ground declined all round with an eipial and uniform 
descent, giving the elevation a hemispherical appearance; 
and at the base were built numerous dwelling-houses, 
amounting in size to a considerable city. This was tho 
place where he gained a signal \’ictory over the Parthians 
and Antigonian Jews on his retreat to the fortress 
of Masada, when ho was contending for the crown. 
Herod called this palace Herodium, in memory of this 
conquest. 

The labour and ejcpense of building this citadel and 
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the surrounding edifices must have been immense. 
How the king raised money to accomplish his ambitious 
designs, so soon after the national distress, and the 
exhaustion of his own private resources, as above 
mentioned, cannot he accounted for, only on the suppo¬ 
sition of his levying heavy taxation on liis subjects, which 
amounted to cruel oppression. His generosity was of 
short dunition, but liis oppression of long continuance, 
for no expense was spared to flatter and please himself 
and confer honoiur on his imperial patron, Augustus. 
When ho entered upon, and accomplished that grand 
project, of converting tlio tower of Strato into a city and 
seaport, with a professed design of increasing the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of his kingdom, ho manifestly kept 
in view this object of flattering Cajsar, and thereby 
niising himself in the estimation of that monarch. He 
accordingly inscribed the name of Cajsar and those of his 
friends in every place where they could be gracefully 
aflixed. For instance, the most splendid temple, which 
ho erected, was dedicated to Augustus Cmsar, the most 
conspicuous tower in the city was called Drusium, in 
honour of Drusus, the son-in-law of Augustus; a col- 
lossal statue of Augiistus, like that of Olympian Jove, 
was also erected, and near it another as large as that 
of Argiva Juno, being a female figmre, representing the 
city of Home. 

Twelve years were occupied, and millions of money 
spent in completing these stupendous works. The 
building of the city, the formation of its harbours, and 
the defence of the same by breakwaters, walls, and towers 
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were all praiseworthy undertakings, being necessary for 
the accommodation and protection of merchant ships 
and commerce; but the erection of heathen temples and 
costly monuments to the praise and honoiu: of pagan 
princes, in the kingdom of Judea, were acts unworthy 
of a Jewish monarch, and insulting to the God of Israel. 
And it was not at Cajsarea and Sebasto only that he 
lavished the nation's money in honmu' of the Roman 
emperor and paganism, but also in Jericho and Jerusa¬ 
lem the name of Cajsar and Agrippa were conspicuously 
emblazoned on costly edifices erected to the honour of 
these heathen princes. Josephus says, “ There was 
not a single place in the whole country, worthy of 
such a distinction, where the name of Csesar was not 
conspicuous; ” from which it is evident, that the 
whole line of policy wliich Herod pursued while sove¬ 
reign of Judea, was that of pleasing Augustus. He 
therefore renounced, as far as pos.sible, every Jewish 
prejudice, and adopted every custom that ho could to 
honour his protector. He wished to appear in the es¬ 
timation of foreign nations simply as the king of Judea, 
rather than a Jewish king. Hence, ho largely contri¬ 
buted to the support of heathen temples, and tho 
restoration of the Olympic games, as a practical proof 
that he was not “ a narrow-minded Jew,” but a patron 
of the opinions and customs adopted by other civilized 
nations. In fact, he was guided and governed by con¬ 
siderations of political interest, rather than by the 
dictates of religion, or any fixed rules of moral conduct; 
he must therefore, on these political principles, prevent 
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as far as possible rebellion and civil war rising amongst 
bis own people, which led to the re-bnilding of the 
temple. Herod, it seems, was led to undertake this 
great work (of re-building the temple), not so much 
from the sincere love be bad for the Jewish religion, as 
from a consideration of such a measure giving satisfac¬ 
tion to the Jews, and thereby securing the peace of the 
nation. This we think may very readily be gathered 
from the witing of the Jewish historian. 

At this time Herod’s prosperity as a temporal monarch 
was at his height, which bad been reached by his com¬ 
pliance with heathen customs and bis courtesy towards 
tho Homan emperor and his senators. But he hadgono 
too far in this direction for his Jewish subjects. They 
began to rise in indignation at bis conduct, and give 
evident indications, by their murmurs and prevailing 
dissatisfaction, that they should not long submit to have 
their religion superseded by the introduction of heath¬ 
enism. These feelings Herod strove to suppress by a 
most rigid and vexatious system of policy, in prohibiting 
people from associating or even walking or talking 
together; instituting spies and filling the nation with 
detective agents, who strictly watched every expression, 
and reported the slightest manifestation of hostility. 
He even condescended to disguise himself, and thereby 
became a private spy and detective. He also required 
tho people to make oath of their fidelity to his person, 
and on their refusing compliance, he punished them 
with imprisonment and other penal inflictions. Many, 
through fear, as might be expected, complied with his 
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requirements, while others, especially among the Phari¬ 
sees and Essenes, boldly refused compliance, on which 
Herod, having tested the feelings of the nation, and 
“ out of respect to Pollio and Jlenahem, the respective 
leaders of the sects,” and finding it impossible to subdue ^ 
the national religious feeling, which rose up like a 
moimtain wave against his impious introduction of 
heathen customs, “ he reluctantly yielded to their pre¬ 
judices, and professed, with respect and goodwill to 
tlieir religion, to undertake to rebuild the holy temple, 
which was then in a dilapidated state, on a most mag¬ 
nificent scale.” No wonder at the temple being in a 
dilapidated state, when we consider the numerous sieges 
to which it had been exposed, the length of time it had 
stood, and how it had been neglected during the last 
half century. 

This plan of Herod’s was proposed and accompanied 
with a plausible oration, in which ho expressed his 
designs and the pleasiuo he felt in such an important 
imdertaking. The idea would no doubt bo very plea¬ 
sing to the Jews generally, but some of them doubted 
the possibility of its accomplishment, while tho more 
thoughtful among them would secretly call in question 
tho sincerity of Herod’s proposals, and think he woJild 
never finish the work, that the temple being once pulled 
do^vn, would never be raised again. But in order to 
convince them both of his willingness and ability to 
execute his vast plans, he made preparation for the 
erection of the now temple before he removed a single 
stone of the old structure, and from what is recorded on 
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this subject he must have immediatelj expended a vast 
sum of money. For we are informed, “ The execution 
of that part of the former building which strictly con¬ 
stituted the temple, and which comprehended the porch, 
the holy pbiccjand the holy of holies, occupied a space not 
more than eighteen months; but the porticoes and other 
works surrounding the temple were not completed till the 
lapse of a further space of eight j'ears.” From this ac¬ 
count of Josephus it appears that Herod did not leave 
any part of the second temple standing, which had been 
erected on the return of the Jews from their Babylonish 
captivity. Ho asserts that the sacred building “was 
entirely new, even from the foundation,” and both the 
size and extent greatlj" exceeded the former building 
erected under tho superintendency of Zerubbabel. Dr. 
I'rideaux receives this account without strictures or 
critical remarks; and professor Whiston, in one of his 
notes on tho “ Antiquities of tho Jews,” remarks, “the 
fancy of modern Jews in calling this temple, which was 
really the third of the temples, the second temple, fol¬ 
lowed so long by later Christians, seems to be without any 
solid foundation; ” and he regards it as a great mistake, 
and thinks that tho prophecy of Haggai (ii. 6-9) refers 
to Christ coming to his foiuth and last temple, or to 
that future largo and most glorious one described by 
Ezekiel, “ The glory of the latter house probably applies 
to the Christian church, the real house of God; its glory 
was most certainly greater than any glory which was 
ever possessed by that of the Jews.” But another 
learned author of later date says, “ It is to be observed 
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that the work of Herod was not the complete renewal 
of the sacred building; it was not the erection of a 
a third temple, it was the work of Zeruhbabel restored 
and enlarged, so that there was no falsification of the 
inspired prediction relative to the superior glory of the 
second temple in the personal presence and glory of the 
Messiah.” And Kitto, who carefully investigated this 
subject, says, “ Herod did not wholly rebuild the temple, 
but repaired it generally and extensively, taking down 
certain parts that were decayed and constructing them 
again on new foundations, and adding new buildings 
and walls ; completing, strengthening, and adorning the- 
whole on a regular plan. Such alterations and repairs, 
although very extensive, would not destroy the identity 
of the building.” From the above quotations it will bo 
seen that learned commentators, and acknowledged his¬ 
torians, differ in their opinion as to whether the temple 
which stood in the time of Christ, and was afterwards 
destroyed by Titus, is to bo regarded as the second or 
the third temple. And of course this involves another 
important question as to the meaning of Haggai’s predie- 
tion relative to “ the desire of all nations,” and the 
superior glory of the latter temple. 

We shall first consider the prophecy of Haggai, which 
reads thus, “ Who is left among you which saw this 
house in her first glory ? and how do you see it now ? 
IS it not in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing ? ” 
These questions plainly indicate that the temple which 
was then newly erected by Zerubbabel was much infe¬ 
rior to the former temple built by Solomon. But the 
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prophet predicts in the ninth verse that “ the glory of 
this latter house shall be greater than the former,” for 
in it God will give peace. There are two particulars in 
this prophecy which claims our distinct attention, first, 
what are we to understand by the phrase, “ this latter 
house," and secondly, in what respects was this “ latter 
house” greater, or superior, to the first temple, or, in 
Other words, what constituted its greater glory ? 

1. The “latter house,” which was then the subject 
under consideration, and the object brought before the 
people by the prophet. This was certainly the temple 
newly erected b}’ Zoruhhahel, which was, considered as an 
edifice, inferior to the temple formerly erected by Solo¬ 
mon. But the prophet predieted, “ tliis latter house 
shall ho greater than the former.” Now we think that 
ho referred to the building, to which their attention 
was at that time directed, and which Christ glorified 
with his personal presence and teaching. But this we 
are told, as we have before noticed, “ was pulled down 
by Ilerod and a new one erected in its place;” but this 
cannot he clearly demonstrated. The Jewish writers, 
when speaking of improvements on a large scale, in 
referenco to towns and cities, as though they had been 
newly built, though they previously existed, and their 
identity was not annihilated by the alterations and 
improvements made. This, we think, might be the 
case in reference to Herod’s rebuilding the temple. 
And such an opinion gains strength from the faet that 
we do not read of any alteration in the mode of cele¬ 
brating the religious services during the progress of 
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Herod’s alterations. We therefore regard it as highly 
probable that the holy place remained standing, though 
it might be materially altered and improved with the 
eighteen months’ labour bestowed upon it; this alone 
was quite sufficient to preserve the identity of the build¬ 
ing, for that was really and truly the house, though it 
occupied but a small part of the site covered by the 
courts and the buildings of the temple, in which 
amplified sense the term is generally understood. We 
may also add that the Jews did not consider the iden¬ 
tity of a building destroyed until it had lain for a time 
in a state of desolation, and its ruins removed or 
decayed. This was the case in reference to Solomon’s 
temple, for when Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the Hebrew 
monarchy he made the ruin of the temple and the 
metropolis complete. Nebuzaradan, the captain of the 
Babylonish guard, levelled the temple, the palaces, and 
the fortifications with the dust, and in this ruinous 
state they continued for seventy years; therefore, when 
the captives returned and laid the foundations of a now 
temple it was regarded as the second. But no such 
occurrences took place between this tcmplo and the one 
said to be built by Herod. However it might bo recon¬ 
structed, improved, and enlarged by Herod, it was not 
in reality a third temple, but continued to bo identified 
as the second, and has been so regarded by many, both 
Jewish and Christian, writers ever since. If Dr. Whiston 
and a few other great men differ from this general 
opinion, we are under no obligation to agree with 
them, unless they can furnish stronger proof in favour 
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of tbeir notions than a mere assertion that the popular 
opinion “ lias no solid foundation.” 

2. In wliat sense did the glory of “ this latter house” 
excel the glory of the former ? This Dr. A. Clarke 
argues could not be, and he therefore concludes that the 
latter house must refer, not literally to the temple, but 
to the Chiurch of Christ. Here again we are neces¬ 
sarily, aecording to the notion wo have adopted, brought 
into collision with the opinion of a learned biblical 
scholar. Dr. Clarko reasons thus, “ It is said ‘ the glory 
of the latter house shall be greater than that of the 
former.’ Now this cannot bo said, because Jesus Christ 
made his appearance in that temple, or rather in that 
built by Herod; for, though we allow that Jesus Christ 
is cnual with God, wo do not grant that he is greater. 
Now, the first temple was the dwelling-place of God; 
hero ho manifested his glory between the cherubim, 
and in it was his constant residence for more than 
four hundred years.” Is this reasoning sound and con¬ 
clusive ? if so wo must recall what we have just written; 
but wo really cannot sec the force and conclusiveness 
of the doctor’s argument. Ho seems to think that the 
Shekinah, or visible manifestation of the divine pre¬ 
sence which was displayed above the mercy-seat between 
the cherubim, was a revelation of the divine glory equal 
to Christ, God manifest in the flesh, “ the brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image of his person,” 
and yet he admits that the grand scheme of human re¬ 
demption, which was the work of Christ, “was most cer¬ 
tainly greater and more glorious than any glory which 
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was ever possessed by that of the Jews.” According, to 
this mode of reasoning the work of Christ is more glorious 
than Christ himself, and greater than God the Father, 
who constantly resided in the first temple. This we 
cannot believe. But we can believe that the divine 
manifestation in the person of Christ, who is eternally 
one with the Father, of the same mind and essence, in 
all the fulness of his infinite perfections, is a greater 
manifestation of the divine glory than was ever revealed 
under the Old Testament dispensation. The second 
temple lacked the mercy-seat and the Shekinah, hut 
when Christ came to it, who is the very fountain of 
mercy and the brightness of the divine glory, veiled, 
we grant, in hmnan flesh, it surpassed in glory the 
ancient symbolic representations of the divine majesty 
and mercy, as indicated in the mercy-scat and divine 
light which beamed over it between the cherubim ; and 
this wo hold may he the meaning of Ilagg.ii’s prophecy, 
“The glory of this house shall ho greater than the 
former;” because Christ, the Prince of Peace, in wliom 
“ dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” honoured 
it with his personal presence, not ns a common visitor, 
hut to preach the gospel of peace: “ I was daily 
with you teaching in the temple, and ye took me not.” 
Mark siv. 49. 

Before dismissing this subject, respecting the rchuild- 
iog of the temple, it may be proper to remark that, 
although it is stated by historians that Herod finished 
the work in nine years and a half, this is to he under¬ 
stood only in reference to the completing of the rude 
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plan, for tlie artificial adorning of the temple and the 
final completion of its grand and complicated append¬ 
ages certainly occupied a much longer period. Henco 
we read in John xi. 20, “Forty and six years hath 
this tomplo been in building.” And in the “Jewish 
Antiquities,” we are informed that while Gessiiis Florus 
was governor of Judea the works were completed, and 
18,000 artificers were discharged, who had been engaged 
up to that time. “ The whole of the buildings belonging 
to tho temple wore not finished till Xero’s reign, when 
Alhinus, tho governor of Judea, was succeeded by 
Gissius Florus, which was eighty years after the eigh¬ 
teenth year of Herod’s reign,” the time when he 
commenced to build it. (See Ant.b. xv. c. xi. s. 1.; and 
1). XX. c. ix. s. 5, 7 ; and b. xx. c. ix. s. 5, 7.) A more 
s])tendid, gorgeous, and costly edifice was never erected 
on earth, and at tho time the holy eity was besieged by 
the Homans, it stood in all its glory; but it was com- 
jiletely destroyed and swept away by tho last command 
of Titles after tho siege, but not until ho saw that it 
could not bo saved: and ho expressed an opinion that 
the Almighty had doomed it to perish. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ijitob's ^amtlj Jroubits, anb ^is f^anuftr. 


Herod and tho Jews in Asia Elinor—Herod’s fiiniily troubles— 
Salome’s diabolical plot — Alexander and Arislobulus, sons of 
Mariamne, accused of conspiring against Herod s lifo—IVaco 
restored in tbo family—Alexander ond Aristobulus again ncctisod 
of plotting their father’s death—Tried by Augustus, condoinned, 
and executed—Tho conspiracy of Pheronw and Antipater against 
tho life of Herod—The secret divulged by tho wife of I’lu’ronis, 
after his death—Tho policy of Antipatcr in going to Rome—Ho 
returns from Romo in expectation of his father's death and re¬ 
ceiving tho crovm of Judea—He is arrested, tried, and condemned 
—His scnlenco sanctioned by Augustus—Kept in prison until just 
before tho death of his father, when he was put to death—’Iho 
reason why Josephus is silent on tho birth of Christ and Hennl s 
cruelty in murdering tho babes of IJetljlchcm—The general iJea» 
about tho time Christ was bom, that some distingiiislu*d jMTSonago 
was about to appear — Tho wise men of tho K:»st — Varimis 
opinions on tbo mysterious star which opponred to tho wij<* men 
—Herod and tho wise men—Herod’s last octs of cruelty—His 
death and funeral—His general character—Tho Hcrodion family. 


IE are reminded by one writer, wbo seems 
anxious to bring before his readers the virtues 
and excelleneies of Herod, and to palliate bis 
failings, that in justice to him mention should be made 
of the kind assistance which be gave to, the Jewish 
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colonists of Asia Minor, and liis successful endeavours 
to presen'e their prinleges, which in former times had 
been extended towards them. This transaetion of 
Herod’s, which is looked on by some as being very gene¬ 
rous and praiseworthy, stands thus. In the year 14 B.c. 
Agrippa Vipsanius made an expedition against the in¬ 
habitants of Cimmerian Bosporus, in which Herod 
united. After the campaign had been accomplished, 
and as they were returning together through Asia Minor 
they were met in Ionia by a company of Jews, who 
requested Agrippa to release them from the oppression 
which they suffered, and restore to them the privileges 
which had been conferred upon them by the senate. 
Tlioy complained of not being allowed to live under 
their own haws; of being compelled to attend the courts 
of j list ice ; of being forced to serve in the army, to 
accept public offices, and to expend in such services 
their sacred treasures; and moreover they were robbed 
of the money which they collected for the purpose of 
transmitting to the temple at Jcrusjilem. On hearing 
these complaints, Herod interposed on their behalf, and 
obtained for them a confirmation of all the privileges 
of which they had been deprived. This is thought by 
some to have been a most gracious and generous act, 
worthy of being recorded as an undeniable proof and 
illustration of his generosity and friendship towards his 
countrymen. We cannot see it exactly in this light; 
for irrespective of any love or interest which he might 
feel in reference to the oppressed Jews, his own policy 
and selfishness would influence him to undertake their 
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cause; and endeavoiu to secure for tliem the pri\ilcges 
which they sought to obtain; that they might be the 
better able “to send their sacred money to Jerusalem,” 
for the use of the temple then in course of erection. 

The next ten years of Herod’s life were not character¬ 
ized by any events of more than ordinary importance. 
The work of building the temple went on, which en¬ 
gaged the attention of the people and afforded general 
satisfaction. Herod increased his family, by contracting 
various marriages, and in old age he began to realize, 
to his heart’s sorrow, the disadvantages of a plurality of 
wives, in the jealousy and rivalries which sprung up 
amongst his aspiring sons, and the party feelings which 
existed in the minds of his brother and sister, wlio 
formed a part of his domestic establishment, and who 
had professed through life to bo devoted to his interest. 
And when we consider the awful manner in which 
Herod conducted his family affairs, the mulfi])licity of 
his wives, his infamous conduct towards IMuriamnc, tho 
Maccabean, and her nearest relations, wo cannot feel 
astonished at his troubles in tho decline of life. Ho 
made for himself a thorny path, and created circum¬ 
stances which were almost certain to bring down his 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

The family history of Herod, in reference to three of 
his sons, as related by the Jewish historian, is of the 
most melancholy character, and forms such a tragical 
story that we can scarcely find a parallel in the annals 
of history. It seems more like a sorrowful romance, 
than a real historical narrative of events. Those who 
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wish to acquaint themselves with the minute details of 
this part of Herod’s life, may do so by reading Josephus’ 
Ant. b. xvi. c. 2, where the particulars are circumstan¬ 
tially related. Our object will be to give a brief 
account of the principal facts, in which Herod is shown 
to be the murderer of his sons, and the malicious in¬ 
trigues of his sister Salome, in bringing about the 
consummation of this awful tragedy, in which she ap¬ 
pears to have been more cruel, if possible, than Herod 
himself. Herod, it has been justly remarked, “ does not 
apiiear to have been wanting in natural atfection, but 
when his personal interest, in the maintenance of his 
authority, Im]>pencd to clash with his paternal affection, 
at such time.s his ungovernable passion-s quickly over¬ 
came tlio dictates of nature and of justice.” Salome, 
who was the principal agent in this diabolical plot, well 
knowing the peculiar disposition and temper of Herod, 
and being filled with malice against the two young 
priuccs, formed her revengeful plans accordingly, and 
carried them out with us much deception and skill as if 
sho had been under the immediate influence of a demon; 
us the following facts will show. 

By Mariamne, the Asmoncan, whom Salome detested 
and whoso death she caused, Herod had two sons, Alex¬ 
ander and Aristobulus, to whom he seemed particular!}' 
attached, and intended to make them the inheritors of 
his dominions. He therefore sent them to Home to be 
educated, and introduced them to the notice of Augustus. 
When they had finished their education, he made 
another journey to Rome, and brought them back to 
T 
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Judea. These facts show that Herod was really in¬ 
terested in the welfare of his sons, and bestowed upon 
them every mark of parental fondness, as though he 
were desirous to make amends hy kindness to them for 
the injury which he had inflicted upon their murdered 
mother. When the two young princes returned to 
Jerusalem, after completing their education at the 
Eoman court, such were their appearance and agreeable 
manners, that they soon became objects of .admir.ition. 
They were moreover greatly endeared to the .Tew.s by a 
consideration of their descent, on their mother’s side, 
from the JIaccabean heroes, a family of whom the .Tews 
will ever be proud, and in whose e.stiination they will 
ever bo entitled to the greatest honour and pniise. 
Alexander w.as married to a Cappadocian ]iriiice.-s, the 
daughter of Archelaus, and Aristobnlus to his con.-in, 
the daughter of the infamous .Salome. 

Herod seemed to take great pride in these two young 
princes, in whom (having finished their education, and 
married agreeably to his wishes) he would fondly hci]>e 
to realize an incre.ase of domestic hai)piness. Ihit it was 
not long ere the peace of the family was broken, and 
the sun of prosperity went down under a dark and 
stormy sk}’, so that the declining monarch scarcely ever 
enjoyed another d.ay’s comfort during the remainder of 
his miserable life. Je.alousy rose in the guilty mind of 
Herod’s sister, who had been the principal cause of 
I'lariamne’s death (it may be supposed), from a fearful 
apprehension that her two sons, now introduced into 
court, and rising in the estimation of the people, would 
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g!iin power and avenge tlie blood of their murdered 
mother. Tins wretched and guilty woman, assisted by 
Pberoras, Herod’s brother, and Antipater, Herod’s eldest 
son by Doris, (also called Dosetliea), devised a plot to 
bring about the destruction of the two yoving princes. 
They insinuated to Herod that Alexander and Aristo- 
bulusrvcre devising plans to get rid of him for the sake 
of inheriting his dominions. Herod, on receiving this 
alarming intelligence, immediatolysent off for.Vntipater, 
most likely at the suggestion of Salome, who had ever 
great influence over him, and shortly afterwards his 
mother also was permitted to return to the royal palace. 
(This lady had formerly been divorced on aecount of her 
inferior nink.) Antipater soon gained the favour and 
confidence of his father, and being supported by Saloino 
and riieroras, and stimulated, by feelings of artful .am¬ 
bition, be succeeded in making his father believe that 
.Mexander and Aristolmlus were still plotting against 
his life. (In this gro\mdle.<s accusation Herod charged 
them before Augu.stus with high treason. The emperor, 
however, on hearing the allegations did not deem them 
suflieieutly sustained by evidence, and consequently in¬ 
duced Herod to bo reconciled to bis sons, and they 
returned to .Terusalem. The same parties being bent 
on the destruction of the two princes, again excited 
Herod’s fears by having recourse to the former deceit¬ 
ful practice, .and the royal residence soon became the 
scat of confusion. On this occasion Arcbclaus, king of 
Cappadocia, father-in-law of Alexander, interposed; and 
by using a little innocent duplicity be succeeded in 
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calming down the excitement of the enraged king, who 
had been made to believe his life was in danger, and 
peace was again apparently restored: this, how’ever, 
was not of long continuance. The calm was only super¬ 
ficial and temporary, and therefore easily interrupted ; 
and with such agents at work as before mentioned, the 
calm surface was soon ruffled and lashed into a dan¬ 
gerous tempest. Herod was again led to believe his 
life was in danger, and that his sons wore really contriv- 
ing murderous mischief against him. Alexander and 
Aristobulus were again accused and tried, and on this 
occasion condemned and executed. Tlieir trial, wliicli 
was specially appointed by Augustus, took place at 
Berytus in the presence of five hundred persons, on 
which occasion Herod pleaded in person against his 
sons, and succeeded in securing tlieir condemnation, 
after which they wore taken to Sebasto (.Samaria), and 
put to death by str.angid.’ition. This revolting event 
took place five years before Christ. It is nit her sur¬ 
prising that a man of Herod’s genius and penetration 
did not detect tlie real conspir.ators ere it was too late ; 
but his sister Salome being one of the jiarty, whom lie 
could not really suspect of any evil intentions towards 
him, was most likely what threw him ofl his guard, and 
led him to believe in the sincerity of the whole accusing 
party. But ho felt himself guilty; tho murder of 
-'lariamne still troubled him, and he thought her sons 
now grown up were determined on avenging her 
death; he therefore concluded bis safety demanded 
their death. 
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Alexander and Aristobulus now being removed out 
of tlie way, the real conspirators commenced operations 
by laying a plot to take away Herod’s life and usurp 
bis dominions. In this plot Salome took no part; for 
with all lior duplicity, hypocrisy, and cruelty, she was 
ever true to her brother Herod in support of his 
authority, and in return ho had full and unwavering 
confidence in her; too much so, as she more than once 
led lutn into mischief and crime. 

Tho gtiilty parties in the real plot to take away 
Herod’s life wore Pheroras and Antipater. In palliation 
of their conduct it may bo supposed they were actuated 
as much by fear of the miirderous t^’rant as anj' other 
feeling. From his past conduct, in reference to several 
of his relations, they knew that so long as he lived their 
own lives were in danger. They woidd also dread the 
inlluenec of Salome, having seen the depths of her 
wickedness and her ability to operate upon Herod's 
mind ; and as their own consciences would tell them 
they really deserved death, for being the instruments in 
bringing abo\it tho destruction of tho innocents, they 
wickedly determined to remove out of existence the 
object of their terror; thinking, no doubt, that was 
the safest, if not tho only method of securing their 
own lives. Thus one crime frequently leads to the 
commission of another. These two conspirators, before 
putting their design into execution, were separated. 
Pheroras was taken ill and died ; very likely his disease 
and death were brought on by fear and over-anxiety. 
After the death of Pheroras, his widow, who knew of 
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the plot, divuljjed the awful secret, and produced the 
poison which was intended to be administered to Herod. 
Antipater, feeling conscious of the danger to which he was 
exposed, contrived to be called to Rome, that he might 
if possible escape punishment. But the case being 
carefully investigated, every avenue of information 
through which Autipater might receive communication 
was carefully watched, that he might remain igno¬ 
rant of the discovery which had taken place since 
his arrival at Rome ; for other circumstiinccs liad tran¬ 
spired since he had left Jerusalem which clearly con¬ 
victed him of being a party to this conspiracy. A 
messenger arrived from Rome with lelter.s, wlio was 
suspected of being an agent in this affair, and on being 
put to the torture he confessed that he had brought 
poison for the other parties to use in case the former 
failed to prove eflectual in causing the kings doatli. 
Autipater soon afterwards returned, expecting ere he 
arrived at Jerusalem to hear of his fathers deatli, 
and was hypocritically preparing himself to play tlie 
solemn part of tho chief mourner. But on reaching 
Sebaste ho was informed that lie was suspected of 
having taken a part in the conspiracy wliieh liad hccu 
brought to light, and that ho must prepare to make 
his defence before Verus and the council. Herod 
was again called upon to accuse another of his sous ot 
high treason. The accusation being made, Nicolaus 
Damascus, in an able address, pleaded to it. The guilty 
culprit, in an artful hypocritical speech, which indicated 
much of his father’s spirit and craftiness, denied the 
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charge preferred against him; but the proof of his guilt 
was so clearly demonstrated by Nicolaus that he was 
condemned and cast into prison. His sentence was 
sanctioned by Augustus, and Herod a few days before 
he died gave orders for him to be put to death, and com¬ 
manded that ho should be buried in an ignoble manner. 

A short time before the death of Herod, Christ 
was born, and one of the last acts of Herod’s tyran¬ 
nical life was an attempt to destroy the'Saviour of 
the world, by his sanguinary mandate that all the 
babes in Bethlehem, “ and in all the coast thereof, from 
two years old and under,” should be sbiiu, thinking that 
putting in force this command, he should secine the 
death of him “ who was bom King of the Jews." On 
the birth of Christ, and a few circumstances associated 
therewith, wo shall now offer a few observations. 

1. It is a fact worthy of our notice, that on the birth 
of Christ, and of Herod's sUuightering the young 
children iu Bethlehem, the Jewish historian makes no 
mention; but his silence on these subjects may be 
easily accounted for. On matters pertaining to Chris¬ 
tianity ho never meddled. Ho does indeed once 
mention Christ, in respectful and reverential terms; but 
with regard to his Jlessiahship, the doctrines which he 
taught, and tho distinguishing characteristics of his life, 
ho refrains from offering any decided opinion. And 
with regard to the public transactions of the Saviour’s 
life, and the manner of his death, which might have 
been recorded as simple facts of Jewish history, he 
makes no particular records, only that he was condemned 
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by Pilate to suffer the death of the cross. Neither does 
he particularly mention any matters in relation to the 
early developments of Cliristianity, from which we 
can gather his fixed opinions on this vital subject. 
Whatever might have been his private opinions in re¬ 
lation thereto, he seems designedly to have avoided 
gi%'ing them publicity. Perhaps the strongest expres¬ 
sions which he uttered indicative of his conversion to 
Christianity, are those referred to by Justin INIartyr, in 
his “ Dialogue with Trypho,” where Josephus says, 
“Jesus appeared to his followers alive the third day 
after his crucifixion, as the divine prophets had foretold 
these and ten thousand other wonderful thing con¬ 
cerning him.” Here Josephus acknowledges Christ to 
to be the particular person who had been the subject of 
divine prophecy, or the promised Messiah. Jlost likely 
he was what is called “ a Jewish Nazarene, or Khionile,” 
i'.c., one who believed .Tesus of Nazareth to he the true 
jMessiah without bclievang in his Godhead or true 
divinity; who also believed in tlic necessity' of observ¬ 
ing the ceremonial laws of Moses in order to salvation. 
But these opinions, we admit, ho nowhere openly avows 
or clearly defines as his fixed creed. His object njipears 
to have been to write the history of his own nation, 
as far as possible, apart from Christianity, and therefore 
he says but little either about Christ or his followers. 

2. Just previous to the birth of Christ there was a 
prev.alent expectation throughout the eastern part of 
the Roman empire that some remarkable person was 
about to be born in Judea, who the Romans predicted 
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would be their emperor and should have universal 
dominion; while the Jews believed he would be the 
promised Jlessiah, who should free them from the 
Eoman yoke, and elevate their nation to unprecedented 
grandeur and greatness. Suetonius, in his life of 
Vespasian, says, “ There has been for a long time, all 
over the east, a constant persuasion that it was in the 
Fates that at that time some one should come to Judea, 
who should obtain universal dominion. It appeared by 
the events that this prediction referred to the Homan 
emperor, but the Jews, referring it to themselves, re¬ 
belled.” And Tacitus says, “The generality had a 
strong persuasion that it was contained in the ancient 
writings of the priests that at that very time the East 
should prevail, and that some who should come out 
of .ludca .should obtain the empire of the world, which 
ambiguities foretold Vespasian and Titus. Hut the 
common people, appropriating to themselves, by inter¬ 
pretation, tho vast grandeur foretold by the Fate, nor 
coidd 1)0 brovight to change their opinions for the true 
by all their adversities.” Josephus and Philo, Jewish 
historians, make mention of the same expectation, and 
speak of tho subject in simitar terms to those employed 
by the Homan historians. It is therefore evident that 
the general expectation was that some distinguished 
person was about to make his appearance. Under the 
influence of this persuasion certain “ wise men of the 
east,” having observed the appearance of a particular 
star in the direction of Jerusalem, concluded that it 
indicated the birth of the expected personage, and 
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therefore following in the direction of the stnr Ciimo to 
Jerusalem to worship him, or to pay him suitable 
homage and civil reverence. AVe name this circum¬ 
stance because it led to a practical development of 
Herod's feelings towards Christ. Eelative to the wise 
men of the east, and the star by which they were 
guided to Bethlehem, where they found the infant 
Saviour, much curious criticism and useless argumenta¬ 
tion have been indulged. All that we can say on this 
subject, and all that seems necessary for us to know, 
may, we think, be summed up in a very few words. 

It appears from the reading of the sacred narrative 
that certain men, noted for their wisdom, residing in 
the east, observed a phenomenon in the heavens, which 
had the appearance of an unusual star, which they sup¬ 
posed to indicate the birth of the extraordinary person 
then looked for by the Jews and Eomaus, who should 
rise to distinguished power and dominion. Under the 
influence of this couviction they determined to follow 
the guidance of that star wherever it might lead them, 
and to take with them suitable gifts to present with 
their homage to this person, wherever they might find 
him, in a palace or in the most humble abode. They were 
guided to Jerusalem, where the}' inquired after the person 
who was “born king of the Jews,” stating that they had 
seen his star in the east, whence they came, and had come 
to worship him. When Herod heard of these things, “he 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him." He there¬ 
fore called the members of the chief council together, 
and the scribes who wrote do>vu and had the charge of 
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the civil and religions records of the nation, for the 
purpose of making intiuiry respecting the birth of the 
Messiah, his object being to ascertain from prophecy 
where the Jlessiah should be bom, that he might strike 
an effectual blow. He made no inquiry as to the time, 
as most likely he was satisfied, by some means, on this 
point, but he wished to know the particular place. 
“ And they said unto him, in Bethlehem of Judea ; for 
thus it is written by tbe prophet, ‘ And thou, Bethlehem, 
in the land of Judea, art not the least among the princes 
of .Tudah; for out of thee shall come a governor that 
shall rule my people Israel.’ ” This information was 
very pointed and explicit, distinguishing the place from 
any other of tho same name, and asserting that ho who 
should thus ho born (bore should be ruler in Israel. 
Then Herod called the wise men into his private apart¬ 
ment, and inquired of them particularly as to the precise 
time the star appeared to them, that he might know the 
exact time Christ was born, his design being to destroy 
him; but he clothed his dark design with the appear¬ 
ance of religion. “ Go and search diligently for tho 
young child; and when ye have found him bring me 
word ug-.dn, that I may come and worship him also.” 
But tho feeling of his heart and tho design of his 
nund wore evidently not in harmony with his words. 
His intention evidently was—Bring me word that I may 
go and kill him. The wise men departed, and went in 
the direction of Bethlehem, when the star appeared to 
them again, by which they were assured that they were 
under divine guidance, “ and they rejoiced with exceed- 
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ing great joy.” The guiding star went before them 
until it stood over the bouse in which they found the 
divine child and his virgin mother; and feeling 
assured he was the person whom they sought, they im¬ 
mediately fell do\vn and worshipped him. They also 
presented him with suitable gifts, “ of gold, frankin¬ 
cense, and mj'rrh.” “ And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to Herod, they 
departed into their own country another way.” Thus 
ends the story or narrative of the wise men and the 
star which they saw in the east; simple, plain, and 
truthful as any historical record wo have ever read, and 
needs no critical illustration or explanation. Hut it 
would be endless to discuss, and useless oven to mention, 
the various opinions which have been ofl'crcd bj' learned 
men on this subject, as to wdio tho wise men were, and 
what was the star which appeared to them and guid<al 
them to Bethlehem. Some of these oi)inions, which 
display considerable ability and information on learned 
subjects, do not give much evidence of sober judgment 
and solid sense. Wo may just mention one opinion, 
which appears very improbable, though elaborated with 
a respectable show of learning. I refer to that which 
supposes tho star (which appeared to the wise men) 
was a remarkable constellation visible at that time 
in the heavens, consisting of three large planets, 
^'iz., Jupiter, Satiu-n, and jMars, along with a fixed star, 
all grouped together in juncture position, giving the 
appearance of one large star. The same constellation, 
we are told, appeared at the hirth of Moses, and also 
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about the time of the birth of Isaiah. But a eonstella- 
tion of this kind would have been seen by men generally 
• as well as by the wise men. 

“Wo may .also remark that such a constellation could 
not possibly lead them to a particular house. This we 
all know by our own observations on planetary pheno¬ 
mena. For instance, if the moon, which is a body much 
nearer to us than the planets above mentioned, appears 
to be immediately over any particular place or locality, 
on our approach to that place the phenomenon changes, 
and the moon appears in some other distant place. The 
idea of .Tupitcr, Saturn, ^lars, and a fixed star being 
grouped together and standing over a certain house, 
and there remaining apparently stationary, appears 
ridiculous. We think the appearance was neither a real 
natural star, nor a number of planets in conjunction, 
but some kind of luminous meteor of an extraordinary 
kind, the motion of which was supernatunilly directed, 
leading the wise men to Bethlehem, and to the house 
where they found the infant Saviour; then, very likely, it 
cither encircled his person or stood over him. Herod, 
on finding that the wise men returned not to Jerusalem 
to give him information concerning the place where 
they found Christ, regarded himself as mocked or de¬ 
ceived ; he therefore determined on a most eruel plan 
in order to make sure of taking away the life of the 
infant child, by slaying all the infants in Bethlehem 
and the coast thereof who were under two years of age. 
But before this horrible decree was carried into practice 
Joseph and llary, with their child, being warned of 
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God, fled into Eg)'pt, ■where they remained until Herod 
was dead. 

The disease which terminated the life of this noto¬ 
riously wieked and impenitent tyrant was regarded by 
the Jews as judicial. It is described by Josephus as 
having been the most miserable which can possibly bo 
imagined, in relation to both body and mind. The 
account which is given by Eusebius of his complicated 
afflictions and miserable death is so frightful and nau¬ 
seous that we choose not to transcribe it. Enough to say 
that ho was tortured and wasted 'with internal burning, 
ravenously hungry, but was never satisfied whatever lie 
ate; his bowels were so ulcerated that ho was in con¬ 
tinual agony; his legs, and especially his feet, were 
swollen to an enormous size, from which continually 
issued a phlegmatic and shining humour; at length the 
lower and most sensative parts of his body became 
ulcerated and vermiculous; there were al.so other ofleii- 
sive symptoms, so that all parts of his body were con¬ 
vulsed. “ Thus he died in horrible pain and torment, 
smitten of God in this signal and grievous manner fiw 
his many enormous iniquities.” The state of his mind 
while enduring unutterable agony of body was most 
dreadful. His torments, instead of moving him to 
repentance and to seek for divine mercy, seemed nither 
to excite and actuate him to greater cruelties. 

Herod had greatly provoked the Jews by erecting 
two large golden eagles over the gate of the temple, in 
honour of the Romans. WTien he was so ill that they 
thought he would never recover, the chief Jews, JIat- 
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thias and Judas, excited the populace to pull them 
down, and to break them in pieces. Tlie dying monarch 
hearing of this, commanded the soldiers to seize the 
principal actors in the affair, with the two chieftains, 
who, when brmight before Herod, boldly confessed what 
they had done, and expressed a regret they had not 
done it sooner; whereon he ordered them to he burnt 
alive. He also deposed the high priest on suspicion 
that he had encouraged them. And not being satisfied 
with this, he formed a project for shedding the blood of 
some of his subjects immediately after his death, in 
order to secure a general mourning on the occasion. 
Ho knew that the Jews hated him becaui-e ho had in¬ 
sulted their religious feelings with his heathenish con¬ 
duct, and that they would not lament his death, but 
rather rejoice because they wore delivered from a des¬ 
potic tyrant. Ho therefore projected this Eang\iinary 
measure to cause a gencrsil lamentation at the time of 
his decease. He commanded that the chief of the .San¬ 
hedrim should come to Jericho, where he was then lying 
apparently in a dying state, and as soon as they arrived 
he gave ordeis that they should be shut up in the hip¬ 
podrome, or circus, and instructed Salome and her 
husband to put them all to death as soon as he breathed 
his last, saying ho would damp the joy of the people 
occasioned by his departure, and cause a real momning 
for his death. Thus we see he sustained his real cha¬ 
racter to the very last: Salome, bad as she was, did 
not dare to carry this infernal scheme into execution. 

Before Herod died he was so dreadfully enraged and 
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tormented with piiinful reflections that he was driven to 
madness and desperation. His agony of body and 
mind became intolerable, and he rashly attempted to 
commit suicide, on which occasion his grandson, Achiah, 
gave a loud scream, and prevented him from plunging 
the fatal weapon into his bosom. The alarm thus 
created ran through the palace, .and Antipator, his con¬ 
demned son, who was then confined under guard, sup¬ 
posed his father was dead, and offered a bribe to the 
jailor, if ho would allow him to escape. This was com¬ 
municated to Herod, who, without hesitation, gave 
orders for his execution. This act seemed to refresh his 
spirit, for nothing apparently afforded him so much satis¬ 
faction as shedding blood. “After this he revived for 
a few days,” duringavliich period he ro-construeted his 
will, in which ho g.ave the kingdom of .Iiulca to Arche- 
laus; Galilee and Perea to Antipas; Gaulonitis, Tracho- 
nitis and Batanca to Philip; and the cities of .lainnia 
Arotus, and Phasaelis with considerable sums of money, 
to Salome. Tims Herod’s kingdom was divided at his 
death, and shortly afterwards the wliolo was reduced to 
a mere province of the Boman empire. 

Herod disposed of his personal property in various 
large legacies to his several relatives; to Augustus and 
his wife Julia ho bequeathed handsome sums, worthy of 
being received by such illustrious personages. Thus 
died Herod the Great, aud his spirit appeared before 
the tribunal of his Maker, to give an account of his 
stewardship. We make no comment on his destiny, 
knowing that the Judge of the whole earth will do right. 
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His poor body, which was notliinghut an offensive mass of 
corruption, was gorgeously arrayed in trappings of sepul¬ 
chral grandeur, and disposed of under the direction of Ar- 
chelaus, with all the splendour of funeral pomp, in u 
manner corresponding to the dignity of his elevated sta¬ 
tion in life (see Josephus’Wars of the Jews, close of c. 1). 
On the general character of this remarkable man, who lived 
at a very eventful period of our world’s history, and in 
that region of the globe where the most important 
events took place, we may venture to offer a few re¬ 
marks. No man can attentively read the life of Herod, 
as delineated by several able authors, without obser^ng 
that in early life he gave evident signs, and very soon 
full proof, that he naturally possessed those q\ialities and 
jjowers of mind which constitute what is designated 
“ a decided character.” He was a man of firmness and 
decision. Ho could discern, judge, and conclude for 
himself. His mental endowments were of a high order; 
far superior to those possessed by the generality of his 
contemporaries. He displayed great sagacity and skil- 
fulncss in the plans and execution of his political 
schemes, and in cases of emergency he exemplified 
magnanimity, and braved danger with a coolness and 
intrepidity which demonstrated a vast amount of self- 
possession and confidence in bis o^vn superior abilities. 
He had a particular taste for magnificence and splendour, 
hence ho was remarkably fond of embellishment and 
aggrandisement, and at times he was bountiful. But 
in moral qualities, generally, he was below the common 
level of humanity. He was proud, ambitious, revenge- 
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ful, and t 3 Tannical; a man of licentious morals and 
criminal habits. He had no fixed principles of religion, 
but the general bent of his mind was towards heathen¬ 
ism. As a governor he was oppressive, unjust, and cruel 
to a proverb. One writer goes so far as to say, “ In 
every sense of the term, Herod was one of the most 
odious, sanguinary, and brutal tyrants who ever cursed 
the world ; his reign was filled with the most horrible 
carnage, and the most revolting public and domestic 
tragedies; and his name will descend to the latest pos¬ 
terity degraded by all the infamy of the most inluiman 
barbarities, and the most abominable crimes.” Tliongli 
this delineation of Herod’s moral character is terrible, 
it is no exaggeration. Facts almost innumeniblo might 
be selected from his practical conduct in proof of those 
apparently severe assertions. While on the other hand, 
scarcely anything can be truthful!}’ said illustrative of 
his virtue or moral goodness. 

Wo shall conclude this chapter with a few observa¬ 
tions on the Herodian family. Josephus says, “ Herod 
was married nine times,” yet from otlier parts of 
his work it appears that ho was married ten times. In 
Ant., b. xvii. c. 16, he distinctly mentions the names of 
nine wives, and then ho refers to !Mariamne the .\smo- 
nean, as though she was a mere concubine ; for he says, 
“ As for his eldest daughter by the same mother, with 
Alexander and Aristobulus.” This discrepancy is not 
corrected by Whiston, nor mentioned by Prideaux. The 
fact is, he was married ten times. It may be important 
to notice this on account of what is subsequently stated 
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respecting his posterity, whoso names frequently occur 
both in the New Testament and in profane history. 


The Heuodian F^vsiily. 


Ilero^B 'Vives. 

Chifdren, 

Grandchildren. 

1. Doris, thought to bo 

Antipater (put to death 


an Idumcan. 

bj his father.) 


2. ^(nriamno tbo 

Alexander and Arlsto- 

Agrippa, Herod 

Asmoncan. 

bulus (put to death by 
their father. 


3. Ills brolbor’a 

^0 i^ue* 


daughter. 

4. Ilis sister's daughter. 

Do. 


3. Mariamne, daughter 

Herod, Philip, and 


of Simon. 

&lome. 


G. Malth.ace, a Sama* 

Archclnus and Antipas. 

Glaplyro. 

ritan. 

7. Clcon.ntra. of Jeru- 

Herod Philip. 


salctu. 

8 . 

Phasaclus. 


G. Plmdra, 

Posana. 


10. Elpida. 

Salome. 

Dcmice. 


There were also several daughters and granddaughters, 
who married their near relations. Herod’s family con¬ 
tinued to occupy ofliccs under the Roman emperors 
for three generations, when they became historically 
extinct. 


KtOM THE PERSONAL LIBRARY OF 
A. DAVID RUSSELL. JR. 


CHAPTER XXVIir. 


Zbt ^trobian gjinastjt. 


Archclaua claims tho crown of Judea—His faroumblo reception— 
His conciliatory address—Jerusalem all in confusion—Ciril wnr— 
Sabinus, tho Syrian procurator, marches into Judea—Banditti 
of desperadoes — ^luch bloodshed in Jerusalem—Varus puts 
down tho insurrection—Antijias supplants ArclielatLs—Archelnus 
appointed Ethuarch—Tho division of Herod's dominions—Tho 
immonso riches of Herod at tho time of his death—Ihe Jews 
would not tolerato tho tyranny of Archelnus—Archelnus nccuscxl 
by his relatives, cast into prison, where ho dies—IMiilip and 
Antipas—John tho Baptist. 


^•SEROD, in his last will, bequeathed the dominion 
of Judea to Archelaus, hut before ho could 
legally claim the crown it required tho con¬ 
firmation of the Roman emperor. Tho civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities, however, readily admitted his title to 
the throne, and the people generally demonstrated their 
loyalty towards him, fully expecting that he would bo 
their future king. Hence, when the will of Herod was 
publicly read in the amphitheatre of Jericho to the 
officers of the kingdom who had assembled, the multi- 
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tude present on the occasion exclaimed, “ Long live King 
Archelaus,” accompanied with the promise of allegiance 
to his person and regal authority; and they proclaimed 
him king. Without waiting the sanction of Rome, he 
entered on the functions of his imperial oESce. It will 
bo necessary here just to notice, that Herod left four 
sons, besides several daughters, nz., Herod Philip, the 
son of Mariamne, daughter of Simon; Archelaus and 
Antipas, sons of jMalhace, a Samaritan; and Philip, the 
son of Cleopatra, of Jerusalem. We mention these 
names here beciiuse we shall have occasion to speak of 
them in tho following pages. 

After the funeral of Herod and seven days of sham 
mourning for the deceased monarch, Archelaus ascended 
tho golden throne, from which he delivered a con¬ 
ciliatory address, in which he respectfully acknowledged 
the goodwill of tho people shown towards him, and the 
respect which they had manifested towards his father, 
notwithstanding the injuries he had done to them; and 
ho promi.<ed that, if Ca'sar confirmed his appointment, 
and settled tho testament of his father, he should not 
fail to reward them for their kindness and loyalty. 
This was tho 6ubst.aneo of his address, and the people, 
believing him to be sincere, instantly demanded a mani¬ 
festation of his favour. Some required an alleviation 
of tho tribute, others to have the customs abolished, 
and others the release of the state prisoners; while 
others began to bewail the deaths of those who had 
been executed by Herod for pulling down the golden 
eagle which had been placed over the gate of the temple. 
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and some went so far as to demand the lives of those 
who had been instrumental in their destruction, so that 
in a short time the whole city of Jerusalem was in con¬ 
fusion, and before Archelaus had time to obtain the 
sanction of Augustus Caesar to govern Judea, dissatisfac¬ 
tion had spread throughout the land, and assumed the 
aspect of a civil war. Sabinus, the procurator of Syria, 
marched to Jerusalem to take possession of the treasures 
left by Herod, and not satisfied with this ho plundered 
the temple of immense riches, and then set fire to the 
sacred edifice, in which many of the Jews perished, 
some by the flames, and some by their own hands. Tlio 
whole nation was in a state of anarchy, all civil regula¬ 
tions being disregarded. One Judas, whoso fatlier lIcriMl 
had sacrificed, thought it a favourable opportunity of 
revenging his father’s death on the royal family and 
enriching himself, raised a banditti, and seized the 
treasures and armoury of Sepphoris, from which ho 
equipped a number of his adherents, and these despe¬ 
radoes soon overran the region of Galilee, and became 
the terror of the country. 

In another district, Athronges, a man of gigtuitic 
statme, though formerly only a common shepheril, with 
his fom brothers, raised a numerous gang, who were so 
bold and desperate in their operations, that they bi^camo 
a terror both to the Romans and Herodians. Another 
man of great personal accomplishments actually aspired 
to the throne. He destroyed and plundered the royal 
palace at Jericho, and continued a career of battle, 
plunder and devastation for a considerable length of 
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time. In this insurrection we discover the natural out¬ 
break of those feelings which had been created under 
the tyrannical reign and oppression of Herod; and now 
the old lion was dead, before whose feroeity, power, and 
craft they were not able to stand, they came forth to 
revenge the family of their oppressor for the wrongs 
they had received under his cruel government, and 
doubtless, many ill-disposed people, whom he had not 
p;»rticularly injured, were glad of the opportunity of 
uniting with them for the sake of plunder and ruin. 

Archelaus attempted to put down these riots by mili¬ 
tary force, which occasioned much bloodshed, especially 
in .lerusalem, where the people had assembled in vast 
multitudes, being the time of the Passover. A centu¬ 
rion, with a strong military force, was commanded to 
arrest the ringleaders of the disturbance, but on his 
being attacked, the whole multitude rose up in defence 
of their leaders, on which about three thousand were 
])ut to death with the edge of the sword. This dreadful 
blow was the commencement of a civil tornado, which 
subse(piently swept over the land, and deluged it with 
human blood. Varus at length marched an army into 
•ludea to subdue the insurgents, and effect the relief of 
Sahinus. He reduced Sepphoris to ashes, and partially 
destroyed other strongholds. Ho captured many of the 
rebels, and condemned two thousand to be crucibed, when 
the rest grounded their arms, and ceased hostilities, and 
by degi'ees the country was restored to tranquillity. 

As to Archelaus, immediately after he had caused 
such a general slaughter at the Passover, having fears 
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that measures were in operation for Antipas to supplant 
him, proceeded to Rome to secure the investiture of the 
kingdom. These fears were not groundless, for the 
family of Herod were in favour of Antipas, and the 
whole nation had taken a dislike to Arohelaus, looking 
upon his conduct as the commencement of a despotic 
government and a bloody reign, and they were deter¬ 
mined, if possible, to throw off his yoke. The people 
therefore sent a deputation to Rome with instructions 
to request Augustus to reduce Judea to a Roman pro¬ 
vince. This was supported by 8,000 Jews who resided 
in Rome, and was not objected to by the Herodian 
family, who had taken a dislike to Archelaus. itlore- 
over, Antipas laboured to show that when Herod made 
his last will he was not in a sound and competent state 
of mind, and intimated that the previous will of the 
monarch ought to be received in preference to the 
document produced by Archelaus. Archelaus was also 
charged by the Jewish deputation and by Antipatcr, 
Salome’s son, with assuming royal authority without 
the sanction of the emperor, and urged against him his 
unfitness to govern, seeing he had manifested such 
cruelty and injustice in attacking the people and 
slaughtering them at the Passover. 

Archelaus had taken with him Nicolas Damascus, 
an able orator, who had long been employed in the 
service of Herod, the late king, and who, with his 
usual eloquence, answered on behalf of bis new master, 
and was so far successful as to secure the appoli^t*^®*^^ 
of Archelaus, with the inferior title of Ethnarch, 
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which Bignifiea merely the chief of a nation, but not 
having kingly power; with the promise that if he 
proved himself worthy of being a king be should 
have that title conferred upon him. The other parts 
of Herod’s dominions were also distributed by Atigustus 
according to the wishes of the deceased monarch; 
and the fifteen hundred talents which he had be¬ 
queathed to Augustus the emperor generously prided 
among the surviving descendants of Herod, reserving 
for himself only some articles, which he kept, not so 
much for their real value, as memorials of old friend¬ 
ship which had long existed between them. 

From what is stated by Josephus respecting the will 
and bequests of Herod, it appears that he died im¬ 
mensely ricl\; and yet during his life his expenditure 
was unaccountably large, so that he must have had 
recourse to otlicr means than his ordinary income in 
order to increase his wealth. Dr. Whiston calculates 
that the amount of Herod’s income, to which he was 
legally entitled from his dominions, was about £630,000 
jXT annum. Hut even this large sum bears but a small 
proportion to his vast expenses, as mentioned by his¬ 
torians, and the enormous sums he bequeathed in bis 
will. Like many other imperial tyrants, he obtained 
money by many unjustifiable means, such as confisca¬ 
tion, hca\7 fines to save life, additional taxation, and 
plunder. The complaints which the Jewish ambassa¬ 
dors made to Augustus are quite sufificient to justify 
such a conclusion. The ambassadors, when speaking 
to Ctesar, said, “ He filled the nation with the utmost 
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degree of poverty; and wlien, upon unjust pretences, 
he had slain any of the nobility, he took away their 
estates; and when he permitted any of them to live, he 
condemned them to the forfeiture of what they pos¬ 
sessed, and besides the annual impositions which he laid 
upon every one of them, they were to make liberal pre¬ 
sents to himself, to his domestic friends, and such of 
his slaves as were vouchsafed the favour of being his 
tax gatherers, because there was no way of obtaining 
a freedom from unjust violence without giving either 
gold or silver.” There are also other abuses mentioned 
by historians at which the heart sickens to record. 
(Ant. xviii. c. si. s. 2.) Well might the Jews wish to 
be delivered from such a curse as the Herodian tyranny, 
and to come altogether under the Roman government. 
Pagan Romanism was certainly preferable to semi-pag.in 
Herodianismj but the Jews were doomed to sutler for 
the reasons assigned by jMoses and the prophets. 

Archelaus, on returning to Judea, invested with 
power to govern that part of the nation allotted him by 
Cassar, began to imitate tho conduct, and to tread in 
the steps of his honoured father, hut tho Jews were de¬ 
termined not to tolerate his procedure, and obtaining 
the assistance of his brothers, he was accused of various 
disgusting crimes, brought before tho trihuual of his 
royal master, and w'as very justly transported for lile. 
All his Wealth was confiscated, Judea was reduced to a 
Roman proNince, and placed under the government of 
Syria. Thus, according to Jacob’s prediction, the sceptre 
now finally departed from Judah. The adjudications 
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of C®sar were executed by Cyrenius tbe Syrian gover¬ 
nor, and Arcbelaus was banished into exile, where he 
ended his worthless life. This was the man who was 
dreaded by Joseph on his return out of Egypt. “ ^Yho 
when he heard that Archelaus reigned in Judea in the 
room of his father, Herod, was afraid to go thither.” 
Matt. ii. 22. 

With regard to Philip and Herod Antipas, who shared 
with Archelaus their father’s dominions, and whoso 
names are mentioned in the gospel, wo may just remark 
that Philip governed as Tetrareh of Trachonitis for 37 
years, aud that he died in the twelfth year of Tiberius, 
leaving no issue, and at his death, his dominion was 
attacheil to the province of Cffilo-Syria. Herod Anti¬ 
pas, who governed Galilee, was the person who beheaded 
John the Baptist, and who examined and insulted our 
blessed .‘saviour on the morning of his crucifixion. The 
cause of his murdering the valiant Apostle of the 
wilderness, as stated by Josephus, was on account of his 
entertaining an idea that John had gained over the 
minds of the people an intlucnco which the tyrant 
dreaded. But the evangelist ascribes his death rather to 
the anger of Herodias, who would not forgive him on 
account of his faithful dealing in reference to her un¬ 
lawful marriage with Herod. Both circumstances might 
have to do with the e.xecution of this cruel act. There 
is no doubt that the influence of John over the minds 
of the common people would be a source of annoyance 
to the king, who was “ Herod-like,” jealous of his o^vn 
authority, and therefore when Herodias demanded the 
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head of the Baptist, from motives of revenge, Herod’s 
o^vn fears of John’s prosperity might readily induce him 
to fulfil his promise, though he might hypocritically 
profess to do it reluctantly. 

In the two following chapters wo shall endeavour to 
offer some appropriate remarks on John the Baptist and 
Jesus Christ. 




CILVPTER XXIX. 
|obn l^t laplisl. 


John Uio Bnptist—A most distinpiishod pfmnsgt—Isaiah’s prtdic- 
tion conR'rning him—His birth and parcntago—Considered as tlio 
forerunner of Christ—Ho enters on his ministry—The cliaracler 
of his ministry—lie baptises Christ—Christ's testimony of Jolin 

_John comp;ired with Elijali—Tlio suewss of his ministry- 

■\Vlat he says of Christ—He dies a martyr for the truth. 

“ tliose days came John tho Baptist, preaching 

iu till) wilderness of Judea, and saying, re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Matt. iii. 1. This was in tho year 26 A.D. In 
the fifteenth year of tho reign of Tiherius Catsar, 
riintius I’ilato being governor of Judea, and Herod 
Autipas tetnireh of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of Iturma, Annas was tho high priest, and 
Caiaphas was his deputy, or what the Jews called 
“ Sagua Cohanitn,” or ruler of the temple. John the 
Baptist, though clothed in mean apparel and fed upon 
the produce of tho wilderness, was no ordinary person, but 
a distinguished personage, on whom God conferred the 
peculiar honour of being the harbinger of his only son. 
This illustrious herald of king Messiah had been pre- 
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viously announced by tbo inspired Hebrew prophets, 
who spoke of him under different appelations indicative 
of bis office, and the character which he would sustain. 
Isaiah speaks of him as a pioneer, as well as a herald, 
in the follewing significant language : “ The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way 
of the Lord; make straight in the desert a high-way 
for our God, every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and bill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” 
Isa. si. 3. If this prediction refers primarily to the 
return of the Jews out of their Babylonish captivity, as 
several commentators have supposed, we think it may 
very safely be applied to John the Baptist, who, in the 
natural and moral wilderness of Judea, by his teaching 
prepared the way of the Lord, or the minds of the 
people for the preaching of Christ, which iminodiately 
followed. We cannot be mistaken in thus applying the 
prediction, since the inspired evangelist when speaking 
of John, says, “This is he that was spolcen of by tho 
prophet Esaias, saying. The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye tho way of the Lord, make liis 
paths straight.” And by the mouth of the prophet 
Hlalachi, Jehovah says, “I will send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me.” (iv. 5.) Ho is 
also designated Elijah the prophet—“Behold I will send 
you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

As John was made the subject of divine prophecy, 
the circumstances attending his birth were suitable to 
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these prophetic declarations. Particular and honour¬ 
able mention is made by the evangelist of his parentage. 
His father, Zacharias, was a priest of the course of 
Abia, and his mother, Elizabeth, was a daughter of 
Aaron. Tlicse particulars are recorded to show that 
John was of sacerdotal descent; his father being a 
priest, and his mother the daughter of a priest, proves 
that he descended from the family of Amram,—the 
same family as were Closes and Aaren, and many 
other illustrious characters particularly distinguished in 
Jewish history. It is moreover said that his parents were 
both righteous hefore God, walking in all the command¬ 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.'’ Living 
in the faithful discharge of their civil and religious 
duties in relation to both God and their fellow men, 
not only blameless as touching the law, and particu¬ 
lar in observing the rites and ceremonies of their reli¬ 
gion, but they .also possessed the spirit of religion, and 
were righteous before God. JIany who filled the priest’s 
oflico in those days were unworthy characters, whose 
conduct was a disgrace to their profession and high 
vocation, but not so with the pious father of John tho 
Baptist. Ho was inwardly righteous, while his out¬ 
ward conduct was consistent with his sacred calling; his 
wife also was a woman of decided piety. 

Tho circumstances of John’s birth were extraordinary, 
like those in relation to Isaac, who was a type of Christ. 
■\Vhen John was bom his father and mother were well 
stricken in years. This is particularly mentioned to 
show that humanly speaking, according to the laws of 
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nature, this pious pair would have died childless had not 
Godorderedit otherwise,as he didin the case of Abraham 
and Sarah. 

As Zacharias was ministering before the Lord in 
the temple there appeared unto him a heavenly 
messenger, an angel of the Lord. Such a messenger 
had not been seen among the Jews for the space of four 
himdred years, since the time the prophetic visions 
ceased amongst them: it was no wonder therefore that 
Zacharias should be filled with fear when he saw the 
angel, and especially so when we consider the degener¬ 
ate state of the Jewish nation. The pious priest would 
most likely conclude that the angel had appeared unto 
him to pronounce some terrible judgment upon the city 
or nation, “ For the wickedness of the people that dwelt 
therein.” But he was told by the angel not to bo afraid, 
that he was come to announce to him that he should 
have a son, who would be great in the sight of the 
Lord, and be filled with the Holy Ghost from his 
birth; that he would go forth among the people 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, and turn the dis¬ 
obedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord. After delivering this mes¬ 
sage the angel declared who he was: “I am Gabriel, that 
stand in the presence of God; and am sent to speak unto 
thee, and to show thee these glad tidings.” In six 
months subsequent to this period the same celestial 
messenger was sent from God to !Mary, the honoured 
mother of our blessed Saviour, to make a divine com¬ 
munication in reference to the incarnation of the Mes- 
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siali, and to declare the greatness of the man Christ 
Jesus, who should be born to save the people from their 
sins, and would reign over a kingdom of which there 
should be no end. On this occasion Gabriel also made 
particular mention of John, who was bom in about 
three months afterwards. 

Soon after the birth of John the spirit of prophecy 
came upon Zacharias, and he foretold the greatness of 
his new-born son, and the peculiar honour conferred 
upon him by the Almighty;—“ And thou, child, shall be 
called the prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation unto the people by the re¬ 
mission of their sins, through the tender mercy of our 
GikI ; whereby the d.ayspring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide oiu" feet into the w.ay of 
peace." From this prophetic announcement it appears 
that John was the immediate forerunner of Jesus Christ, 
and that none was to succeed him in bis ministry but 
the ISon of God himself. John was to be the honoured 
agent, under God, of preparing the minds of the people 
to receive Christ and his doctrine. 

Nothing more is stated respecting the early life of 
this wonderful person by the evangelist, only that, “ Tlie 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the 
desert till the day of his showing unto Israel." The 
phrase, “ waxed strong in spirit,” seems to indicate that 
he became a man of strong mental powers and vigorous 
intellect. His imderstanding was divinely illuminated. 


A A 
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and he became strong in the Lord and in the power of 
his might, so that at a proper time, when he was called 
to enter upon his ministerial work, he was fully pre¬ 
pared for a faithful discharge of those duties connected 
with his high and important oflBce. It is supposed that 
John did not commence his ministry until he was about 
thirty years of age, and up to that period of his life he 
dwelt in comparative obscurity “ in tbe desert,” most 
likely in some country place of no notoriety near 
Nazareth. And when he opened his mission, it was 
not in the great and renowned city of Jerusalem, but 
in the wilderness, or among the country villages. But 
such was tbe singularity of his life and manners, and 
the extraordinary influence which attended his preach¬ 
ing, that great multitudes were allured to follow him; 
towards whom he acted in a manner consistent with bis 
high and holy calling. He used no means to excite 
them to rebellion, or to agitate political reform, or to 
create in their minds any dissatisfaction tow.arda thoso 
in civil authority; but otherwise, he taught submission, 
loyalty, obedience, and piety towards God and man. 
The Pharisees and the Sadducees he severely reproved 
for their degeneracy and hypocrisy, and faithfully warned 
them to flee &om tbe wrath to come by bringing forth 
fruits meet for repentance. He pointedly cautioned 
them against false pretences grounded on their relation¬ 
ship to Abraham, “ the friend of God.” To the publi¬ 
cans and soldiers who came unto him for instruction he 
gave the most suitable and seasonable advice, and urged 
upon all men the necessity of immediately turning to 
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God by repentance and reformation of life; he more¬ 
over faithfully forewarned them of the impending 
judgments which were about to come upon the Jewish 
nation. He disclaimed all pretentions to his being 
the promised Messiah, and referred them to one mightier 
than himself, who should come after him, and whose 
shoe’s latchets he was not worthy to unloose. 

We may further notice that John had the peculiar 
honour of baptising Clirist in the river Jordan, on 
which performance he expressed some reluctance, on 
account of the Saviour’s superiority, but on the expos¬ 
tulation of the Saviour he consented. On this occasion 
he was favoured with a most glorious manifestation of 
divine approbation, and a declaration that the person 
whom he had baptised was the Son of God. As Jesus 
came out of tho water, having been baptised, “ The 
heavens were opened unto him, and ho saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, lighting upon him: and lo 
a voice from heaven, s.aying. This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” We regard the blessed 
Virgin, of whom tho Saviour was bom, and John the 
Baptist, who was his herald, as being the two most 
honoured individuals that ever lived on earth. If any fur¬ 
ther confirmation be required to establish the dignity of 
John, we find it recorded in Matt. xi. 11, where Christ 
bears testimony to his greatness and the elevation of 
bis office. Referring to John, he says, “ But what went 
ye out for to see ? A prophet ? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet.” A man sustaining a character 
and an office more elevated and sacred than the 
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most distinguished among the inspired prophets of 
antiquity. Most of these ancient worthies had clearly 
predicted the coming and character of Messiah, and 
Isaiah in particular had distinguished himself for the 
sublimity and clearness of his writings on these sub¬ 
jects ; but the apostle of the wilderness surpassed them 
all. He lived in the time of Christ, and was the 
honoured instrument of introducing him to the notice 
of the nation, and of proclaiming without any ambi¬ 
guity that he was the true “ Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” He was therefore “ more 
than a prophet.” He took a part in the glorious work 
which the prophets had foretold, in preparing the way 
of the Lord. “For this is he, of whom it is written. 

Behold I send my messenger before thy face, which shall 

prepare thy way before thee.” Matt. xi. 11. Christ 
having declared the superiority of John, contrasted 
with tho inspired prophets, comes to the climax of his 
eulogium, “ Verily I say unto you. Among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.” He also speaks of him ns the per¬ 
son predicted by Malachi, (c. iv.) under tho name 
of Elijah, who should come to prepare tho way of tho 
Lord. That is, Christ acknowledged him to bo tho iden¬ 
tical person spoken of in this prediction. 

John might be designated Elijah by tho prophet, on 
account of the similarity there would be between these 
two remarkable individuals. In many respects they 
resembled each other. Elijah was a distinguished oral 
prophet who rose in Israel in the reign of Ahab. He 
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came forth out of obscurity, without formal introduction, 
and at once entered on Lis great mission. He appeared 
in a coarse external garb, took refuge in the wilderness, 
was noted for his piety, manifested singular boldness 
and undaunted courage in the discharge of his duties, 
was successful in overthromng idolatry, and was the 
forerunner of a great national reform which took place 
under the administration of Jehu and his successors, 
who destroyed the house of Ahab that had for a long 
time been persecutors of the true worshippers. In 
these particulars John resembled Elijah. He was 
clothed with a raiment of camel's hair and a leathern 
girdle about Ids loins; he commenced his ministry in 
the wilderness of Judea ; he was a man of unflinching 
intrepidity and amazing boldness, as is seen in the case 
of his reproving Herod; and he was successful in the 
accomplishment of the work to which he was divinely 
np])oiutcd. Ho is spoken of as “ a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” which seems to denote vehemence as to the 
manner of his preaching. He had to waken up a drowsy 
slumbering world to thoughtfulness and reformation of 
life; and be must therefore “ lift up bis voice like a 
trumpet, cry aloud and spare not; show the people 
their transgressions, and the house of Jacob tbeir sins.” 
This he faithfully did, for no earthly power could over¬ 
awe him, nor could any obloquy suppress his exertions. 
Like the Saviour, he was charged with being confederate 
with the prince of darkness, for his enemies said, “ he 
hath a devil; ” others reviled and persecuted him, but 
none of these things moved him, for he coimted not his 
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life dear to himself -vyhen it stood in the way of duty. 
He boldly censured that spiritual pride wliich was built 
merely on the ceremonial observance of the law, so pre¬ 
valent among the self-righteous pharisees, whom he ad¬ 
monished to produce better evidence of their sincerity; 
“ 0 I ye generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come ? bring forth fruit meet 
for repentance.” As though he said. Bring no cunning 
dissimulation, or hypocrisy, but something to show that 
you are willing to reform yom: lives. Let yomr sincerity 
be demonstrated by forsaking all sin. No other fruit 
would satisfy this upright and holy man of God. No 
merely change of opinion, or sentimentalism was sulli- 
cient, in the estimation of this burning and shining 
light, to furnish proof of solid and saving piety. His 
preaching was like that of Christ’s to Nicodemus: 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man bo bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God; ’ and John 
insisted on the necessity of this change of heart and life. 
He not only taught piety towards God, but also disin¬ 
terested love to mankind, as did also Christ: ** He that 
hath two coats let him impart to him that hath none; 
and he that hath meat let him do likewise. Hence ho 
prepared the people for the teaching of Christ, wlio 
preached this doctrine in his celebrated sermon on the 
mount. 

What deserves our special attention in reference to 
the teaching of John is, he testified of the greatness 
and grandeur of Christ, describing him as the Bride¬ 
groom of the Church; and greatly rejoiced because he 
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felt himself and showed himself to he the friend of this 
heavenly bridegroom. He said, “ He miist increase, but 
I must decrease.” “ I am not that Christ; this I told 
you from the beginning, but I am to bear witness of 
him.” Christ, who is from above, “is above all;” 
superior to Moses and the prophets, and greater than 
all created beings in the universe. “ The Father loveth 
the Son, and bath given all things into his hands.” The 
prophets received the Spirit by measure, but in Christ 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Therefore, 
“ Ho that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not on the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God ahideth on him.” John the Baptist 
also pointed to Christ as the great propitiatory sacrifice 
tluit should bo offered up to atone for the sins of the 
human race, and in connection therewith he declared 
him to be the Son of God. Pointing to Clirist, be said, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world. This is ho of whom I said. After ine 
comet h a man which is preferred before me. • • • I saw 
the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and 
it abode upon him. * * *And I saw and bear record that 
this is the Son of God.” John i. 29-33. This was the 
subst.ance of John’s preaching—repentance, or turning 
from sin and Satan to God; practical holiness and faith 
in Christ as the Saviour of the world. And in these 
doctrines he continued steadfast unto the end of his 
life, and his conduct throughout was consistent with his 
teaching. 

He was successful in his mission. “ There went out 
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to him Jenisalem, and all Judea, and all the regions 
round about Jordan ” (Matt. iii. 5) “ and were baptized 
of him in Jordan.” This text alone is sufficient to 
indicate his great popularity. Though it is to be under¬ 
stood as hyperbolical phraseology, it conveys tlie idea 
of people flocking to his ministry from all parts of 
the country, and of being so wrought upon by his 
preaching as to become his disciples. And it is worthy 
of notice that be bore all this popularity without being 
the least inflated with vanity or intoxieated with pride. 
His whole demeanoiu" testified deep humility and un¬ 
feigned lowliness of mind. Ho disclaimed all praise 
and personal distinction indicative of superiority, and 
uniformly directed his hearers and disciples to tliat dis¬ 
tinguished and glorious Being whose way ho was 
come to prepare, and declared himself unworthy even 
to be his servant, or so much as to loosen his shoo 
latohcts. John was a burning and shining light, but 
the true Light that lighteth every man that comoth 
into the world—the Light of Life—had a far brighter 
lustre and a wider radiance, of which John came to bear 
witness. 

The ministerial career of John was but of short 
duration. Herod Antipas, being alarmed at his popu¬ 
larity or influence over the common people, sent for 
him, on which occasion ho pointedly and se\erely 
reproved the king for his profligacy in reference to 
taking his brother Philip’s wife. This plain and faith¬ 
ful dealing subjected hiin to imprisonment, where he 
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remained until Herod’s birthday, when he was beheaded 
to please Herodias. The particulars of this abominable 
transaction are recorded by the evangelist Matthew 
(ch. xiv. 1-13). The work of John was done; he sealed 
the doctrines which he taught with his blood; and 
Christ bad entered on his ministerial work. (Mark i. 14.) 







CHAPTER XXX. 
|fsns Christ onr Sahwn^- 


Jcaus Cbriflt—Ho commences to preach the Gospel—lie furnishes 
OTidcncc of his claims as to his .Messiahship—Dirinc prophecy 
concerning him—He is rejected by the Jews—Reasons why they 
rejected him, negatire and positive—The crucifixion of Christ 
Rotor preaches Christ as a Saviour to the Jewish council Many 
Jews embrnco Christianity, but still ns a body they reject iU 

this chapter we purpose to describe the charac- 
ter of Christ, as set forth in his public teaching, 
and the manner of his holy life, in such a waj’ as 
to show the reasons why the Jews would not acknowledge 
him to be the promised Jlessiah. In furnishing a his¬ 
torical sketch of the Jewish nation, in tbo Saviours 
time, this appears to be necessary; and equally neces¬ 
sary in relation to what subsequently occurred, their 
final nun being attributable to their rejecting tho 
Saviour. This, we are aware, is open to disputation, but 
as believers in God’s word we cannot safely come to 
any other conclusion. We may be told that long ere 
the coming of Christ, inspired prediction fixed or fore- 
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told the awful destiny of the Jeirish nation. True, but 
God foreseeing they would reject Christ as their only 
Saviour, caused those predictions to be thus uttered and 
recorded as an everlasting warning to the whole human 
race. In this light the subject is viewed by St. Paul in 
his epistle to the Homans. 

The miraculous birth and infantine life of the Saviour 
we have already noticed in connection with the last acts 
of Herod the Great, and as there is but little recorded 
of his early history in relation to public life, we shall 
commence with his ministry, on which he entered when 
ho was about thirty years of age; immediately after, or 
just before John the Baptist was cast into prison by 
Herod Antipas. “Now after that John was put in 
prison, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, saying. The time is fulfilled and 
the kingdom of God is at hand : repent ye and believe 
the gospel.” Mark i. 14. In the divine mind the grand 
and glorious scheme of human redemption was delinea¬ 
ted before the foundation of the world, and every parti¬ 
cular of this plan was brought forth at the time specified 
in the divine council: “ In the fulness of time God 
sent forth his son,” &c. At the proper time the “ voice 
of one crying in the wilderness” was heard preaching 
the doctrine of repentance, and “ preparing the way of 
the Lord,” proclaiming the coming of him “ who ia 
above all ”; “ The King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
But that harbinger’s voice is no longer heard in the 
wilderness. Herod the king has incarcerated John with¬ 
in the massy walls of the state prison; but he had done 
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Ills work, “Tlie time was fulfilled,” and the king himself 
appears on the field of action. His first encounter was 
with Satan the prince of hell, who being de¬ 
feated in his presumptuous attempt, stirred up princes 
and priests, councils and synods, to oppose him. We can¬ 
not however here enter into the particulars of the 
Saviour’s life, but shall observe— 

I. Christ professed to be the promised Messiah, tlie 
Son of God, and the Saviour of the world, and he 
furnished clear and indubitable evidence in justifica¬ 
tion of these high and divine claims. In fact the pre¬ 
dictions recorded by the ancient Jewish prophets, in 
relation to the true Messiah, are so particular in refer¬ 
ence to time and place and the various circumstances 
associated therewith, that they could bo fulfilled by 
none but Christ No other person in the world, who 
has ever lived, or who may live hereafter, could, in all 
particulars, demonstrate a fulfilment of the numerous 
and various prophecies wliicli point out the character, 
life and death of the true Messiah. According to in¬ 
spired prophecy, some of the impostors cjirao too soon 
and others too late. How thick must be the veil which 
still hangs over the minds of the Jews, and pre\ent8 
them from seeing that the time for the appearing of 
the Messiah, according to their own acknowledged 
prophets, has long since past. Christ must be of tho 
family of David, must be bom of a virgin, in Bethlehem 
of Judea, must go into Egypt, or he could not be 
“called out of Egypt.” A messenger must go before 
liim, as did John the Baptist, sustaining aU the parti- 
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cular characteristics of a harbinger, as set forth in the 
person, character, and conduct of that distinguished 
personage. Be must come before the destruction of 
the second temple, for it was foretold that he should 
suddenly come to it, and teach in it: and this second 
temple has been shown to be identical with the one re¬ 
built by Herod, and destroyed by the Romans. He must 
open his mission in Judea, and lay the foundation of 
his church in Jerusalem, because from this place the 
go.spel was to he diffused all over the world. He must 
be despised and rejected by his own countrymen; for 
God, foreseeing he would thus be treated, it was thus 
foretold, and the Jews must be punished for their infi¬ 
delity, and other wicked conduct toward him. He must 
enlighten and adopt eficctual measures for the conver¬ 
sion of the Gentiles. This is particularly pointed out 
ns tho work of the tnie Messiah and his disciples. And 
ns tho great antitype of the Jemsh sacrifices, he must 
abolish the daily sacrifices and rites of the ceremonial 
law. Now all those particulars could not possibly meet 
with their accom])lishincnt in any other person. 

Should it ho said that a son may yet be born in Beth¬ 
lehem of a virgin, and before him may be raised up a 
forerunner like unto John the Baptist, still we see the 
time is past in which Jlessiah was to make his appear¬ 
ance. The sceptre has most certainly long since departed 
from Judah and the Jewish people. The temple in 
which Jlcssiah was to teach has long since totally dis¬ 
appeared. Eighteen hundred years ago it was finally 
demolished, and the ruined metropolis of the Hebrew 
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nation is possessed by strangers, and trodden under foot 
by the Gentiles. Since Christ died the sacrifice and 
oblations have ceased. These facts neither Jews nor 
infidels can deny, unless they choose to utter deliberate 
falsehoods. It is therefore clear, without argumenta¬ 
tion, that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah spoken of in 
the ancient Jewish Scriptures; for none could answer to 
his character before Christ, and none could furnish 
proof answerable to his requirements since the time of 
Christ. He must therefore be “ The Christ the Son of 
God,” and the Saviour of the world. 

We must further remark that Christ fully established 
his claims to being the Messiah and the Saviour of the 
world by the numerous miracles which he wrought, 
partly in justification of his claims, and partly in proof 
of his boundless mercy and infinite love. For his 
miracles were not merely manifestations of bis Almighty 
power, but rich displays of matchless grace, in which 
were unfolded the essential perfections of his Godhead, 
and the noblest and most refined feelings of his monil 
nature as a man. Showing at once, as a man, there 
were none to be compared with him, and as the only 
Son of God ho possessed the natural and moral perfec¬ 
tions of Deity, performing miraculous works, same ns 
the Father, and declaring and making it manifest that 
he had “life in himself" and therefore had power 
to quicken and raise the dead. These, however, are 
subjects on which we cannot dwell. They belong 
to Christian history and the theology of the New 
Testament. 
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Let UB now inquire into the reason why the Jews re¬ 
jected and crucified Christ, as this forms an important 
tragedy in connection with the last scenes of Jewish 
history, before the destruction of their nationality. 

1. They did not reject him because his doctrinal and 
practical teachings were impure or unworthy the dignity 
of his office, or the character which he sustained. The 
moral precepts laid down and inculcated by Christ are 
the purest, the noblest, and the most sublime ever 
offered to the consideration of man, and evidently derive 
their origin from tho fountain of infinite purity and 
eternal truth. Tho fundamental principle which per¬ 
vades tho whole is supreme love to God, and universal 
and disinterested love to man. “ Love is the fulfilling 
of tho law.” This love is tho foundation and the essence 
of Christianity, regarded either as a moral system or as 
a matter of experience; and for this reason Christ pro¬ 
claimed the necessity of a new birth, or the renewal of 
our whole moral nature. Wo must be bom of God and 
made holy; for without this radical change there can 
be nothiug in man that is truly good. “ The carnal 
mind is enmity against God; it is not subject to his 
law, neither indeed can bo.” Wo see then that the 
doctrines taught hy Christ were singularly holy, just, 
and good; in all respects worthy of God, and consistent 
with the dictates of enlightened reason. If we compare 
his religious teaching, as set forth by the four inspired 
evangelists, with that contained in any human system, 
in any nation, either aneient or modern, we shall 
at once see the truthfulness of this important declara- 
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tion, “ He spoke as never man spoke.” Tlie pm-ity and 
spirituality of his teaching for transcends anything on 
record either amongst the heathen moralists or rab¬ 
binical Jews. He possessed “ the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge, and the fear of the Lord.” He was 
the prophet foretold by Moses, whom they were com¬ 
manded to hear and obey in all things: A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in alt things, 
whatsoever he shall say unto you, and it shall come to 
pass that every soul which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the people.” Acts iii. 
22, 23. Every word spoken by Christ is a living in¬ 
fallible oracle from God himself, and must bo received 
on pain of the eternal displeasure of the Almighty. 
Tlie Jews nevertheless run the venture, and refused to 
hear him. Why ? 

2. Not because they discovered the marks of an im¬ 
postor in his life. It is possible for a man to teach 
sound doctrine and righteous morals without giving 
practical proof of his sincerity. But Christ did not, 
like many false prophets, disgrace himself, and renilor 
his character suspected by teaching one thing, and 
doing another. There was a marked consistency and 
a beautiful uniformity between his doctrine and precepts 
which he taught and the manner of his life, so that 
none coidd justly charge him with hypocrisy. He taught 
obedience to the law of Moses, and he honoured that 
law by his holy li\’ing. He could appeal to his enemies, 
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tlie Jews, who regarded the law as the standard of moral 
rectitude, and say, “ Which of you conWnceth me of 
sin?” He fulfilled all righteousness in a manner, in 
which no mere human being could do. He magnified 
the law and made it honourable by actually doing its 
commands to the uttermost. It is true that he was 
accused by his enemies of sin, of intemperance, dis¬ 
loyalty, and e^en of blasphemy; but the fallacy of these 
allegations being so palpable, they are at once manifest 
to every reader of the sacred records, and every impar¬ 
tial judge must concur with Pilate, who said, “ I have 
examined him, but I find no fault in him.” He was 
perfectly holy, harmless, and undefiled, separate from 
sinners, “ A Lamb without spot and blameless.” Those 
who lived in his day failed to convict him of sin, and 
modem sceptics have been ccpially unsuccessful in their im¬ 
pious attempts to damage his moral reputation. They 
have had recourse to every kind of argument and craft, in 
order, if possible, to tarnish his character, but he 
stands, and will stand for ever, on the pages of evan¬ 
gelical history without the shadow of a spot, as an ever¬ 
lasting monument of moral purity and perfection. The 
wisest and most virtuous of human beings have had 
their failings, which have sho\vn them to be but men. 
This was the case with Abraham, Moses, Job, and David, 
the most distinguished worthies of the Old Testament; 
with Peter, Jame.s, and John, the intimate friends of 
Christ, who could not watch one hour at the time when 
their Divine ilastcr appeared to be in the greatest 
danger, and whose soul was trenched in the deepest 
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sufferings; and the most extolled and wtuous Christian 
philosophers of all nations have also had their failings; 
but Christ stands alone in these respects free from sin or 
moral fault. With regard to the sublimity of the doc¬ 
trines which he taught, and the practices which he incul¬ 
cated, he was superior to all other men, while the purity 
of his manners and the perfection of his virtues, are with¬ 
out any rival. Then why did the Jews refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge him? ^ 

3. Certainly not because he failed to establish his 
claims through inability to confirm his mission by tlio 
performance of miracles. Any person who professes to 
be divinely commissioned to establish a new religious 
constitution, not found in the records of divine revela¬ 
tion, is expected to confirm his mission by the manifes¬ 
tation of some miraculous power. Tliis is so generally 
acknowledged, and so universally believed, that men 
naturally look for it, and the inventors of false systems 
generally try to make their votaries believe that they 
are invested with a miraculous power, and with their 
impious pretentions deceive the weak and crcdidous. 
Now Christ came, not to form a now religion, so as to 
set aside the moral law and love to God and mankind, 
but to more fully reveal the will of God, to do the will 
of God, and finally make an atonement for the sins of 
the world. Hence what Christ siiid and did in his life 
and death and resurrection fimuish materials for a new 
religious constitution, which is Christianity; and in this 
sense Christianity is a new religion compared with the 
Jewish religious constitution, and as such it is regarded 
by the inspired apostles. On this subject St. Paul elabo- 
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rates to a considerable extent. Now as the work of 
Christ was to accomplish this great religious change, 
beginning in Judea, where the people bad a divine 
institution, it was necessary he should furnish them with 
evidence of his divine authority. Hence Moses said, 
the prophet whom they must obey in all things should 
he like unto himself, of course not in all particulars, hut 
so as to furnish them with endence that ho was sent of 
God. Now we all know that Closes distinguished 
himself, and proved that his commission was divine by 
the numerous miracles which he performed; and in this 
particular feature Christ was like unto Moses. Tire 
minicles of Christ were numerous, and of such a charac¬ 
ter ns wore sufficient alone to prove his divinity and 
to justify his claims to being the promised Messiah. 
He performed them at his will. At his supreme com¬ 
mand the raging elements of nature were hushed into 
silence, the dead obeyed his Almighty voice, and legions 
of devils Ik'd at his presence. Christ himself, when 
speaking of the incredulity of the Jews, said, “Tlie 
works which I do testify of me. If I had not done 
among them works which none other man did, they had 
not had sin ; hut now have they both seen and hated 
both mo and my father; they have hated me without a 
cause." Closes did many miracles in Egypt, at the 
lied Sea, on Horeb, and at Kadesh-Bamea. Joshua 
wrought miracles at the Jordan, at Jericho, and when 
engaged in battle with the Gibeonites; Elijah and Elisha 
wrought many miracles in the land of Israel; hut it 
must he borne in mind that they were only human 
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agents. The miraculous power which distinguished 
their actions, or enabled them to discern the thoughts 
of the human heart, were divine gifts bestowed upon 
them for the occasions ; but Christ wrought his miracles 
by his own Almighty power, and perfect prescience, 
“ Whatsoever the Father doeth, the Son doeth also.” 
The apostles did many miracles, but the miraculous 
power did not constantly abide with them. It was occa¬ 
sionally bestowed upon them for the accomplishment of 
certain purposes; but the power of Clirist was uniformly 
the same, though not continually manifested. Atony timo 
he had only to speak, or will, and all must submit to his 
pleasure and mandate ; for he had all power in heaven 
and on earth. The miracles of Christ did convince many 
of the learned and more thoughtful Jews that ho was 
“a teacher come from God” (John iii. 1), but still they 
refused to acknowledge him as their Saviour. And for 
why ? 

4. There was nothing offensive or improper in his genc- 
rjil manners of life, or in the method of his teaching, 
that could lead them to reject him. Tlie gentleness and 
propriety of his manners were not less impressive than 
the wisdom of his discourses, and the spotless purity of 
his life. In the general tone of his teacliing there "as 
a peculiar grandeur and beauty, mingled with com¬ 
manding authority and engaging simplicity. Ho ad¬ 
dressed his hearers, whether in private or in public, in 
'ast numbers, or in congregations more select, in the 
presence of either friends or foes, in a style at once 
calculated to command their respectful attention, with- 
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out giving any offence to the most refined taste or 
delicate feelings. He was occasionally severe, and per¬ 
sonally pointed when reproving hypocritical professors 
for their detestable crimes, but never pompous, swelling, 
or ostentatious, which are the offspring of affected su¬ 
periority and offensive efforts to sustain a character 
which is not genuine. These are methods resorted to 
by impostors, or men of inferior minds, who substitute 
sound for sense, and bluster for power. When Christ 
spoke of his own matchless greatness and incomparable 
glory, which he had frequent occasion to do, viz., of his 
oneness with the Father, his pre-existence, his power to 
save, his judging the world, his power to bestow the 
blessings of everlasting life on all who should believe on 
him, and of the glory which awaited him in heaven, 
he made no parade of them, used no high sounding or in¬ 
flated langiiage. He speaks of these great and wonderful 
things with as much calmness, confidence, and sim¬ 
plicity ns wo should converse on the common affairs of 
life. And as to his gcnertil manners, they were all 
simple, easy, and interesting. There was nothing in 
his habits, general conduct, or stylo of teaching which 
could possibly lead men to suppose he was endeavouring 
to sustain an unreal character. Then why, again we 
may inquire, did they reject him ? as he fully answered 
in his nativity, in his genealogy, in his general character 
and conduct, in the doctrines and practices which he 
taught, in lus numerous miracles, and in everything 
else to the predicted Messiah. In reply, we may ven¬ 
ture to say,— 
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1. Because be did not answer to tbeir ideas and ex¬ 
pectations in reference to the re-establishment of their 
civil government and secular monarchy. The Jews 
cherished an idea that when Messiah came he would 
rescue them from the oppressive tributes inflicted upon 
them by their late Idumean governor, who had brought 
them in bondage to the Homan senate. After the 
death of Herod the Great, the Homans appointed over 
them oppressive and tyrannical governors, who com¬ 
pletely annihilated their national independency. They 
believed that when Messiah came ho would deliver them 
from this bondage, and make them masters of the world 
by the establishment of a universal empire, to which 
they attached the idea of the theocracy, which in former 
days dignified and elevated their nation; and thus as a 
peculiar people, compact and mighty in power, they 
should exist under the special approbation and pro¬ 
tection of Jehovah. In this their hopes were blasted, 
and their expectations cut off. Christ, when ho opened 
his mission, gave not the slightest intimations of estab¬ 
lishing an earthly kingdom, or freeing the Jews from 
the Homan yoke. He uttered not a word about comiuest 
over their enemies, and the glory of an earthly monarchy 
to which he intended to raise them; on the contniry, ho 
said, “ My kingdom is not of this world; ” and “Kepent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And ho fur¬ 
ther describes who shall be the subjects of this heavenly 
liingdom; showing that it is not to be restricted to the 
posterity of Abraham, but that it shall be inherited by 
oil who are the subjects of saving grace, “Blessed are the 
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poor in spirit: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven." 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” Not the 
boasted righteousness of the vaunting pharisees, “ For 
except your righteousness exceeds the righteousness of 
the scribes and pharisees ye shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” Ho moreover informed them that 
the gates of this kingdom would bo open to none but 
the pure in heart, regardless of all national distinction: 
“ I say unto you that many shall come from the east, 
and from the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but 
tho children of tho kingdom shall bo cast out, into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
“ Hero all the hopes which the Jews had cherished of 
an e.xclusivo and peculiar possession of Messiah’s king¬ 
dom were crushed; and tho reception of the despised 
gentile world to all its blessings, or in other words, the 
extension of his pure religion to the ends of the earth, 
bcg:in to be proelaimcd.” He was not tho king of the 
Jews exelusively, hut “tho King of Saints.” His 
dominion is an empire of grace and future glory in the 
heavenly world, where in his glorified humanity he will 
for ever reign over the redeemed millions, whose salva¬ 
tion ho hath purchased with his own blood. The angel 
that appeared to the Virgin Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, said, “ He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto 
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him the throne of his father David: and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” Luke i. 32, 33. 

2. They were not only disappointed in reference to 
the nature of his kingdom, but they were offended 
because he overlooked their supposed national superi¬ 
ority and placed them on a level, in reference to spirit¬ 
ual privileges, with all other nations. For many ages 
they had been a people of God’s peculiar care. This 
tlieir history abundantly and clearly shows ; but their 
incessant rebellions had provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger, and at the time when Christ made his 
appearance they were perhaps the most guilty n.ation 
under heaven. Not that they were more grossly wicked 
than the surrounding heathen nations, for this could 
not be, but, considering the light which God had given 
them and the many manifestations of his immutable 
love towards them, they were less excusable, and cou.“e- 
quently more guilty than they. To this awful subject 
Christ frequently drew their attention in his pid)lic 
discourses, informing them at the same time that having 
thus abused God’s mercy they should no longer bo re¬ 
garded as his peculiar people, and that in the dispcnsji- 
tion of grace all nations, kindred, and people, were 
included without any distinction. This insulted their 
national pride, and they hated Christ because ho told 
them the truth.- 

3. Moreover, his doctrine did not suit the Sadducees, 
and his general teaching and pointed method of reprov¬ 
ing hypocritical professors offended the Pharisees. The 
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Saddueees were an inBuential and numerous sect, who 
bad by degrees degenerated into infidelity respecting 
some of tbe most important doctrines taught in the 
Bible. They disbelieved in tbe existence of angels and 
spirits, and consequently in tbe immortality of tbo soul 
and future rewards and punishments; and as these 
doctrines occupied a very prominent place in tbe teach¬ 
ing and ministrations of Christ, they rejected him. Tbe 
Pharisees were more sound and scriptural in doctrine, 
but their empty^ profession, their pride and affected 
superiority, were abominable. On these two sects 
especially Christ poured out tbe thunder of bis holy 
indignation, and pronounced upon them divers woes 
and unmeasured condemnation. Threats, expressed in 
such pointed and alarming language, is scarcely to be 
found anywliere else in the Bible, lie designates them 
“a wicked and adulterous generation, blind guides, 
hypocrites, oppressors, dovourers of widows’ houses, and 
for a protence making long prayers.” Therefore, ho 
s.ays, “ they shall receive the greater damnation.” He 
calls them children of bell, fools, a generation of vipers 
who cannot escape the damnation of bell, murderers 
who have killed tbe prophets; yea, be describes them 
as being given up to be as wicked as their fathers, 
forsaken of God, and doomed, with their nation and 
iL-mple, to utter temporal ruin. And these awful denun¬ 
ciations Christ delivered in bis last ’public discourse 
to that apostate and hypocritical sect; therefore no 
wonder that they took tbe most active part in crucifying 
him. They were given up to judicial blindness and 
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obduracy of mind. The devil had taken possession of 
their hearts, and influenced their thoughts and actions. 
Priests and people, rulers and their subjects, were left 
to fill up the measure of their iniquities, to be as wicked 
as their fathers, who killed the prophets before the 
Babylonish captivity. They were given up to follow 
the devices of Satan, under whose influence they were. 
Therefore, infiuiated by infernal delusion, and excited 
to madness and cruelty, they crucified the Prince of 
Life and Glory. They not only rejected him, but put 
him to the most cruel and shameful death. He died 
upon the cross. But in his mortal agony, when hiking 
the last look at his murderers, just before his languid 
eyes closed in death, he pitied his enemies, and with 
his expiring breath he prayed for them—“ I' ather, for¬ 
give them.” 

** Tho Father hears his pleading Son and lajs his rengenneo bye. 

The insulted majesty of heaven forbears to inflict im¬ 
mediate punishment. The light of the sun is veiled, 
but the wicked throng are not blasted in eternal night. 
The rocks are rent, but the murderers are not swallowed 
up, like those who rebelled against Moses in the wilder¬ 
ness. The hand of justice is uplifted, but the sufTering 
Redeemer consents to receive the dreadful blow. 
“ Father forgive them.” The Father says, I will forgiie 
them if they only repent and believe, though they have 
put my only well-beloved Son to the most cruel and 
scandalous death. This is not mere imagination ; for, 
after the resurrection of Christ, divine pardon was 
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offered by St. Peter to the Jews who crucified him: 
“ The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
the God of our fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus; 
whom ye have delivered up, and denied him in the 
presence of Pilate, when he was determined to let him 
go. But ye denied the Holy One, and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted unto you; and killed 
the Prince of Life, whom God bath raised from the 
dead, whereof ye are witnesses. And now, brethren, 
I wot through ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers. But those things which God before hath shewed 
by the mouth of his prophets, that Christ should suffer, 
he hath so fulfilled. Bcpent ye therefore and be con¬ 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord. Ye are tho children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed. Unto you first God, having raised up 
his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.” Acts iii. 13-26. 
Wo SCO, then, that under tho dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, though the Jews were “ cut off” for their rejec¬ 
tion of tho Saviour, pardon was offered to all who truly 
repented and turned to God by faith in Christ. The 
apostle’s discourse throughout was admirably suited to 
his auditory, and is a striking manifestation of God’s 
long-suffering and willingness to pardon even the very 
persons who had murdered his Son. And we cannot 
but look upon this willingness of God the Father to 
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pardon the Jews as an answer to the prayer of Christ, 
which he uttered on the cross, “ Father, forgive them.” 

It is very pleasing to find that St. Peter’s preaching 
was not in vain: “ Many of them that heard the word 
believed; and the number of the men were about five 
thousand.” The rulers, elders, scribes, and priests, 
generally opposed the apostles and put them in prison, 
but the word was not bound, many received the truth 
with gladness and were converted to the faith of the 
Gospel. These were saved from the coming wrath and 
the fearful consequence of rejecting their only Saviour. 
As the majority of the Jewish people, together with 
their priests and rulers, continued to disbcliovo in 
Christ and oppose Christianity, they were devoted to 
destruction. And they remain to this d.ay, though 
under God’s providential government, living monu¬ 
ments of his displeasure, and will so remain until they 
receive Christianity and embrace Christ as their saviour. 
Through unbelief they were cut off, and by faith they 
will be grafted in again. For the Jews shall be brought 
in with the fulness of the Gentiles. And it appears from 
what the apostle says, (Rom. xi. 25.) that the blindness 
which happened unto Israel will not bo taken away, 
“ until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. By 
which we are to understand that tho gentile nations 
generally, if not universally, shall be converted to Chris¬ 
tianity before the Jews wiU embrace it. The more 
general spread and reception of gospel truth among the 
various Mohammedan and heathen nations of the earth 
will lead, it is probable, the Jews to a more careful and 
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candid investigation of the valid claims and proofs of 
the Christian system, by which means they will be led 
to acknowledge and embrace it. They maliciously and 
wilfully rejected Christ, and continue so to do, and for 
that crime, by the justice of God, they are locked up in 
unbelief, “ For God hath coneluded them all in unbe¬ 
lief, that ho might have mercy upon all.” Well might 
the apostle exclaim, when contemplating this subject, 
in which is unfolded the wonderful dispensations of 
God’s mercy and justice, in relaUon to both Jews and 
Gentiles, but at the same time a subject which we can 
never fully imderstand in this life, “ 0 the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ; 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
fiuding out; for who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
or who hath been his counsellor? or who hath first 
given him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again ? For of him, and through him, and to him are 
all things, to whom be glory for ever, Amen.” Romans 
xi. 33-3G. 



CHAPTER XXXL 


Pariflus ^oman 65o6crnors of 


Pilato and Herod Antipas—The Jews persecuted the Greeks and 
l^facodonians—Herod Agrippa, bis Ticlssitudes and death—Re¬ 
flections on bis cbaracter and incidents of bis reign—Herod 
Agrippa, tbo younger, last prince of ibo Uorodian dynasty—Judoi 
completely reduced to a Roman province—Ooremed by Kudus, 
Pelix, Festufl, Albinus, Gessius, and Florua, succcMivo governors of 
Judea—Sedition and rebellion break out—Tbo dreadful condition 
of Jerusalem—Tbe tumult at Ciraarea—Nero appealc<l to—The 
tyrannical conduct of Florus—Agrippa and IJemico intori>o>o on 
behalf of tbo Jews—Open rebellion—Florus obliged to flee from 
Jerusalem to Cn^sarea—The dominions of Agrij»j»a—Tbe Ajwstlo 
Paul before Agrippa—Agrippa visits JcruMilcm—Delivers to iJic 
Jews an important and suitable address—The Jews exclude him 
out of tbo city and pelt him with stones—The war with Romo 
Comnienccs—Tbo army of Agrippa sent to put down tbe rebellion 
“Ananias, tlio high priest, the person reproved by b't. Paul A 
wnmrknblo coincident. 



N tbe preceding chapter we noticed Bomo im¬ 
portant particulars in relation to Christ, and 
it would now afford us pleasure to record the 
STflud and important events developed in connection 
with the rise and progress of Christianity, as seen in the 
labours of the first missionaries of the cross; hut this 
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work belongs to cbristian liistory, which is not com¬ 
prehended in the design of this production; we there¬ 
fore return, though somewhat reluctantly, to the history 
of the Jews. 

At the time Christ was crucified, as we have before 
noticed, Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea, and 
Herod Antipas was tetrarch of Galilee. These two 
governors, soon after the death of the Saviour, were 
called to their final account. Herod died an exile in 
Spain, and Pilate, after insulting and oppressing the 
Jews in various ways, and thereby causing tumults and 
insurrections, was commanded by the emperor to appear 
in Itome to give an account of his conduct. Tiberius, 
the emperor, died before his arrival; but Eusebius says, 

‘‘ Pilate fell into such grc.at trouble, under the emperor 
Caligula, that in despair he committed suicide;” while 
Tillemont states that he died in banishment at Vienne 
in Daiiphing. Under the reign of Caligula Judea re¬ 
mained attached to the Syrian province, and was subject 
to various insults from the Syro-Grecians respecting 
their religion; and as the Romans generally were more 
favourable to the Greeks, the Jews regarded themselves 
as oppressed .and persecuted. Also about this time the 
Alexandrine Jews wore subjected to dreiidful persecu¬ 
tion by the Macedonians, who inhabited a part of Alex¬ 
andria. These heathens, under the encouragement of 
Flaccus, the goveiaior, entered the Jewish Synagogues 
and polluted them by erecting heathen statues. They 
moreover plundered the dwelling-houses of the Jews, 
and put many of them to death. The Roman emperor 
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also gave orders that his statue should be erected in 
the temple at Jerusalem, that he might, through that, 
receive religious homage as their god, as well as the 
civil homage of the nation as their king; and he gave 
command accordingly to Petronius, the Syrian gover¬ 
nor. The Boman general delayed in the execution of 
this command, during which time, as a favour shown 
to Agrippa, the mandate was countermanded by the 
emperor. 

Agrippa was the grandson of Herod the Great, Ins 
father being Aristobulus, the son of Mariamne, the 
Maccabean. This prince married Bernice, tlie daughter 
of Salome, Herod’s sister. He was educated in Rome 
under the care of his mother, wliere he formed an early 
friendship with Drusus, the son of Tiberius. As lio 
grew up he was admitted into the imperial court, and 
indulged in habits of expense beyond his limited income; 
upon his mother’s death he soon st|uandcrcd away Ids 
wealth, which w.as not very large. When his princely 
friend Drusus died he lost all hopes of advancement at 
Borne, and returned to Judea, where ho married Cypros, 
the daughter of Fhasael, said to be a woman of superior 
conduct and accomplishments. Ho remained in .Tudi.'a 
for a time, and then returned to Borne, once more to 
try his fortune in the imperial city. Arriving at Borne 
he was kindly acknowledged by the emperor, and be¬ 
came a companion of Caligula, to whom he unguardcdlj 
expressed a hope that he would ascend the throne. 
This being communicated to Tiberius, Agrippa was put 
into prison, where he remained until the death of the 
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emperor, when he wae released by Caligula, and in a few 
days after was made tetrarch of Philippi and Lysanias, 
with the title of king. He was also presented with a 
golden chain, equal in weight to the fetters in which he 
had been bound by Tiberius. After taking possession 
of his territory, he again returned to Pome, on which 
occasion he was peculiarly honomed by Caligula. When 
this emperor was assassinated, Agrippa took a promi¬ 
nent part in the counsels of the senate, and Claudius, 
who succeeded the unfortunate Caligula, was so ple.ased 
with the conduct and ability of the Jewish prince, that 
he conferred upon him, in addition to the territories 
granted by Caligula, the sovereignty of Judea and 
Samaria, with other districts, which altogether formed 
a kingdom equal in magnitude to that possessed by his 
gr.indfather, Herod the Great. 

But his regal glory was of short duration ; something 
like a biasing meteor, which glitters only for a short 
time and then suddenly' disappears. Agrippa, inflated 
with the idea of his sovereign greatness, and wishing to 
dazzle the eyes of his subjects with his imperial splendour, 
arrayed himself in the most gorgeous attire to ap- 
pe.ir before them. Clothed in a panoply of glittering 
silver, he went to the place of public assembly, where 
he made a splendid oration, in a style which so pleased 
and charmed the multitude of his deluded admirers 
that they blasphemously exclaimed, “ It is the voice of 
a god, and not of a man.” The infatuated king received 
the ridiculous and impious applause without correcting 
the enthusiasm and folly of the people, whereupon he 
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was instantly smitten by an angel with death, was eaten 
of worms and gave up the ghost. This fact is recorded 
both by sacred and profane historians. What a striking 
proof of the declaration made by the Psalmist, “ Man 
in his best estate is altogether vanity.” Agrippa 
reigned seven years, during which period his conduct 
generally gave great satisfaction to the Jews, and by 
his policy he kept in favour with both Caligula and 
Claudius, who added various provinces to his dominion, 
and thereby he was constituted one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished potentates of the oriental nations that 
flourished in his time. His power and influence were 
so great at one time, that five of the eastern kings came 
to Tiberias to pay him courtly homage, and yet it must 
be observed, that ho had no independent authority. 
He was only a king in title, the sceptre had really de¬ 
parted from Judah ; as a proof of this, while the five 
potentates were paying their respects, a haughty dele¬ 
gate of Claudius arrived, and sternly commanded them 
to leave the court of Agrippa and return to their re¬ 
spective provinces; such was the power and authority 
of Home, and the vassalage of these petty princes. 

We must here remark that, while Agrippa studied 
to give satisfaction to the Jews, in some cases, ho did it 
at the expense of persecuting and illtreating the unof¬ 
fending Christians. After the descent of the Holy 
Ghost Christianity spread with amazing rapidity, hoth 
in Judea and the neighbouring provinces of the Homan 
Empire; and Agrippa, well-knowing that professed 
Christians were detested by the Jews generally, at 
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tempted to arrest their increase, and if possible to 
destroy Christianity by violent persecution. This was 
the same Herod who imprisoned Peter and murdered 
James the Just. The latter crime was so dreadful in 
the opinion of Josephus, that it was the principal cause 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. Herod Agrippa was 
a man of great talent and ability, he inherited much of 
his grandfather’s genius and mental qualities, which 
may be seen in the career of his political and civil life. 
Ho was more firm and sincere in hU attachment to 
Judaism than his illustrious ancestor, havig in, 1 is 
veins a flow of the Alaccabean blood, but be had no 
sympathy with Christians. He impiously strove to 
arrest the progress of the Gospel by vilely persecuting 
the holy apostles, whoso exalted piety, consistent con¬ 
duct, and mighty miracles ought to have taught him 
better. Agrippa died in the 54th year of his age, 
leaving a son of the same name, and three daughters 
Ilerniec, Mariamnc, and Drusilla. 

This young Agrippa was the last of the Hcrodian 
family, auy way distinguished in history. At the time 
his father died he was very young, nev'crtheless Clau¬ 
dius would have placed him upon the throne, in the 
place of his father, had ho not been dissuaded to the 
contrary by his friends and counsellers, who thought 
the royal prince too young to be trusted with the affairs 
of government. The emperor yielded to their reasoning 
and again reduced the kingdom of Judea to a Eoman 
province, and appointed Fadus the governor, restricting 
his authority with regard to the nomination of the 
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high priest, the government of the temple, and the 
appropriation of the sacred treasurers. In other words. 
Fad us was intrusted with the affairs pertaining to the 
civil government, but restrained from having any con¬ 
trol over the ecclesiastical affairs of the temple: these 
privileges were transferred to the late Herod’s brother, 
king of Chalcis. After his death the young Agrippa 
was appointed by Xero in his place, who also added 
other territories to his dominions. 

Though Judea was designated a kingdom, under the 
government of Herod Agrippa, and a province under tlio 
administration of Fadus the Procurator; in both condi¬ 
tions it was imder the supreme control of Coesiir, who 
in all cases of dispute governed it by the acknowledged 
right of his imperial arbitration and decisive mandates. 
After a few years of mismanagement under the govern¬ 
ment of Fadus, and his successors in office, Cumaiius, 
Feliy, Festus, Albinus, and Gessius Horns, dis¬ 
satisfaction prevailed, and at length open rebellion 
broke out. 

It was during this period that Judea was visited with 
a dreadful famine, which gjive rise to plunder, robbery, 
and the shedding of blood. Also several impostors, 
taking advantage of the distressed condition of the 
nation, and the dissatisfaction which e.xisted in tho 
puhUc mind, rose up, and led their followers on to sedi¬ 
tion and rehellion, in which we discern the preludes of 
the impending wars, and the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, it is only just to say that the misgo' emment 
of the Roman procurators was not the only evil which 
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gave rise to those outbreaks of rebellion. The greatest 
evils were inSicted by the general demoralization of 
society, the entire absence of justice, and tbo overbear¬ 
ing oppression and tyranny of the higher orders of 
society. The character of the Roman rulers, and the 
condition of the Jewish people, may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation,takenfromJosephus, (Warsb.ii.c. xiv.) 
Speaking of Festus, who succeeded Felix, he says, “ He 
made it his business to correct those evils that made 
disturbance in the eoimtiy; so he caught the greater 
part of tho robbers and destroyed a great many of them.” 
This indicates tho mismanagement of FelLv, and the 
disordered state of society, when Festus took the pro- 
curatorship. “ But then Albinus, who succeeded Festus, 
did not e.\ecute his office as the other had done, nor was 
there any sort of wickedness that could bo named but 
he had a hand in it. Accordingly, he did not only in 
his political capacity steal and plunder every man’s 
substance, nor did he only burden the whole nation with 
taxes, but he permitted the relations of such as were 
in prison for robbery, and had lain there, either by the 
order of tho senate, or by the former procurators, to 
redeem them for money; and nobody remained in the 
prisons as malefactors, but he who gave him nothing.” 
“ Hence tho poor were punished, and the rich escaped 
punishment. It was at this time that the enterprises of 
tho sedition at Jerusalem were very formidable, the 
principal men among them purchased leave of Albinus 
to go on with their seditious practices, while that part 
of the people who delighted in disturbance joined them- 
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selves to such as had fellowship with Albinus; and every 
one of these wicked wretches was encompassed with 
liis band of robbers, or a tyrant made a figure among 
the company, and abused his authority over those about 
him, in order to plunder those who lived quietly. The 
effect of which was this, that those who lost their goods 
were forced to hold their peace, when they had reason 
to show great indignation at what they had suffered, 
but those who had escaped were forced to flatter him 
tliat deserved to be punished, out of the fear they were 
suffering equally with the others. Upon the whole, no¬ 
body durst speak their minds, for tyranny was gonendly 
tolerated ; and at this time were those seeds sown which 
brought tlie city to destruction.” 

From the above description of their civil and social 
condition wo might suppose it could not, under any 
administration or form of government, bo much worse. 
It presents a condition little better than lawless. lint 
the historian goes on to say’, “And though such was the 
cliaracter of Albinus, yet did Gessius Florus, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, demonstrate him to have been a most 
e-vcellent person, upon the comparison ; for the former 
did the greatest part of his rogueries in private, and 
with a sort of dissimulation, but Gessius did his 
unjust actions to the harm of the nation after a pom¬ 
pous manner, and as though he had been sent as an 
executioner to punish condemned malefactors. lie 
omitted no sort of rapine or of vexation ; where the 
cases were really pitiable he was most barbarous; and in 
all things of the greatest turpitude he was most impu- 
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dent; nor could anyone outdo him in disguising the 
truth, nor could anyone contrive more subtle ways of 
deceit than he did. He indeed thought it but a petty 
offence to get money out of a single person, so he 
spoiled whole cities and ruined entire bodies of men 
at once, and did almost publicly proclaim it all the 
country over that they had liberty given them to turn 
robbers, upon the condition that he might go shares 
with them in the spoils. JIany of the people left the 
country and fled into foreign pronnees.” Such was 
the condition of Jerusalem aud the surrounding 
country in the year CG A.D., when Cestius Gallus, the 
governor of Syria, visited Jerusalem at the time of the 
Passover. A number of the Jews waited upon him for 
tho purpose of making him acqtiaintcd with the tyranny 
of Floras, and most earnestly besought him to interfere 
on their behalf and afford them some protection. He 
made soiuo fair promises, merely to secure temporary 
tram [uillity, but this \v.is all. When he returned to 
Antioch ho w.i.s accompanied by Florus, who very likely 
feired an outbreak and felt himself safest out of thd 
way. 

In this year, owing to the above and other circum¬ 
stances, the war commenced, which was followed by a 
series of campaigns and sieges such as the world never 
before witnessed, nor perhaps ever will do to the end of 
time; and these sanguinary conflicts terminated not 
only with the destruction of Jerusalem, but in the entire 
ruin of the whole nation. We cannot enter into 
all the particular details of this dark and terrible 
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section of Jewish history, but shall endeavour to take as 
clear and comprehensive a view of the principal opera¬ 
tions of this awful warfare as possible. 

Josephus dates the commencement of tliis war from 
the tumults which took place at Caesarea, in the month 
of May, 66 A.D., being the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nero, and in the seventeenth year of the reign of Agrippa; 
consequently this prince would be about thirty-eight 
years of age. The reader will remember this was the 
son of Herod Agrippa, who was so suddenly cut off in 
the midst of his regal pomp and glory. Tlie above- 
mentioned disturbances seemed to originate with the 
Jews claiming a right to CiEsarea, under the pretext of 
Herod the Great being its founder, while the .Syrian 
Greeks asserted it belonged to them, and that it had 
always been a pagan city, in confirmation of which tliey 
referred to the statues and temples erected by' Herod, 
which were not Jewish, but pagan. It will therefore bo 
seen that the duplicity and insincerity of that eciuivocal 
monarch laid the foundation of this bloody dispute; 
for, while Herod professed to be a Jew, as wo have 
before remarked, in order to plc:uso the Greeks and 
Homans he gtive every countenance and su]>port to 
paganism, and especially so in the rebuilding of Ciesareu. 
An appeal was sent to Nero to decido this dispute, and 
be decreed in favour of the Greeks. This produced a 
general insurrection, in which the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem participated. In connection with this affair Florus, 
the governor, acted a very dishonourable part; for after 
obtaining a fee of eight talents from the Jews, under a 
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promise to protect them, be refused to either return 
them their money or afford them any assistance. He 
moreover attempted to take seventeen talents from the 
sacred treasury, under a pretest that it was required 
for the service of Cssar. This the Jews firmly resisted, 
and offered him public insult, by carrying a bag about 
the city and ironically pretending to solicit alms for 
their poor distressed governor. For tliis insult the en¬ 
raged governor brought out his force.s and demanded 
satisfaction. He ordered his soldiers to plunder the 
market-place, and put to death all who resisted them. 
The soldiers obeyed his commands, and then plundered 
the whole city.' About 3,600, including both sexes and 
of various ages, perished on the occasion. AVe are 
informed that on this occasion Florus violated all the 
laws and privileges of Home itself, by scourging and 
crucifying some of the Jews who had been admitted to 
the Itoman order of knights. 

Both the chief Jews and Bernice, sister of Agrippa, 
entreated Florus to appease his anger, and refrain from 
violenee, but all to no purpose. On the other hand, the 
priests feeling alarmed at the prospect of a general re¬ 
bellion, endeavoured to i)crsuadc the people to submis¬ 
sion, but their feelings were too much excited to bo 
repressed. The infuriated populace supposing Florus 
intended to plunder the temple, as a preventive broke 
down the porticoes wliich connected it with the castle of 
Antonia; thus the whole city, palace, and temple were 
all in disorder and great danger. Florus in the midst of 
this disturbance fled to Ca;sarea, leaving the priests and 
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inilitary force to restore peace. Information respecting 
the disordered state of Jerusalem was communicated to 
Cestiiis, tiie Syrian go%’ernor, who instantly dispatched 
one of his generals to Agrippa, with a request for him 
to go to Jerusalem, and use his influence to stop the 
rehellion. We may just observe that Agrippa w.as king 
of Trachonitis, a region which lay on the north of Pales¬ 
tine, on the east side of the Jordan, and south of 
Damascus, his dominion also comprehended Bastanea, 
Gaulonitis, Lysanias, and two cities in Galilee, viz., 
Tiberias and Taricbea, also Abila and Julias in Pcroca. 
He was therefore a person of influence and importance. 
He was moreover strongly attached to the Romans, who 
had so highly promoted him ; at the same time ho w.as 
well affected towards the Jews. This w.as the Agrippa 
whom St. Paul so highly complimented in the exordium 
of that eloquent address, which ho delivered in his own 
defence, recorded in Acts xxvi., “ I think myself bapp 3 , 
king Agrippa. because I shall answer for m 3 'sclf biJoro 
thee, as touching all things whereof I am accused of the 
Jew's, especially because I know thee to bo export in all 
customs and questions which are among the .Tews, 
whereof I beseech thee to hear mo pal lent Ij'. I'rom 
this it appears that Agrippa was a man of reputed in¬ 
telligence, and well aequainted with the laws and cus¬ 
toms of the Jews, and of his country gencralh'. He 
'vas therefore a very proper person to be employed on 
this occasion. Those who suppose the apostle thus ad¬ 
dressed Agrippa merely to flatter his pride, are mistaken, 
for Agrippa was certainly a man of superior attainments 
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and extensive information on both civil and religions 
matters, as his address to the Jews, when they were 
about to take up arms against the Romans, clearly 
shows. 

Agrippa having arrived at Jerusalem, in company 
with Neopolitances, the Syrian delegate, were both re¬ 
ceived with marks of respect; hut at the same time 
many whose relatives had been murdered, complained 
of the manner in which they had been treated by 
Floras, and intimated that unless their grievances were 
redressed they would take up arms against the Romans 
and defend their national rights and privileges whatever 
might ho the consequence. This placed Agrippa in a 
very critical position. He had a duty to perform on 
hclialf of the Romans, to whom ho was under a great 
obligation, and at the same time he had a sincere 
respect for the Jews, whom he know had been oppressed 
and cruelly treated by the Roman officers; ho also 
most clearly foresaw, that if the Jews persisted in their 
determination the nation would he overborne and ruined 
by the superior power of the emperor’s military force, 
and the va.st resources which ho had at his command to 
support a protracted warfare ; and he expressed himself 
accordingly. 

In the first place ho clearly demonstrated, by logical 
and conclusive argumentation, the folly of the Jews 
going to war with the Romans under any pretence 
whatever, as there was no reasonable prospect of their 
success ; he therefore strongly urged on them the pro¬ 
priety of submission. This address is recorded at full 
length by Josephus (Wars b. ii. c. xvi.) 
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When Agrippa had finished his speech, both he and 
his sister Bernice, who was present on the occasion, 
were affected even to tears, and the violence of the 
people seemed greatly repressed ; but still they declared 
their vengeance against Florus, on account of what they 
had suffered through his wicked and cruel conduct 
towards them, to which the king replied that what 
they had already done was like making war against 
Kome; for he said, “You have not paid the tribute 
which is due to Cajsar, and you have cut off the cloisters 
of the temple from joining the tower of Antonia.’ lie 
then urged them to repair the injury they had just 
done and to pay the tribute due to Csesar. This they 
complied with. Agrippa then ventured to persuade 
them to obey Florus until such time as Gicsar sent ano¬ 
ther governor in his place. At this they were so en¬ 
raged against Agrippa that they got him excluded out 
of the city, and some of them even pelted him with 
stones; supposing, we may presume, that this nas his 

main object, and that he was in reality the friend of 
their enemy and tyrant. Agrippa left the city in dis¬ 
gust and anger, and afterwards ho united his troops 
with the Romans, and assisted at the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Agrippa survived the ruin of his country, and, 
according to Tacitus, died in the year 94 A.D. 

On Agrippa leaving Jerusalem the war actually com¬ 
menced, which never stopped tilt the city was taken by 
Titus and destroyed, which took place about four years 

afterwards. 

The Jews first made an assault upon the Roman gar- 
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risen, and took possession of the fortress of Masada. 
This stronghold, of which we have many wonderful 
accounts, was held by the Jews until after Jerusalem 
was destroyed, and was the last citadel which yielded to 
the Boman legions. Eleazar, the son of Ananias the 
high priest, who was the governor of the temple, in¬ 
fluenced those who ofBciated in the divine service to 
receive no gifts or sacrifice from any foreigner. There¬ 
fore having assaulted and slain some of the Homan 
soldiers in their own garrison, and also religiously re¬ 
jected the sacrifice of Caisar, and refused to pay the 
respect which had been customarily offered for their 
princes, it certainly amounted to an open declaration 
of war. But in this movement they were not unanimous 
in their feelings and operations; many of the more 
thoughtful, wealthy, and influential demiured to such 
proceedings, and convened an assembly for the purpose 
of dissuading them from entering on such rash measures, 
and expressed a desire for reconciliation. To this the 
people generally wo\dd not hearken, but followed the 
advice of Eleazar. The chiefs and nobles then applied 
to Florus and Agrippa for assistance. Florus refused 
any aid; but Agrippa sent 3,000 soldiers to put down 
the war party, or arrest their progress. 

The party that was anxious to restore peace obtained 
possession of the upper part of the city, while the lower 
city and the temple remained in possession of the war 
party. The rebels attacked the castle of Masada, which 
was held by the Romans, and slaughtered the garrison 
that held it; they also captured the tower of Antonia, 
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and the palaces of Agrippa and Bcmice; tho residence 
of tho high priest was set on fire; and Ananias, having 
concealed himself, with his brother, was diseovered, and 
slain by the infuriated people. It is not certain, but 
most likely, this was the same person who commanded 
St. Paul to be smitten on the mouth while he was 
speaking, and to whom the Apostle said, “ God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall.” Acts xxiii. 2, 3. If so, 
St. Paul spoke prophetically, though he knew not at 
the time that this was the high priest. And no wonder 
that he did not know this, because the Komans were 
constantly making changes in the high priesthood, just 
to suit their political purposes. 

In the midst of these conflicts a person named .Mana- 
hem, the son of Judas the Galilean, distinguished 
himself by assisting the rebels; but like many otlier 
leaders of such like parties ho soon proved himself 
unworthy of confidence and support. His pride and 
cruelty became unsuffemble, and with some of his un¬ 
principled supporters he was put to death, and tho 
people regarded Eleazar as their chief; and such was 
the vigour and determination of Eleazar and his adlier- 
ents, that the Eoman garrison feared tho result, and 
proposed terms of peace. They promised to surrender 
on condition that Eleazar would guarantee their personal 
safety. This ho solemnly promised ; but so soon as he 
had them in possession he violated his engagement, 
and had them put to death, with the exception of 
llletillus, their commander, who saved his life by con¬ 
senting to the rite of circumcision ; by which we are to 
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understand thatMetillus professed to relinquish heathen¬ 
ism, and enijaged to support the interests of the Jews. 
He became a political convert, by submitting to a 
religious rite. 

It is rather remarkable, that on the very same day, 
and according to some historians, about the same hour 
that this crime of killing the Homans, after promising 
to spare their lives, was perpetrated at Jerusalem, 
20,000 Jews were massacred at Cmsarea, and those who 
escaped the sword were arrested and sent by Florus to 
the galleys. This enormity aroused the whole Jewish 
nation, and in a state of desperation, bordering on mad¬ 
ness, they furiously rushed forth, sword in hand, upon 
the Syrian cities, slaughtering their inhabitants, and 
buruing their property, without any limits or restriction. 
The Syrians in return put to death every Jew, and every 
one they suspected being a Jew, either in blood or in 
principle. Only a few cities eseapeil this dreadful and 
bloody storm; in which it is said there were a niunher 
of Christians, who under providence, might at that time 
be defended. The dreadful news of this outrage reached 
Ale.xaudria, where the Homan soldiers, out of revenge, 
8luw.50,000 Jews. The people of Damascus also killed 
10,1)00. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 Jews 
were slain in these conlliets, in various places, before 
the regtdar campaigns and sieges under the command 
of Vespasian commenced. 
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S UCH was the strength and determination of the 
insnrgent Jews, and so terrible were their 
operations against their enemies, that the 
Syrian governor began to be alarmed, and deemed it 
high time to prepare his forces to arrest their progress. 
Cestius therefore placed himself at the bead of a power¬ 
ful army, consisting of more than 20,000 troops, and 
with these he marched into Judea, not merely to put 
down the insurrection, but to plunder and to destroy 
all that came in his way. •'VNTierever he found any 
Jewish inhabitants he put them to death, and siezed 
tlieir property; and if the people fled with such of 
their property as they could carry off, he burnt their 
deserted habitations. Tims, with fire and sword, in his 
various divisions, he went through the country, until 
ho arrived within about seven miles from Jerusalem, 
where his detachments met and formed an encampment 
at a place called Gabus. Josepbus seems to tliink, had 
Cestius, with this force well arranged, made a vigorous 
assault upon the city, it would have been taken and an 
end put to the war, and that this was only prevented by 
Floras bribing the officers of Cestius to encourage a de¬ 
lay ; but in this the historian might have been mis¬ 
taken. It is also intimated that the same secret 


influence induced Cestius to break up the siege and 
retreat from Jerusalem: this also wants confirmation. 
There is not much doubt that Cestius would have re¬ 
joiced in capturing Jerusalem, and humbling the rebels, 
or even destroying both, had he seen it possible. But 
the infuriated Jews made such a terrible onslaught on 
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liis army in the commencement, that tliey struck terror 
through the whole camp, and the cowardly general 
never seemed to recover the shock, lie succeeded in 
restoring discipline, and with his overpowering forces 
drove the Jews within the walls of the city, but his 
valour and courage failed him. ‘V^^len he should have 
made the assault be withdrew from the city, suddenly 
broke up his camp, and commenced a wavering retreat. 
The Jews seeing their enemy so easily beaten, took 
courage and eagerly pursued him. And when Cestius 
came to a place called Beth-horon, where his army had 
to march through a narrow pass, the Jews took advan¬ 
tage of their position and assailed them with desperate 
fury on each side. The cavalry especially were sorely 
harassed, for they could neither fight nor flee. They 
could not so much as defend themselves from the darts 
and missiles of the enemy. The army of Cestius wxs 
really defeated with great loss of life, and all his mili¬ 
tary engines felt into the hands of the pursuers. 

Tlie Jews, after this victory, returned in triumph, 
and were reanimated to defend the city against any 
subseipient attack, and \vith a determination to derate 
their nation to independent glory. Their success had 
been great, and their loss very small, which they re¬ 
garded as a prelude to future and final success. Tliey 
little thought that such dreadful calamities awaited 
them which afterwards came to piss, and that the ter¬ 
rible judgments of heaven were about to l>e pKuired upon 
them for their impietv in rejecting the Sadour. There 
irere some however at this time who took a reasonable 
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estimate of the gigantic power of their enemies; and 
others, who were Christians, regarding the warning of 
Christ, left the city and sought out places of refuge 
elsewhere, remote from the seat of war. Many of them 
■went to Pella, beyond the Jordan. In a traditional 
account preserved by Eusebius, this event of the Chris¬ 
tians leaving Jerusalem, is placed before the commence¬ 
ment of the war, but this probably me.ans prior to the 
campaigns of Vespasian, which terminated in the des¬ 
truction of the city, or they might leave in companies 
at two or three different times; all cireumstances con¬ 
sidered, this would most likely bo the case. 

The Jews seemed to be fully aware that the defeat of 
Costius had not ended their war with Home. Tliey 
knew too much of the power and ambitious pride of the 
C.Tsars, and the desire of the Senate to rule the world, 
to suppose that these masters of so many barbarous and 
civilized nations would tamely submit because a com¬ 
parative few of their foreign troops had been defeated 
through want of efRciont generalship. At least many 
'of tho more thotightful would thus look upon the sub¬ 
ject. Tliey therefore set about preparing for a defensive 
war against tho matchless power of a nation and 
government which was tho terror of the whole civilized 
world, os well as masters of many barbarous nations. 
How amazingly infatuated they must have been to 
match themselves against an enemy so mighty and war¬ 
like as ancient Rome, at a time when she was in the 
greatness of her strength, power, and glory: so reasoned 
Titus with John and Simon, at the close of the siege, 
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when all was taken but the “ upper city,” and he re¬ 
quested tliem to quietly give themselves up to his cle¬ 
mency, and offer no further opposition. But wicked as 
they were, under the force of strange delusion, and a 
remembrance how God had delivered their illustrious 
ancestors, they relied on divine assistance. They over¬ 
looked, or did not understand the fact, that as they had 
rejected Christ, God had now cast them off, and that 
they were left to themselves to fight their own battles, 
and fall by the hand which God, in his retributive pro¬ 
vidence and justice had appointed to crush them. But 
we must return to historical facts. . 

By the mutual consent of the war party in council, 
the city was committed to the care of Joseph, the son 
of Gorion, and Ananias the high priest; Idumea, with 
other districts and cities, to various leaders and com¬ 
manders ; and Josephus, the historian, was investe<l with 
the government of the whole of Galileo. Cities wore 
fortified, armies were organised, and a plan of defence 
on a very comprehensive scale was laid out. 

Cestius, in a despatch forwarded to Borne, had an¬ 
nounced his defeat, and in order to make the best of it, 
by way of exonerating himself from blame, attributed 
his misfortune to Florus, who, he said, “had kindled the 
war.” Npro, on receiving this intelligence, without 
delay appointed Vespasian as generalissimo, or chief 
commander to conduct the war in Judea. Vespasian, 
was a man of great military talent and extensive ex¬ 
perience in campaigning operations, having long ser\ ed 
in the reign of Claudius, as well as under Nero. This 
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distinguished general entered Judea with four Roman 
legions, in the spring of 67 A.D., and was met at 
Antioch by Agrippa, and other native princes, who 
were waiting his arrival with their auxiliary forces; and 
Titus, the son of Vespasian, went to Alexandria, and 
thence brought two additional legions to reinforce the 
invading army. The whole army, under the supreme 
command of Vespasian, amounted to about 60,000 men, 
and with this mighty force at command ho commenced 
his operations in Galilee. We cannot undertake to record 
all the particulars of the notable campaign, but shall 
notice such as appear to be of the greatest importance, 
so ns to give the reader a general and correct idea of 
its progress and tremendous results. We shall com¬ 
mence with the siege of Jotapata. This place was in 
Galileo, and consequently under the command of 
Josephus himself, who defended the city for the space 
of 47 days, with the dreadful loss of 40,000 persons. 
Tlio details of this siege are recorded at considerable 
length by the Jewish historian, from which we'gather 
the following facts. The Roman general first cast up 
a fortification round tho whole city, which in military 
phr.iseolog)' is called “ linos of circumvallation.” This 
was done to prevent the possibility of the besieged 
making their escape. This being done the light troops 
advanced towards the city, who opened the attack by 
annoying the besieged with missiles. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the legionary troops, conducted by their 
general. The Jews, nothing daunted at the appear¬ 
ance of these renowned veterans, or the greatness of 
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their numbers, furiously rushed upon tho Komans, and 
in this first attack succeeded in driving them back to 
their lines, and for a time maintained a combat with 
terrible energy and great success, and they became so 
animated as to lose all apprehension of danger, and 
boldly defied the efiForts of the enemy. This only 
served the piurpose of stirring up the Komans to in¬ 
creased activity and determination to reduce tho city. 
They had immediate recourse to such measures and 
operations as they thought would bring the besieged to 
surrender. But the city was still bravely defended by 
the skill of the commander and the valour of the citi¬ 
zens. The Jews also harassed their enemies by inces¬ 
sant sallies, at which kind of fighting the Jews were 
most expert. As days passed over without tho Komans 
making much progress, A'^espasian resolved to turn the 
siege into a blockade, and thereby bring tho inhabitants 
to submission by starvation ; but as tho Jews had 
ample supplies to serve them for a long time, tiiis 
failed. The Koman general therefore resolved to as¬ 
sault the city and take it by storm. J his was boldly 
resisted by the Jews, who inspired each other to the 
most daring and desperate acts. They rushed forth like 
an overwhelming torrent upon their enemies, and even 
penetrated the Koman camp; though frequently driven 
back by their resolute and well-disciplined enemies, 
they, for several days together, repeated these furious 
sallies, and thereby efiPectually checked the operations 
of the Romans. But at length, after a desperate 
struggle, the city uus taken. The Komans took the ad- 
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vantage of a thick mist which surrounded the city, in 
which mist they were concealed from observation. En¬ 
veloped in this vaporous mantle, a select number of 
Eoman soldiers, led on by Titus, who headed the storming 
party, silently approached the city; they succeeded in 
getting within the walls before the besieged had time 
to defend themselves, and the citadel was in possession 
of the Homans. The inhabitants were unmercifully put 
to death by the exasperated soldiers, and the city was 
soon one vast slaughter-house. Some who had con¬ 
cealed themselves in dens and caves were hunted out 
and killed, and those who escaped the sword were taken 
prisoners. So either dead or alive all the inh.abitants, 
together with the city, fell into the hands of the con- 
([Utrors. 

In reference to Josephus, we are furnished with the 
following particidars, which wo shall put in as few words 
as possible. When ho was on the point of perishing in 
the general slaughter, ho leaped into a dry well, in which 
he found a cavern branching from one side; there, with 
forty others, he took refuge, hoping to escape the vigi¬ 
lance of the Homans; but they were soon discovered. 
Vespasian ofl'ered him life and friendship if he would 
surrender, but he at first refused. After making this 
offer a third time, and still receiving a refusal, the 
Roman soldiers were preparing to throw firebrands into 
the well for the purpose of suffocating aU the inmates 
of the cavern, on which Josephus proposed to surrender, 
but bis enraged and imprisoned companions accused 
him of insincerity and treachery, and they threatened 
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him with instant death if he attempted to escape. 
They moreover urged upon him to commit suicide, and 
die as a general of the Jews, rather than yield himself 
up to the Homans. Josephus, in return, reasoned with 
them on the folly and crime of self-murder. He said, 
“ Now self-murder is a crime most remote from the 
common nature of all animals, and an instance of 
impiety against God, our Creator.” On this subject he 
reasoned with them at considerable length. “ But 
desperation shut their ears, as they had long devoted 
themselves to die.” They were so irritated at his 
reasoning that they even attempted to take away his 
life, as a traitor and a coward, on which ho assumed 
his authority as their general, and thus deterred them 
from carrying their rashness into fatal execution ; and, 
trusting to providence, he placed his life in danger 
by submitting to cast lots which should bo first put to 
death, so that no one should perish by his own hand of 
suicide. This was done repeatedly until all were slain, 
excepting only Josephus and another. 1 heso two 
mutually agreed to live, and yield themselves up to the 
enemy. Josephus was led by Nicanor to Vespasian, 
when the Romans crowded to see him, all anxious to 
get a glimpse of the man who had so distinguished 
himself in the defence of the city and his nation. Tho 
venerable appearance of this Hebrew general corres¬ 
ponded with the valour and skill he had so long dis¬ 
played in protecting the city against their assaults. 
Titus, and some other of the principal generals of the 
Eoman army, expressed a desire that his life should be 
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spared, to which Vespasian consented, “ but gave strict 
orders that he should be kept with the greatest caution, 
as though he would, in a very little time, send him to 
Nero.” When Josephus heard Vespasian give these 
orders he expressed a desire to communicate in private 
something to the Koman commander which he had on 
his mind, on which they were all ordered to withdraw 
except Titus and two other friends, when Josephus 
delivered his communication. He said, “Thou, 0 
Vespasian, thinkest no more than that thou hast taken 
Josephus himself captive ; but I came to thee as a mes¬ 
senger of greater tidings; for had not I been sent of 
God to thco I know what was the law of the Jews in 
thi.s case, and how it becomes generals to die. Dost 
thou send mo to Nero ? For why ? Are Nero’s suc¬ 
cessors till they como to thee still alive? Thou, 0 
Vespsian, art C;psar, and emperor, thou and thy son. 
Bind mo still faster and keep me for thyself, for thou, 
0 C.Tsar, art not only lord over me, but over the land 
and sea, and all mankind; and certainly I deserve to be 
kept in closer custody than I am now in, in order to be 
punished, if I rashly affirm anything of God.” (Wars, 
b. iii. c. viii. s. 9.) What credit Vespasian gave to this 
prediction, which foretold his elevation to the throne, 
wo cannot safely say, but, for some reason or another, 
ho concluded to keep him a prisoner, and treated him 
with every mark of kindness. Josephus says Vespasian 
did not believe him, but regarded the whole “as a 
cunning trick, in order to his ovm preservation; ” but 
that afterwards having ascertained that he (Josephus) 
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had predicted to the people of Jotapata that the city 
should be taken on the forty-seventh day of the siege, 
and that he should be brought alive to the Komans, 
he believed the predictions concerning himself, and 
treated Josephus in the most obliging manner. It is 
therefore evident that, in these two particular cases 
at least, Josephus assumed the character of a prophet, 
and a little deliberation on this subject is not here out 
of place, especially so as some writers, we think, have 
spoken unguardedly in reference to the conduct of the 
historian on this occasion. 

One writer says, “ That Josephus was not a prophet 
requires no demonstration ; his sagacity, his knowledge 
of the actual state of the Homan empire, and of tho 
universal detestation of Nero might easily induce him 
most confidently to assert tho certain imperial eleva¬ 
tion of a man like Vespasian, of the greatest military 
talent and power in the world. Tho fact must have 
been that he assumed a character to which he had no 
claim ; that he made a blasphemous uso of tho name of 
God; and that a transaction of such a character and 
for such a purpose tarnished his memory with tho 
darkest dishonour.” Such is tho dogmatical conclusion 
of a man sitting in judgment over tho secret impressions 
and conduct of his fellow man, a conclusion which wo 
dare not endorse without clearer evidence of deception 
than we have at present. Our learned author says, “ it 
needs no demonstration,” &c., but we think it does; 
nnd that no man should be branded as a liar and 
blasphemer without full proof that he is reall} guilty of 
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such daring crimes, especially a man who stands so 
high as an author, and whose works are so extensively 
read and studied hy men of almost every nation, rank, 
and profession. If a prophet be a person who foretells 
future events, Josephus was either a prophet, or other¬ 
wise he made up this story after the events took place. 
The latter, wo think, no man will attempt to prove. 
But we are told, or given to understand, that he was 
not a prophet divinely inspired, or in any way instructed 
hy God to foretell these future events, and on this rests 
his blasphemy, i. e., in professing to he instructed hy 
God to foretell those events, while he knew at the same 
time this was not the case, but that his sagacity and 
knowledge of the state of the Bomau empire led him to 
make these assertions. If we admit this to ho the case, 
he must have hceu a man of almost miraculoiw sagacity. 
For wo must suppose him capable of foreseeing that 
Vespasian would outlive Nero, though he was morothan 
twenty years the older man, and his life in constant 
jeopardy. He must have foreseen that when the em¬ 
peror died, his immediate successors would be either 
removed by death or some other cause from the im¬ 
perial seat before the death of Vespasian, for Vespasian 
was not the immediate successor of Nero. Galba was 
proclaimed emperor, and reigned seven months; and 
next to him Otho was made emperor, hut being de¬ 
feated in battle in Germany, killed himself. He must 
also have foreseen, hy his sagacity, that Titus would 
outlive his father, though sometimes “ in the forefront 
of the hottest battles,” and that he also would be made 
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emperor in preference to any other person in the em¬ 
pire. Now we think this was rather too much for any 
man to accurately foresee, by his ordinary powers, 
without some supernatural assistance, especially in those 
changing and eventful times. 

Josephus professed to have had some particular dreams, 
in which it was signified to him beforehand, both the 
future calamities of the Jews, and the events which 
concerned the Eoman empire (Wars b. iii. c. viii. s. 3). 
This was either true or false. If true, his prediction 
concerning Vespasian is readily accounted for. Now 
we have reason to believe that Josephus was particularly 
raised up or preserved by divine providence to record 
facts relative to the destruction of Jerusalem, tho 
Roman conquest, and the dispersion of tho Jews. And 
we think this statement of his, respecting his dreams, 
may be admitted as truthful. If rejected as a mere in- 
ventien to serve a political and selfish purpose, ho was 
a false man, and is not entitled to our credit on any 
subject fiu'ther than we can prove him to be correct from 
other sources. Why not Josephus be favouri'd with 
extraordinary dreams, as well as tho ungodly Babylonish 
monarch ? We think that, in all respects, ho was a 
more worthy character than Nebuchadnezzar, who, in a 
dream had a representation presented to his mind which 
indicated tho rise and fall of the four great empires, 
extending over a period of a thousand years. It is true 
there is this difiference, the prophet Daniel explained to 
the king the prophetical import of his dreams, while 
Josephus was, according to his own account, enabled to 
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understand the meaning of his particular dreams him¬ 
self. It is a fact, that what Josephus told Vespasian 
concerning him and his son Titus actually came to 
p;iss; and we think he could not augur so accurately, in 
reference to individuals and circumstances. A know¬ 
ledge of certain laws of nature may enable a man to 
prognosticate what will happen at certain periods, in 
relation to the operations of those laws; and as there 
are certain laws of mind which lead to positive results, 
a prudent man may foresee, in a general sense, what 
will happen in the progress of society. For instance, 
clear and substantial reasoning founded upon facts 
will eventually produce conviction and conseciuent 
changes; we may, therefore, safely foretell of certain 
reformations and improvements which will take place 
in an enlightened and civilized nation. But such like 
prognostications are very different from foretelling par¬ 
ticular events in relation to individuals, such as those 
predicted by Josephus in relation to Vespasian and 
Titus. The former is what must take place according 
to the nature of things, the latter what possibly may 
take place, but it depends upon such a plurality of con¬ 
tingent and problematic circumst.ances, or on the over¬ 
rulings of divine providence in God’s moral government, 
that no man can positively and safely predicate con¬ 
cerning them without supernatural aid. 

Having made these observations we leave each reader 
to judge for himself, without pronouncing whether or 
not Josephus was, according to the general acceptation 
of the term, an inspired prophet, and we dare not 
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designate him, neither ean we regard him, as a lying 
blaspliemer, “ who has tarnished his memory with the 
darkest dishonour; ” for, notwithstanding the ocea- 
sional inaccuracies and discrepancies which are to be 
found in his writings, we cannot but regard him, on the 
whole, as a most truthful and sincere author, whose 
learning and labours have been of incalculable service 
to millions of the human race. Joseph Scaliger, who 
is acknowledged to be a most learned man, and said to 
be “the most competent judge as to the authority of 
Josephus,” says, in the Prolegomena to his “ De Ernen- 
datione Tenyprum," p. 17, “Josephus is the most 
diligent and the greatest lover of truth of all writers, 
nor are we afraid to affirm of him, that it is more safe to 
believe him, not only as to the affairs of tlio Jews, but 
also as to those that are foreign to them, than all the 
Greek and Latin writers; and tliis, because his fidelity 
and his compass of learning are everywhere con¬ 
spicuous.” What extremely different views great and 
learned men enterhain on different subjects, and, at 
times, how unguardedly and extravagantly do they ex¬ 
press their sentiments. One siiys Josejdius is false 
and blasphemous, another that he is the greatest lover 
of truth of all writers. 

As the veracity and authority of Josephus as a his¬ 
torian are called in question by other historians, as wo 
shall hereafter have more distinctly to notice, we may 
here just record what he states of himself and his 
^vritiugs in his able reply to Apion, especially respecting 
his Book of Antiquities. Though this is entitled 
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“ Josepluis against Apion,” on examination it is found 
to be against tlio Greeks in general who disputed tbe 
correctness of his accounts respecting the Jewish nation, 
and attempted to calumniate his history. In book i. 
sec. 9. he says, “ As for myself, I have composed a true 
history of that whole war, and all the particulars that 
occurred therein, as having been concerned in all its 
transactions, for I acted as general of those amongst 
us that are n.amed Galileans, as long as it was possible 
for us to make any opposition. I was then seized by 
the Romans and became a captive. Vespasian and 
Titus had mo kept under a guard, and forced me to 
attend tliem continually. At the first I was put in 
bonds, but was set at liberty afterwards, and sent to 
accomiKUiy Titus when ho came from Alexandria to 
the siege of Jerusalem, during which time there was 
nothing done which escaped my knowledge, for what 
hap[)ened in the Roman camp I saw and wrote down 
carefully, and what information the deserters brought 
out of the city I was the only man that understood 
them. Aftenvards I got Icisime at Romo, and when all 
my materials were prepared for that work, I made use 
of some persons to assist me in learning the Greek 
tongue, and by these moans I composed the history of 
those transactions; and I was so well assured of'the 
truth of what I related, that I first of all appealed to 
those that had the supreme command in that war, 
Vespasian and Titus, as witnesses for me, for to them 
I presented those books first of all, and after them 
to many of the Romans who had been in that war. 
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I also sold them to many of my own countrymen 
who understood the Greek philosophy, among whom 
were Julius Archelaus, Herod of Chalcis, a person of 
great gravity, and king Agrippa himself, a person that 
deserves the greatest admiration. Now all these men 
bore their testimony to me that I had the strictest re¬ 
gard for truth, who would not have dissembled the 
matter nor been silent, if I, of ignorance or favour to 
any side, either had given false colours to actions or 
omitted any of them.” Here we are informed in a few 
words who and what Josephus was at the commence¬ 
ment of the Homan war in Judea, and the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed after the fall of Jot.apata, 
and also the manner in which he brought out his history 
immediately subsequent to the termination of the war, 
under the inspection of such persons as were able to 
judge of its correctness. Let these particulars be borne 
in mind. 

About the time that Jotapata was taken by Vespasian, 
Japha, another strongly fortified city, was besieged by 
Trajan. The Japhians, on the approach of the liuinan 
army, boldly came out to give them battle, but were soon 
put to flight, and in their hasty retreat were slain in 
great numbers. The city was surrounded with two walls, 
and when the fugitives returned they were closely pur¬ 
sued by the enemy, and to their dismay they found the 
giites of the second wall closed to prevent the entrance 
of the Romans, and being closely pursued by the troops 
of Trajan, many thousands were cut down, while others 
committed suicide, rather than perish by the enemies’ 
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sword. The Homans soon made breaches through the 
second wall, and took possession of the city. But still 
the Japhians refused to submit, they maintained a des¬ 
perate struggle in the streets for six hours, when they 
were obliged to yield to the overpowering strength of 
the enemy. 

Immediately after the taking of Japha, followed 
another dreadful massacre, in which 15,000 Galileans 
fell by the s^vords of their enemies. The Samaritans 
also shared in this calamity. On Mount Gerizim a 
number of Samaritans had assembled to defend them¬ 
selves against tho invading army, and being recognized, 
a detachment of Homans, under the command of Ce- 
rcalis, surrounded them, and killed upwards of 11,000; 
and it being in tho heat of summer, and very hot 
weather, many died of thirst and disease. 

Tho army of Vespasian, after completing the siege 
and destruction of Jotapaha, proceeded to Joppa. This 
city being situated on tho sea shore, and the inhabitants 
having in possession a large number of vessels, gave rise 
to a now scene of action. We may also just mention 
tho character of its population. JIany of them were 
persons who had escaped from the cities demolished by 
Cestius, in the commencement of the war. They fled to 
Joppa as a place of refuge, where they built themselves 
a number of piratical vessels, and determined to go off 
to sea, and pirate the trading ships on the coast of 
Syria, Phenicia, and Egypt. Vespasian bearing of their 
intention and conspiracy, sent off a portion of his troops 
by night, and as the city was unguarded, with orders to 
£ £ 
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take it at once. Tliere was no resistance made to the 
advancement of the Roman troops,and consequently they 
took immediate possession of the place. The inhabi¬ 
tants, according to their pre-arrangements, took to 
their ships, and put out to sea beyond the reach of the 
enemies’ darts: but they were not secure. The winds 
and the waves fought against them, a violent tempest 
arose, dashed their vessels one against another, and the 
shore being rocky and rough, and the vessels but slen¬ 
derly built, many of them were broken to pieces, while 
others were overwhelmed and lost in the sea. jMany, 
rather than escape to the shore to bo cut in pieces by 
the cruel invaders, committed suicide, so that one w.ay 
or another nearly all of them perished. Josephus con¬ 
cludes his awful description of this siege, and the 
massacre of those who were driven on shore by the force 
of the wind and waves, in the following language, “ 1 ho 
sea was bloody a long way, and the maritime ports were 
full of dead bodies; for the Romans camo upon those 
that were carried to the shore, and destroyed them ; and 
the number of the bodies that were throivn out of tho 
sea were 4,200, and the Romans utterly destroyed the 
city.” (Wars, b. iii. c. 9.) 

After tho destruction of Joppa, A^espasian paid a 
friendly visit to Agrippa. In this he had a two-fold 
object in view; partly to refresh his army, and partly to 
put down the seditious party in Agrippa s dominions, 
that he might be satisfied that all was right and secure 
in that part of the empire. Agrippa gave the Roman 
commander a splendid entertainment, and afforded all 
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possible comfort to his fatigued army. Here Vespasian 
remained twenty-one days feasting with the king, “and 
publicly returned God thanks for the good success he 
had had in his undertaking,” in the destruction of the 
city, and the slaughtering of human beings. 

On Vespasian being informed that the Tiberians were 
fond of innovations, and that the Taricheans had re¬ 
volted, he deemed it proper, for the sake of Agrippa, 
to make an expedition against those cities. He accord¬ 
ingly sent for Titus to bring three legions, and instructed 
him to pitch his camp about three miles and a half 
from Tiberias, where he could be seen by the inhabi¬ 
tants. From this squadron of the Roman army, Vale¬ 
rian was sent to the city with fifty horsemen, peaceably 
to exhort tho inhabitants to give assiuance of their 
fidelit)-. When Valerian came near to the city, though 
ho gave them tokens of friendship, the seditious party, 
headed by a potent man whose name was Jesus, sallied 
out upon them armed, whereupon Valerian and those 
who were with him, thinking it unsafe and improper to 
light contrary to the general’s orders, fled and left 
beliind them some of the horses. Rut tho seniors of the 
people, feeling grieved at tho conduct of Jesus and his 
party, went to the Roman camp, and in hiunble sub¬ 
mission pleaded for mercy. Vespasian, for the sake of 
Agrippa, and after satisfying himself as to the peaceable 
disposition of the people generally, yielded compliance 
with their supplications, and spared the city, which 
was soon restored to its former qniet state. Jesus and 
his party, thinking it unsafe to remain in Tiberias, 
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fled to Tarichea, which was the next city attacked by the 
Roman army. 

Here the inhabitants were prepared for resistance, 
and were determined not to submit without a struggle 
with the invaders. Tarichea, like Tiberias, was situated 
on the shores of the lake of Gennesaret, and not far 
distant from that place. Titus was appointed by his 
father to eonduet the siege of this place, on which 
occasion he gave a striking display of his sagacity and 
ability, worthy of the character which he uniformly 
maintained as a military ofiicer. In prosecuting the 
siege he was wolently opposed both by land and wafer, 
for the Taricheans had got ready a number of ships on 
the lake, that in case they were beaten by land they 
might retire to them and be able to carry on a sea 
fight. When Titus arrived with his troops ho fouml 
that the Taricheans had commenced fighting with some 
Romans who had gone before him, from a line of battle 
ships, a short distance from the shore, and at every 
opportunity they sallied forth from their vessels on the 
Roman camp. When Titus took a survey of the posi¬ 
tion of the insurgents and the paucity of the Roman 
forces, he deemed a reinforcement necessary, and 
accordingly sent information to his father to that effect. 
Trajan was then sent with four hundred horse, and 
Antonius and Silo with 2,000 archers, to strengthen 
Titus. With this united force the siege efl’ectually 
commenced. In the first skirmish Titus beat the Jews, 
but as many as could-escaped hastily and fled into the 
city, and the conflict ended without much apparent 
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advantage to the Eomans. MTien the vanquished rebels 
retreated within the walls of the city a dispute arose 
among the inhabitants Cmanyof whom refused to fight) 
and the refugees, who wished to compel them to take 
up arms against the Eomans. Titus took advantage of 
this tumult, promptly led his men down to the lake, 
and there entered the city. Those who were on the 
walls were so struck with tenor at bis boldness that 
they dared not venture to give him battle: thus the 
city was taken. The invaders commenced the work of 
indiscriminate slaughter, and many of the inhabitants 
were instantly numbered with the dead. JIany more 
who fled to their boats and ventured on the lake were 
juirsued by the Eomans, who prepared vessels to follow 
them, and ns no quarters were given them, those who 
tlnis escaped the sword in the city and a watery grave 
were slain, so that the strand was soon covered with 
dead bodies. Seven thousand seven hundred perished 
in this siege and the subsequent slatighter which took 
])laco on the lake. With regiird to those who were left 
alive, 6,000 of the most able-bodied were made the 
emperor’s slaves, and upwards of 30,000 were sold for 
common slaves. In the capture of this city Vespasian 
acted a most dishonourable and infamous part towards 
the Jews. Ho promised them, on condition that they 
would quietly leave the city, protection and safety; but 
on the road wliere ho commanded them to march he 
had planted his soldiers to slaughter them, with in¬ 
structions to spare none but such as would be of service 
to the emperor, or would fetch a price in the slave 
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market. TLis infamous action wall for ever stand as a 
blot on the character of this renowned general. 

The above accounts are only specimens of the horrid, 
cruel, and destructive features which characterised the 
operations of the Koman army in the invasion of Judea, 
previous to the capture of Jerusalem and the complete 
subjugation of the Jewish nation. As further illus¬ 
trations of the butchery and misery occasioned by these 
pitiless conquerors, we might describe the sieges of 
Gamala, Itabyrium, and Gischala, in which many thou¬ 
sands were slain and others reduced to consummate 
misery. The Homan legions marched through the 
country, in their various detachments, like overwhelm¬ 
ing hurricanes, demolishing cities, storming garrisons, 
destroying provinces, shedding rivers of human blood, 
and in every way demonstrating their awful power of 
devastation. The Jews, in resistance, were fierce anil 
terrible, reckless with regard to life and desperate in 
conflict. Their fortifications were strong and well garri¬ 
soned, and many of their plans for defence were skilfully 
arranged; but nothing which they corild do could 
stand before the heroism and overwhelming forces of 
the invaders. They were an army of veterans, who 
Were resolved on victory, commanded by two of the 
bravest and most successful generals which the most 
powerfid nation in the world coidd produce. Vespasian, 
by his remarkable valour and able soldiership, had raised 
himself from a humble station in life to occupy a high 
position in the consulate and in the field; and Titus, 
bis son, though then but young, gave full proof of his 
extraordinary abilities as a military commander. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Ebt Conbition of Jubta btfort tbc Sitgt of Jtrosaltm. 


How lh(> .Tfw« wpro tliviilpd nmonj thcmwlTCS—Factious prtiw— 

Tlio t»ciGc, the ZoaloU, and John of Gistbala's party—20,000 
Iiluinrans come to Jerusalem to assist the Zealots—The dreadful 
thuiiden-torm and its eons«iuenccs—The horrible massacre—The 
Idiimeans leare the city in dispist—The mock tribunal set up by 
tlie Zea!otS“The rise of John's party—The true chameter of the 
factious |«irty—The b'iciini, and tho condition of the surrounding 
country. 

HE iie.xt feature which claims our attention, in 
eomicction with the fall and final min of the 
Jewish nation, is the disunion and factious con- 
tention.s which prevailed among the Jews themselves. 
This is tho more remarkable, as they must have seen 
that they were wasting that national strength which 
should have been reserved for mutual resistance against 
their invaders. This they most clearly saw as soon as 
the siege of the holy city commenced. Had they been 
closely and firmly united they would have strengthened 
each other’s bands, and been better able to make a 
vigorous and successful resistance against tbeir foreign 
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enemies. But they were divided into parties, who 
indulged in the most bitter animosity towards each 
other, and carried on their oppositions in the most cruel 
and destructive manner. 

In the commencement of the war there were two 
parties; one consisted of such as were wishful to adopt 
pacific measiu'es, and come to terms of agreement with 
the Komans, and were willing in fact to completely sub¬ 
mit rather than carry on a war which they foresaw 
would involve them in misery and national ruin. The 
other party, who mainly consisted of Zealots, a fanati¬ 
cal religious party, who rose in the days of Christ, while 
they professed to be zealous in supporting religion and 
defending their nation, “ they were zealous in tlie worst 
actions, and extravagant in them beyond the example 
of others.” 

The following qiiohation from Josephus otII ho sufTi- 
cient to give the reader an idea of their ebaractor. 
Speaking of the conduct of the Zealots about this time, 
he says, “They undertook to dispose of the high priest¬ 
hood, by casting lots for it, under a pretence that tin's 
was the ancient practice.” “ They sent for one of the 
pontifical tribes, which is called Eniachim, and cast lota 
which of it should be the high priest; the lot fell on 
one whose name was Phannias, the son of Samuel, ono 
of the village of Aphtha. He was a man not only un¬ 
worthy of the high priesthood, but that did not well 
know what the high priesthood was, such a mere rustic 
was he : yet did they h.ail this man, without his own con¬ 
sent, out of the country, as if they were acting a play 
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upon the stage, and adorned him with a counterfeit 
face; they also put upon him the sacred garments, and 
upon every occasion instructed him what ho was to do. 
This horrid piece of wickedness was sport and pastime 
with them.” This reminds us of certain practices of 
religious mountebankism which are to he seen in some 
of our professedly Christian churches at the present 
time. The Zealots were undoubtedly a hypocritical, 
wicked set of men. They were not only opposed to the 
Homans, but to the paying of taxes of any kind to 
foreigners, or submitting to their authority, which they 
rcgjirded as an impious inter\'ention between them and 
their God. These men, under a pretext of patriotism 
and loyalty to their theocracy, carried away with pride 
and ambition, were inflexibly obstinate and incessantly 
breathing out nothing but exterminating war, and a 
determination to rc.store the Jemsh kingdom to its an¬ 
cient theocratic glory; while at the same time they 
were the most atrocious beings upon the face of the 
earth, a curse to their own nation, and enemies to the 
whole human race. “ They were traitors, public robbers, 
and murderers.” 

This parly was afterwards divided among themselves 
by .lohn, who made his escape from the siege of Gischala. 
This John, who was a most unprincipled wretch, on his 
arrival in Jerusalem, first attached himself to the pacific 
party, whom he soon hetr.iyed, and went over to the 
Zealots. These he soon divided, and set up a rival 
party of his own, which consisted of the most ferocious 
and profligate persons that ever existed, so that before 
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the siege of Jerusalem commenced, and during its pro¬ 
gress, destruction and slaughter, occasioned by these 
factious parties, largely contributed to their final ruin. 
This internal work of destruction did not pass unnoticed 
by the Eomans, who delayed their operations, so that 
after the Jews had by their anarchical measures wasted 
their strength, they might be the more easily taken. 

The infatuated and blinded Jews were not satisfied 
with destroying one another, for the Zealots, at the insti¬ 
gation of John, applied to the Idumeans to come and 
assist them in slaughtering their fellow citizens. The 
Idumeans readily complied with the invitation, and 
20,000 of them immediately marched to Jerusiilem. 
Ananius, hearing of their approach, caused the gates to 
be shut against them ; but they nevertheless eucamptal 
round the city, watching for an opportunity to enter 
whenever the Zealots could make a way for them. 1 o 
prevent this, the peace party placed a strong guard 
in the temple to prevent the Zealots from opening 
the gates, and another guard on the walls to resist 
the Idumeans, in case they should make any attack 
without. 

It is very remarkable that on the first night of their 
encjimpment, as if the Almighty rose up in anger to bo 
avenged of the bloody city for its insults offered to the 
divine mercy and majesty, and the deeds of its unutter¬ 
able infamy, the city was visited with a most awful 
tempest. The Zealots however were not dismayed, but 
took advantage of this terrible visitation to accomplish 
their designs. While the rain was streaming do>vn m 
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torrents, the wind roaring, and the thunder pealing, in 
the midst of this elemental furj, which threw the guards 
off their watch, the Zealots, while the earth was trem¬ 
bling under their feet, sawed asunder the bolts and hinges 
of the temple gate, without being heard; they then 
made a breach in the walls and let in the exulting Idu- 
means. “ The shouts of battle now mingled with the 
sound of the elemental war, the Zealots and the 
Idumeans were successful, and the next morning 8,500 
of the people were discovered to have been slain.” Tlie 
work of slaughter continued until upwards of 20,000 
wore numbered with the dead. In the dreadful massa¬ 
cre, many of the best and noblest citizens were slain, and 
tlieir dead bodies thrown to the dogs. The sanguinary 
scene was too revolting even for the rapacious Idumeans, 
who after liberating 2,000 persons out of prison, left 
the doomed city in disgust. The Zealots, as it deter¬ 
mined to darken their character with all sorts of crime, 
after they had wearied themselves with killing their i, 

fellow citizens, set up fictitious tribunals of judicature, | 

and went through a course of mock trial, by which 
means they first tortured their victims in mind, by put- 
ting them through a sham examination, and then put jj 

them to death. By passing through this extra-judicial Ij 

ordeal, they suffered a double death. If those who were 
brought to this scandalous kind of trial were not con- 'i 

demned by the judges, they were publicly beaten, and : 

treated like the meanest criminals in the country. The 
description given of the despotical and barbarous conduct ' 

of the Zealots, by Josephus, is most melancholy and 
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revolting. The slightest manifestation of opposition to 
their proceedings was considered not only deserving of 
punishment, but a capital offence; while those who 
were passive were regarded as spies, and treated accord¬ 
ingly. The rich were looked upon as objects of envy, 
and deserving of punishment, and the poor and helpless 
were unmercifully oppressed. At length the least crime, 
either real or supposed, was punished with death, with¬ 
out any appeal or respite. This was the civil condition 
of Jerusalem under the maladministration of the auda¬ 
cious Zealots. Of course this “ reign of terror ” could 
not long continue uninterrupted. The chief men of 
this tyrannical party became divided among themselves, 
because they lost confidence in each other, and John of 
Gisehala, not willing to submit to the authority of tho 
Zealots, and most likely feeling himself insecure, sot up 
a rival party. He succeeded in carrying with him the 
most ferocious of this profligate faction, and heciimo 
their chief. This presumptuous conduct in John, tho 
original Zealots could not endure. They considered 
that their dignity was insulted hy his insubordination 
and presumption in rebelling against such a respectable 
and properly organised authority, as they considered 
themselves, and consequently deemed it expedient for 
the safety and well-being of civil society and domestic 
comfort to put him down. Not likely that such peace¬ 
ably disposed people, who had such a regard for tho 
rights of their fellow citizens, could tolerate such a fac¬ 
tious and disorderly man as John of Gisehala, to usurp 
authority, and exercise lordship over the peaceable 
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inhabitants of the city. On the other hand, John 
thought himself of too much importance, and had so 
much regard for the honour of his own character, and 
was too well supported by his high and noble-minded 
adherents, to relinquish his lofty position and patriotic 
purposes, to gratify the pride and ambition of these self- 
constituted grandees, whom he regarded as nothing 
better than desperate demagogues. But the subject is 
really too grave for further irony. 

These bold and audacious outlaws, including both 
parties, being filled with malignant animosity, set to 
work and quarrelled with each other, chief y in VJOrds, 

“ hut they fought earnestly .against the people which of 
them should bring home the greatest prey.” Here was 
seen the true character of these seditious parties. 
Whatever they pretended, their object was to rob, plun¬ 
der, and murder the ]icaecable inhabitants of the city ; 
and they seemed to study to rival each other in the 
most daring crimes and acts of selfishness. 

We find also that the condition of the smrounding 
country was no better than that of the city. A band 
of murderous robbers, called “ the Sicarii,” had taken 
posses.sion of the fortress of Masada, and with Simon, 
the son of Gorias, at their head, overran the country, 
plundering villages, and committing all kinds of 
atrocious depredations. And besides this lawless gang, 
there were many hands of desperadoes imitating the 
example of “ the Sicarii.” Thus the whole country 
was in constant danger from these gangs of thieves and 
murderers. This was the miserable condition of Judea 
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just before the siege of Jerusalem, -wliicb we shall next 
attempt to describe. But it will ouly be an attempt, 
for no language can fully present to the mind of the 
reader a tithe of the miseries endured by the besieged 
during the seven months the city was surrounded by 
the Eoman army. Neither can we at this period esti¬ 
mate the amount of property destroyed within the walls 
of the city, and the fearful loss of human life occasioned 
by the besiegers and of the factious parties. We only 
undertake to give a general idea of these things, and 
must leave the contemplative mind to ponder on tlio 
horrid catastrophe. 




CHAPTER XXXR. 
^istoiiral ShtUb of |cnisaltm. 


nistoricnl sketch of Jerusalem^—Its ori^nal foundation—It was 
(vncicntlj known hr the name of Salem—Inhabited by the JcbHsitcs 
—Token by David and constituted the capital of the Hebrew 
empire—Its condition in the time of Solomon—It was taken bj 
Ncbuehailnewar—Rebuilt by iXebemiah—The Torioua sieges to 
which it lias been subjected—It is frequently referred to in Scrip* 
lure^The scene of our S;iviour'8 miracles, deatli, and resurrection 
—The site of the city—Various opinions of travellers respecting 
the city—Its magnitude and fortilications—Its external appcnranco 
—Its civil and social condition when besieged by the Romans— 

Its j>.)pulation—The strength of the Roman army—The first rUit 
of Titus to Jcru'alem—HU plan of the siege—Scenographio 
grandeur—The infatuation of the Jews. 

EFORE attempting any description of the 
fiego of this ancient and venerable city 
(Jerusiilem), there are a few particulars 
which it may be interesting to notice ; viz., the place, 
the inhabitants, and the besieging army. Every Bible 
reader is fiimiliar with the word Jerusalem, which de¬ 
notes the celebrated capital of the ancient Hebrew 
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empire. It is unquestionably a place of very remote 
date. Its original foundations, it is probable, were 
laid at a period as far remote in the retrospect as tbe 
origin of Babylon, or soon after tbe confusion of tongues; 
for in tbe days of Abrabam it is mentioned in sucb a 
way as to represent it as the capital of a kingdom, of 
wbicb that mysterious personage, jNIelcbizedek, was the 
king and priest; for most judicious commentators 
allow that by Salem is meant Jerusalem. Tbe Psalmist 
says “ In Judab God is known ; bis name is great in 
Israel. In Salem also is bis tabernacle, and bis dwelling 
place in Zion.” Psalm Ixxvi. 1, 2. From Salem its 
name was changed to Jebus, and afterwards, by com¬ 
pounding tbe two words, it was called Jerusalem. In 
this place God was worshipped in the patriarchal age, 
for Melcbizedek, king of Salem,was a priest of the .Most 
High God. After tbe Israelites came into tbe land of 
Canaan, this cit}’, by conquest and divine promise, fell 
into their bands; and when David was made king of 
Judea be magnified and aggrandi.sed it in a manner 
suitable to tbe greatness and glory of bis kingdom. 

It was at this place where tbe Jebnsitcs insulted 
David and bis army, when they came from Hebron to 
take possession of tbo kingdom of Judiib, by placing 
on tbe walls tbe blind, tbe lame, and maimed persons, 
I>y way of derision, to signify that these disabled per¬ 
sons were sufficient to prevent bis entrance, at wbicb 
David Was so enraged that be immediately laid siege to 
the city and took it. David cast out tbe Jebusites and 
rebuilt the city, after wbicb it was frequently called 
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“ the city of David,” and he abode there all the time he 
reigned. It was therefore thence regarded as the royal 
city of the Jewish nation, and remained such during 
the dynasty of the house of David, which continued 
until the Babylonish captivity, a period of about 400 
years. 

In the days of Solomon Jerusalem rose to great 
splendour, and was adorned with the sacred temple, the 
most costly and magnificent edifice ever erected on 
earth. There Jehovah deigned to manifest his peculiar 
glory at the dedication of the temple, and the visible 
symbols of his presence in shining forth from between 
the golden cherubim over the mercy-seat in the Holy 
of Holies. Tliis city was frequently besieged, and 
sometimes considerably damaged, by invaders and rival 
kings, and at length it was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Habylon; taken by the same monarch a second 
time and plundered ; and a third time, when he burnt 
both the city and the temple, and left the whole a 
heap of ruins. It was rebuilt after the captivity by 
Nehemiah, under the patronage of the Persian monarch; 
and the religious institutions were restored within its 
K\crcd precincts. It was spared by Alexander in his 
Asiatic conquest.^, taken by Antiochus Epiphanes, plun¬ 
dered and burnt by the Syrians, who also massacred 
many of the inhabitants. It was restored by the Mac- 
cabeaus, under whom it stood several sieges. It was 
taken by Pompey, who did it much damage, but did 
not destroy it, and again by Herod the Great, assisted 
by Sosius. After Herod was made king he restored 
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the city to its former magnificence, rebuilt the 
temple on a large scale, and adorned it in a style of 
imposing grandeur; and after him the city was 
enlarged by Agrippa to accommodate the increasing 
inhabitants. 

Ever after the erection of the holy temple Jerusalem 
was regarded by the Jews with deep and sincere venera¬ 
tion. Even in the state of their apostacy, when their 
rebelUouB conduct had rendered them imworthy of pos¬ 
sessing it, when in captivity they tiuued their faces 
towards the city of their solemnities, and said, “0 
Jerusalem, if I forget thee let my right hand forget 
her cunning; and if I prefer not Zion to my chief joy 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” Their 
inspired poets sung of its charms, and spoko largely 
and heautifully of its glory, and even now tho wander¬ 
ing Jew, wherever he finds himself, turns to tho onco- 
holy city, and wth reverential expectation looks forward 
to the period when his degraded race will return to 
Zion with songs of praise. Nor is it, in a certain sense, 
less charming to the Christian. Ho regards the land 
in which the Saviour was bom with feelings of pecu¬ 
liar interest. It was in the temple at Jerusalem wliere 
Christ gave the first significant manifestation of his 
superhiunanity; and it was here he displayed his divine 
authority and majesty in clearing tho temple of its 
merchantmen, who had converted the holy place into a 
den of thieves. It was in and about this city he per¬ 
formed many of his mighty and gracious miracles, and 
opened the rich treasures of his everlasting gospel. 
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uttered his awful predictions, and denounced the hypo¬ 
critical Pharisees and ungodly Sadducees. Over this 
city he wept tears of unutterable sympathy, while he 
exclaimed, “ 0 Jerusalem, if thou hadst known the 
things which concern thy peace, but now are they for 
ever hid from thine eyes.” In Gethsemane he sweat as 
it were great drops of blood falling to the ground; 
and on Calvary he died to atone for the sin of the 
world. Here he burst the bonds of death, and rose in 
glorious triumph from the grave, having conquered 
death and him who had the power of death, that is the 
devil; and from Bethany, netir Jerusalem, he ascended 
up into glory. A place thus honoured with the personal 
•presence and teaching of the divine Redeemer of the 
human race cannot be regarded otherwise than with 
extraordinary emotions by every true Christian. 

Beside, Jerusalem is a term frequently made use of to 
signify that eternal city, built of imperishable materials, 
which is the home of the saints, and the dwelling-place 
of the glorified, whose walls are jasper, its gates pearls, 
and its streets of pure and polished gold, the heavenly 
shekinah is its light, and an eternal weight of glory its 
enjoyments. In the very name of this city there seems 
something sacred and interesting, occasioned by the 
various religious ideas associated therewith. 

^S'e cannot here undertake to give a full description 
of this wonderful city. Those who wish to be gratified 
in this respect may read Josephus’ Wars, b. v. c. 4 and 5, 
where he will find recorded many interesting particulars 
respecting both the city and the temple, at which he 
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will be more than a little astonished, if he has not read 
those accounts previously. 

With regard to the site of the city, men differ in their 
opinions. Some travellers speak of it as being much 
inferior to many localities in Judea, which might have 
been selected on which to have built the metropolis of 
the empire, and that it simply excels as a place of se¬ 
curity, having a large amount of natural defence. 
Others have taken a somewhat different view of the 
subject, and believe, all things considered, that it is the 
most suitable place. It is impossible for any man at 
the present time to judge, or at least to be certain, what 
it was in many particulars in the time of David, and iiii 
to the period of the Babylonish captivity. '1 lie Psalmist 
speaking of it says, “It is beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth is iVIount Zion, on tho sides of 
the north is the city of the great king.” INIost likely a 
great deal of tlie beauty which once surrounded it has 
now passed away; and as the city itself retains notliing 
of its former glory, it will altogether have a very ditler- 
ent appearance. 

In reference to its magnitude, it coidd never bo re¬ 
garded as a very large city, compared with ni.iny either 
in ancient or modem times; its circumference being 
only four miles, and now not more than two and a half; 
only about the size of one of oiu- second class English 
to'vns. It was not a tenth the size of either ancient 
Babylon or modern London, but it excelled either of 
these cities in the grandeur and beauty of its external 
appearance, and ^\^thin its walls were buildings of un- 
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rivalled splendour. Its walls were dwarfs compared 
with those of “ the golden city,” and its temple was not 
half so high as the temple of Belus; neither were its 
palaces equal in magnitude to those of Nebuchadnezzar’s; 
but the transcendent splendour of the temple, and the 
richness of its materials, its extraordinary arrangements 
and costly adomings, the solidity and compactness of 
its treble walls, ornamented with lofty and beautiful 
towers, gave it a grander and far more imposing appear¬ 
ance than “ Babylon the Great.” The one was a wonder 
of greatness, the other astonisliingly splendid and august 
to look upon. The fortifications of Jerusalem were im¬ 
mensely strong. It was surrounded ^vith three walls of 
great thickness, of skilful and admirable workmanship. 
Tlio outer wall was at the time of the siege new, a 
work commenced by Agripp.a, who laid its foundations 
with stones twenty cubits long .and ten cubits broad, 
and so connected, says Josephus, “ that they could never 
have been easily undermined by any iron tools, or 
shaken by any engines.” This wall was twenty cubits 
high, above which it had battlements of two cubits and 
turrets of three cubits, so that the entire altitude 
from the base was twenty-five cubits. In English 
measurement, from the base of the w.all to the apex of 
the turrets would he about forty-four feet. In connec¬ 
tion with this wall there were ninety towers, square and 
solid as the wall itself, twenty cubits high ; above were 
large rooms, and over the rooms cisterns to receive rain 
water. On the middle wall there were forty towers, and 
OD the old wall sixty. Beside these one hundred and 
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ninety towers in connection with the walls, there were 
the more lofty and magnificent towers of Psephinus, 
Hippicus, and two others built by Herod the Great, 
named after bis brother Phasacelus and bis wife Mari- 
amne. These four towers were all very large, beautifid 
and strongly built, Josephus says, “beyond all that were 
in the habitable earth.” And they were moreover so 
situated as to appear to great advantage. But the 
grandest object, and the most conspicuous building, was 
the temple and its numerous appendages, all built of 
purewhite marble. “The outward face of thotemplein its 
front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise either 
men’s minds or their eyes, for it was covered all over 
with plates of gold of great weight, and at the first 
rising of the sun reflected back a fiery splendour, and 
made those who forced themselves to look upon it to 
turn their eyes away, just as they would have done at 
the sun’s own rays.” (Ware. b.v. c.5.) Henco the external 
appearance of the city, notwithstanding the monil dis¬ 
order which reigned in the interior, would bo to tho 
Bomans amazingly gnand, and within the walls there 
were many costly buildings and great riches which were 
not conspicuous. 

Dr. Porter, who for fourteen years was a resident of tho 
Holy Land, in a lecture which he recently delivered, on 
the remarkable excavations now being made by English 
engineers in and about Jerusalem, describes some 
enormous substructures of the temple which they 
have discovered, quite sufficient, in our opinion, to cor¬ 
roborate the statements made by the Jewish historian. 
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which some have been inclined to reject as exaggera¬ 
tions, and unworthy of credit. In describing these 
discoveries, Dr. P. said (speaking of the south-east angle 
of the temple’s foundation), “Here is a magnihcent 
fragment of the temple, and one of the finest specimens 
of mural architecture in the world. The stones are 
colossal, ranging from ten feet to thirty feet in length, 
by five feet in height; all noble ‘ corner-stones,’ polished 
after the similitude of a palace. The elevation of the 
wall above the present surface is seventy-three feet. The 
Royal Engineers sank a shaft to the foundation, which 
they discovered at the depth of sixty feet. The angle 
must, when perfect, have been one himdred and forty 
feet high. And this is not alL It stands on the rocky 
side of Jloriah, which sinks, almost perpendicularly, 
two hundred feet to the bottom of the Kidron. And, 
besides, ou the top of the wall stood the royal porch, 
oue hundred feet iu height. Consequently the summit 
of the porch was two hundred aud forty feet above the 
foundation of the wall, and four hundred and forty feet 
above tho Kidron 1 Wo now go over to inspect the still 
more extraordinary discoveries at the south-west angle. 
We pass on our way two ancient gates, which opened 
from the low suburb of Ophel, where the priests dwelt, 
to long subterranean avenues leading up to the temple. 
Thu masonry of the south-west angle is even finer than 
that of tho south-east. At present the angle rises ninety 
feet above the ground. Captain Warren, with great 
bibour and at no little risk, sank a shaft, and discovered 
the foundation laid upon the rock, at the enormous 
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depth of one hundred feet. The grnndeinr of this angle 
almost surpasses conception. The corner-stones are 
colossal, measuring from twenty feet to forty feet in 
length, by about six feet in height. One stone, which 
I myself measured, and which is placed one hundred and 
ten feet above the foundation, is thirty-four feet long, 
and weighs above one hundred tons! It was near this 
angle the bridge stood which spanned the Tyropocon, 
connecting the temple with the palace. The remains 
have been discovered. The following measurements will 
give some idea of its stupendous size and grandeur 
The spring-stones of one of its arches are twenty-four 
feet long by six feet thick. The breadth of the road-way 
was fifty feet, corresponding exactly to the central 
avenue of the royal porch. The span of each arch was 
forty-six feet. The height above tho bottom of tho 
lyropoeon was two hundred and twenty-five feet.” 

The above statements confirm tho account of .loscphus 
where he says, “The foundations were of costly stones, 
even of great stones of ten cubits! They surround 
^loriah, from the base, with a triple wall, and accom¬ 
plished a work which surpassed all conception. The 
sustaining wall of the lower court was built up from tho 
depth of 300 cubits (450 feet), and in some places 
more. There were stones used in this building which 
measured forty cubits.” The sacred superstructure 
throughout corresponded with its amazing foundations. 

As to the civil and social condition of the population, 
the reader may judge after looking over the preceding 

chapter. The number of its inhabitants, as estimated 
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by Tacitus, at the time the siege commenced, was 
600,000. Tliis historian doubtless obtained his infor¬ 
mation from the Roman records. At the time of the 
passover, -when Cestius, the Roman governor, visited 
Judea, he made a computation in order to prove to 
Nero the value and population of the Jewish province, 
■when, it is said, there 'were at least 3,000,000 per¬ 
sons in Jerusalem. There must, we think, be some¬ 
thing erroneous in this calculation, or otherwise the 
account needs qualifying. For we do not see it possible 
for so many human beings to live, si\y nothing about 
social accommodation, within the walls of the city. If 
so many persons were present at the passover, they were 
cither not all present at the same time, or many of 
them made booths for their accommodation outside the 
city walls, and went to the temple in courses. But 
supposing we take the number as stated by the Roman 
historian, 6t)0,000, as the regular number, or settled 
population of the city, they were immense to live in 
such a small comiiass, an area of only four miles in cir¬ 
cumference ; quite a sufficient number to be comfortable 
in time of peace under the best sanitary regulations. 
But for a considerable time previous to the siege the 
city had been little better than a human slaughter¬ 
house. Kvery street, and the floor of almost every 
dwelling-house, was stained with blood; tens of thou¬ 
sands had been slain by the contending parties, and all 
domestic comforts must have been greatly neglected. 
And even after the siege commenced the seditious par¬ 
ties still indulged in their bloody conflicts, for it was 
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not until the city was actually assaulted that John and 
Simon united with Elcazar to oppose the common 
enemy. Their united forces amounted to about 2.3,000 
men, all of whom were at last engaged in defending 
the city against the Eomans. The condition therefore 
of the besieged must have been most miserable both 
before and after the Eomans commenced their operations 
to take the city, or compel a surrender. 

In reference to the Eoman army, it consisted in its vast 
*'off>'<5gate of 60,000 warriors, composed of the Itoman 
legions and their various aiuviliaries from Syria and the 
dominions of Agrippa. These formed an encampment 
round the city,more especially towards the north,whence 
they had a splendid view of the city and temple. I* rom 
this point they divided in the following order: I' ive 
legions were posted at Scopus, another legion was in the 
rear; the fourth division, which advanced from Jericho, 
was stationed on the Blount of Olives, which lay on the 
east of the city, and was separated only by the valley of 
Cedron for Kidron). The city, wo arc informed, was at 
that time crowded with inhabitants, who had assembled 
from all parts to celebrate the Passover. Hence the 
whole nation, to use a hyperbole, seemed to be collected 
within its walls, as if imprisoned by divine justice to 
Wait the infliction of their pending doom. 

Owing to the pause of twelve months, which had 
taken place after the conquests of the cities in the pro¬ 
vinces, the army of Titus was fresh, and in good condi- 
tion for the great undertaking in which they were about 
to engage. Vespasian had been proclaimed emperor. 
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occasioned by tbe death of Nero, and the sudden re¬ 
moval of bis two successors, Galba and Otho, and there¬ 
fore to Titus, bis son, was committed the supreme 
command of the army. This prince approached the 
city with an advanced guard of COO of his cavalry to re¬ 
connoitre its fortiCcations, when he was soon convinced 
of the readiness of the imprisoned Jews to commence 
hostilities, for be had no sooner made his appearance 
than a multitude of armed men boldly sallied from the 
city, and fell upon his feeble squadron with tremendous 
fury, and Titus himself only escaped by performing 
prodigies of valour. It appears that Titus at this time 
so admired the grandeur of the city, and the transcen¬ 
dent beauty of tlie temple, that he felt desirous to sub¬ 
due the Jews, and take the city, if possible, without 
destroying the buildings. His object was conquest, 
and not spoliation, plunder, and destruction, further 
than the Homan regulations absolutely required in such 
cases. Ho therefore, in the first instance, adopted the 
plan of a regular siege, on a most stupendous and terri¬ 
fic scale, amounting to a blockade, thinking that when 
the besieged were so reduced as not to be able to make 
much resistance, he would make the assault, and storm 
their garrisons. This we think may be gathered from 
the details of tho historian who was present on the 
occasion. 

What a complicated picture of scenographic 
grandeur would be presented to the eye of the beholder 
at this period of the warfare. There were the Eoman 
legions, in their blazing panoply, standing in battle 
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array before tlie strongly fortified city, surrounded with 
, its treble walls, adorned with 190 lofty towers, and a 
countless number of battlements and turrets. These 
fortifications were garrisoned with a host of Jewish 
warriors, all resolved, like the valiant Spartans, either 
to conquer or die. And round this battle field, in the 
distance, stood the everlasting mountains “round about 
Jerusalem,” like majestic witnesses to the catastrophe 
which was about to take place. 

To take this city required all the skill, deliberative 
prudence, and unquenchable valour which Titus and 
his invincible army possessed. But those who have 
read and believe divine prophecy, and especially what 
Avas foretold by the Saviour, are prepared to hear tlio 
result of the operations about to take place. Tlie in¬ 
fatuated Jews had now filled up the measure of their 
iniquities, and been even more wicked than their fathers 
who were destroyed by the king of Babylon. They 
had stupidly turned a deaf ear to every warning, ad¬ 
monition, and reproof. They had impiously rejected 
their only Saviour, and killed the Prince of Life and 
Glory. They had brought upon themselves the \en- 
geance of the Homans, and the wrath of Almighty 
God. Tlieir house was now left unto them desolate 
forsaken of God and of Christ. They could no longer 
claim the mountains for their protection, or Jcho\uh 
for their defence. They had only to fight, bleed, and 
die ; and beyond this to appear before God whom they 
bad so daringly insulted, and grossly dishonoured. 
Their once beautiful and joyous city must now be 
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trodden under foot by the Gentiles, and the temple, 
■which for ages had been the pride and glory of their 
nation, must be thrown down, in blazing ruins, “ so 
that one stone shall not be left upon another.” They 
had already tasted the bitter cup of divine -wrath, and 
now they must drink its very dregs, wrung out by the 
hand of God’s vengeance. It is rather difficult to give 
an abridged account of the operations of this terrible 
siege, so as to furnish the reader with clear and corn- 
comprehensive ideas, but aided by others who have 
written on the'subjcct, we will do our best. 



CHAPTER XXXV, 


£he Sit 0 c of |trusaltm—^irst Scrits of 


Tho commoncomcnt of the flicgo—The molhod of dcfcnco—Furiotu 
attnck of tho Jowa upon the bcaicgera—Sudden fall of,a Roman 
tower—Groat tumult among tho legions—Tho powerful Ixatloriiig 
rams and tho Roman archers—Tho Romans gain pow^sion of tho 
outer wall of tho city—Tho factious parties unite—The delusive 
conduct of tlio Jews—Titus breaches the wall and enters the city 
with a thousand of his chosen troops, but is driven back—Re¬ 
marks on tho foundations of tho walls—The brilliant military 
display mado by Titus to convince the Jews of bis jmwer. 

ARLY in tbe year 70 A.D. Titus, after he liad 
carefully surveyed the city, and finding tho 
north-west to be the most vnlnerahlo point 
and easy of accessj determined to attack it in that part. 
In this ho followed the example of Poinpey, who took 
tho city one hundred and seven years before. He com¬ 
menced his operations by throwing great stones, about 
sLxty pounds weight, impelled by the force of large 
engines called eatapuls; these were mounted on plat¬ 
forms, so as to give them a proper elevation for effectual 
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execution. With these instruments they could also 
throw darts and arrows so as to do terrible execution at 
a great distance. These being set to work, a number 
of archers were placed in the rear of the machines, and 
the large battering rams were brought forward to beat 
down the wall. The heavy blows of these powerful en¬ 
gines, and the active manner in which the Romans 
carried on their other operations, alarmed the Jews, and 
induced the contending parties to unite their forces to 
oppose the besiegers; accordingly, from thence, John 
and Simon co-operated in the defence of the city. John 
and his forces came out of the temple to the assistance 
of Simon, and both parties unitedly defended the walls. 
Tlicy now found a use for the engines which they had 
taken from Ccstius in the first outbreak of the war. 
These they mounted on the walls, and worked them 
with astonishing effort and effect, under the cover of 
which they frcquimtly sallied forth, slaughtered their 
enemies, and fired their engines. Hanng ceased in 
these bold adventures for a few days the Romans con¬ 
cluded that they were discouraged and dare not venture 
a repetition of these daring exploits. In this the 
Romans were mistaken, for when they had slackened 
their offensive operations, a number of Jews unexpectedly 
rushed from a concealed gate, near the tower of Hippicus, 
with an intention to set fire to the Roman fortifica¬ 
tions and destroy their engines. On this occasion the 
Jews fought like madmen, and bore down all before 
them, until Titus stopped their destructive progress 
with a troop of horse. Josephus says, “Caesar himself 
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slew twelve of those who were in the forefront of the 
Jews,” and when they saw this the multitude gave way, 
fled to the city, and made their escape; only one was 
taken prisoner. Titus ordered this prisoner to be 
crucified in the sight of the Jews, that this apparent 
severity might frighten them and check their obstinacy. 
In this skirmish the commander of the Idumeans was 
mortally wounded, with a dart shot by an Arab, and 
died immediately. \Ve may just notice that the Je%vish 
historian frequently gives Titus the appellation of Caisar, 
and sometimes he calls him “ the king.” This perhaps 
was to flatter Titus, as welt as to flatter himself in 
honour of his own prediction, for he had foretold, as wo 
have already noticed, that Titus, as well as Vespasian, 
should be Csesar. 

The first night after this combat one of tbo Roman 
towers suddenly fell of its own accord, and as this took 
place about midnight, the noise caused much disturbance 
and tumult among the legions, as no one coidd tell how 
it happened, the general impression being that the .lews 
had invaded the camp. This was one of tho three 
towers erected by Titus, on which were placed his light 
engines employed for throwing darts, with companies of 
archers and slingers. These towers were of cousideniblo 
magnitude, and covered with plates of iron, that they 
might not be fired. From them the Romans threw 
their deadly missiles upon their enemies with such 
violence that the Jews coidd not stand to their posts, 
so that those who worked the battering rams could pro¬ 
secute their destructive operations unmolested. These 
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particulars will convey to the mind of the reader an 
idea of this feature of warfare in ancient times, before 
the invention of gunpowder. The taking of a city by 
siege and assault at that time was very different from 
what it is now. The Romans, however, by the use of 
the above-mentioned means, at length breached the 
outer wall, and took possession of the suburb, where 
Titus immediately formed his camp. This very likely 
was the same plot of ground on which the Assyrian 
army encamped under the command of Eabshakeb, 
when that general laid siege to the city in the days of 
Hezekiah. But how marvellously different the two 
events. With Hezekiah was the Lord his God, who in 
answer to prayer sent a blast over the Assyrian camp, 
and slew 185,000 in one night, so that the few who 
remained alive were glad to retreat without shooting 
an arrow. Not so with the Romans; they were per¬ 
mitted, if not assisted by the Almighty, to prosecute 
the work of destruction until the city was reduced to 
a heap of ruins, and its inhabitants numbered with the 
dead. 

Tlic Jews, who retreated within the second wall, con¬ 
tinued to defend the city with increasing determination. 
The two parties had become one, and unitedly opposed 
the Romans. It was agreed that John, mth his adhe¬ 
rents, should defend the tower of Antonia, and the 
northern side of the temple; and that Simon should 
guard the wall and cover the lower city. However we 
may disapprove of the character and general conduct 
of these two seditious leaders, it must be admitted that 
0 0 
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they were men of undaunted valour and astonishing 
fortitude. Very few among the renowned Romans 
could he found to surpass them in genuine heroism and 
fearless determination. These two chief captains not 
merely commanded their forces, but by example inspired 
their men with courage and perseverance, even under 
the most pressing and discouraging circumstances. 

The Romans first attacked that part which was 
defended by Simon, who fought them so desperately 
that they could not gain possession of his post. The 
Jews were valiant, and they were not the less 
tical and delusive in their conduct and methods of 
deceiving the Romans. On several occasions they im¬ 
posed upon the mercy and credulity of Titus in order 
to obtain respite, or some other kind of advantage, by 
condescending to the most artful tricks, ns n circum¬ 
stance connected with part of tho siege will show. 
Titus brought one of his engines to tho middle tower of 
the north wall, where a crafty Jew, named Castor, and 
ten others of the same disposition lay in ambush. 
When the tower was shaken by tho battering-ram 
Castor rose and spread out his hands, as a petitioner, 
and called for Titus, of whom be begged for mercy. 
Titus, believing he was in earnest, and hoping the 
Jews would now surrender, stopped the working of the 
battering-ram, and forbade his men to shoot at the 
petitioner. Castor promised to come down, if Titus 
would give him his hand for security. To this the 
generous commander of the Romans complied, and ex¬ 
pressed his willingness and pleasure to give security to 
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the city; when five out of the ten professed to dissemble 
and declared they would rather die than become slaves 
to the Romans. By this artifice, and professed quarrel 
among themselves, they kept the Romans in suspense. 

In the meantime Castor sent to Simon, to consult what 
would he best to do, promising to elude the power of 
the Romans by protracting this sham parley with his 
party. Those who refused to submit acted their part 
very dexterously, by professing to he very angry and 
desperate. At length they brandished their naked 
swords upon their breastplates, struck themselves 
with such apparent violence as if they were actually 
killing themselves, and then fell down as though they 
had been slain. Titus, not being able to see into this 
trickery, admired their fortitude and pitied their cala¬ 
mity. While this was going on Castor acted his part, 
lie called to the Romans, and urgently requested that 
some one might be sent to receive the money which he 
had with him. Josephus, who understood his own 
countrymen better than Titus, suspected some deception 
in the case, and consequently refused to go, but a man 
named -I'.ncas, a deserter, said he would go: when he 
came near to the tower Castor -threw a great stone at 
him. Titus was then convinced that it was all delu¬ 
sion, so he caused the engine to work more strongly 
than before, being angry at such deceitful practices. 
But the whole of their delusion was not yet accom¬ 
plished. Castor set fire to the tower, and when it began 
to give way they all leaped into the flames, to make the 
Romans believe they were men of great courage, and 
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•would rather die than submit to their enemies. But 
this leaping into the fire was a delusion, for underneath 
the flames, which were not -violent, was a vault to receive 
them, so they all escaped, through a subterranean pas¬ 
sage, unhurt. In the performance of this piece of 
trickery they had a twofold design, viz., to delay the 
operations of the Romans, and to impress their minds 
with an idea of no surrender. 

After Titus had made a breach in the wall, he entered 
with a thousand of his chosen troops, but feeling desir¬ 
ous to spare the city and the lives of the inhabitants he 
gave orders that none should be killed, and that none 
of their houses should be destroyed. His forbearance 
was duly appreciated by the sufferers, who longed to be 
delivered from the tyranny of their oppressive rulers. 
But the Zealots were still unyielding, and boldly 
demonstrated their determination to resist the invaders, 
and drive the Romans out of the city. They furiously 
attacked them in the narrow streets, while others from 
the tops of their houses assailed them with stones and 
darts; at the same time an enraged body rushed to the 
gates and forced the guards to leave their posts, so that 
Titus was compelled, being surrounded by the enemy, 
and having with him but few men, to retreat the best 
way he could to his camp. In this attack he lost a 
number of his bravest troops, some of whom were killed 
and others taken captive, 'while he gained nothing. The 
Jews having thus defeated a select body of the Roman 
troops, with the chief commander at their head, became 
exceedingly elated, and vainly calculated on their ulti- 
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mate conquest over the besieging army. Well might 
Josephus say, “ God blinded them, as a punishment for 
their sins.” Had they have been prudent men, they would 
not have been transported with joy at this momentary 
Success, while the irresistible enemy was still in sight, and 
with his overpowering military force encompassed the 
city on every side, and wliile thousands of their popula¬ 
tion were dying daily of famine and pestilence. Their 
triumph only continued for three days, when they were 
again overpowered by the Romans, who not only made a 
breach in the second wall, but threw a considerable part 
of it down, and garrisoned the towers and remaining 
portions with their troops. The Romans had now 
possession of the outer parts of the city, viz., those 
portions which lay between the first and the third walls, 
and the Jews were necessarily confined within the original 
wall of the city ; which .losephus siiys “was bard to be 
taken by reason of the valleys and hills on which it was 
built,” and beside that grc.at advantage, “it was also 
built very strong, because David and Solomon and the 
following kings were very zealous about the work.” 
From this it appears that Josephus regarded this to be 
tbo same wall as wtis built by the ancient kings of Judah, 
before tbo Dabylonish c.aptivity. This however we 
think is questionable. The foundations might be the 
same, but the wall itself must have been nearly all re¬ 
built by Nehemiah (Neb. xi. 13.): “I went by night 
and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which were broken 
(loicn, and the gates thereof were confused with fire.” 
From this it appears that when the Jews returned from 
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their captivity, they found the walls of the city in ruins, 
yet sufficient remained to preserve their identity: and 
on the old foundations Nehemiah erected a new wall, 
and fortifications. These walls had been dismantled, 
and at times seriously injured by the Syrians and 
Romans; but they had been so often repaired, and 
up to the time of this dreadful siege kept in good re¬ 
pair, so that what was called the inner wall formed a 
strong fortification for the inner part of the city and 
temple. 

Titus very truly calculated that to take the city by 
violence, thus defended and garrisoned by men who hud 
given such proof of their valour and inflexible deter¬ 
mination never to submit to their enemies, could not 
be done vdthout great loss of human life and immense 
destruction of property; and be wished for neither of 
these things. His heart already sickened at the amount 
of misery he had been obliged to w'itness. Ho therefore 
had recourse to a measure which he thought might in¬ 
duce them to considerations of submission, and at the 
same time give some rest and gratification to his wearied 
troops. He resolved on making a brilliant military 
display in view of the city, by which means ho would 
exhibit and deliberately demonstrate his numerical 
strength, and the matchless power of his arm}’. So he 
gave orders that the commanders should put the army 
in martial array, in the sight of the city, by which 
movement he would exhibit the numerical strength and 
power of his army: So he gave orders that the com¬ 
manders should put the array in the face of the enemy. 
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and then gave every one of the soldiers his pay.” The 
legionaries uncovered their glittering arms, the cavalry 
dismounted and led their chargers, decorated with orna¬ 
mental ^trappings; and in this imposing manner the 
whole army marched in view of the city. They were 
four days in thus slowly defiling before their commander. 

The old wall was covered with spectators to witness 
the pomp and splendour of this magnificent scene; and 
no doubt that many would be filled with consternation 
at the thoughts of being besieged by an enemy so potent 
and numerous. Now this display of military power, on 
the part of Titus, was really an act of condescension and 
clemency, rather than of pride and ambition, as some 
might suppose. It was to induce the besieged to sub- 
missiou, rather than to give battle to an enemy with 
whom they were evidently unable to contend; and 
had they then have yielded he was disposed to treat 
them mercifully. And certainly this exhibition was 
sutlieient to convince even the most blinded Zealots 
that Titus had not only them imprisoned, hut that he 
also held the key which locked them up in security. 
An array so numerous and so powerful in arms, supported 
by the lioman empire, which could at its imperial com- 
inaud draw supplies from the whole civilized world, 
could, without even drawing the sword, or shooting an 
arrow, save in defence, have formed and continued a 
blockade, until the last morsel of food had been con¬ 
sumed, and the last man in the city expired for want. 
But the Zealots, either through fear of being punished 
with death, or through judicial blindness, continued to 
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hold out, and ran the venture of whatever might follow. 
They could not have any hopes of being relieved, or 
supplied from any foreign or outward source, but it is 
possible they might, notwithstanding their unutterable 
wickedness, think God would eventually interpose on 
their behalf, and for his name’s sake, and for the sake 
of their pious ancestors, spare the city; but God had left 
them to perish in their sins and rebellion. They had 
suffered much and lost much during the series of attacks 
already made upon the city, but still greater miseries 
awaited them. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Sltgt of JtniBaltm—Sttonb Strits of Jttatks. 


Sfwml ncriM of nttoclu on the city—The pUn of Tittu to reduce 
the city—Joi^pltiu appointed to cxpostuLito with ibo Jew*—His 
address excites the indignation of the Zealots—Many Jews Irare 
tho city, and are allowed to go into the country—Famine and 
great distress in the city—Many of the Jews crucified in the sight 
of their countrymen—Arrival of the Macedonian army, under tho 
command of Antiochus Kpiphancs—Failure of their attempt to 
carry an assnuU—The Macidonian bond nearly all slain—Tho 
Ihmi.nn engines undermined by tho Jews—A terrible sortie mode 
by Simon—Titus calls a council to detennino on future plans of 
o|)eraliim—The city encom^iasscd on every side by circumvalhtion 
—The miserable condition of tho city—Tho cruelty of Simon 
tnwnnls his follow eitizcni—Tho barbarous conduct of the Arabs 
nnd Syrian soldier* towards the Jews who left tho city—The sacri* 
lege of John of Qlschala—700,000 dead bodies in the city— 
Kenewed attempts to breach tho walls defeated by John. 


ITUS, seeing no signs of submission, resumed 
bis preparations to prosecute the siege and 
reduce the city, on wbich he found John and 
Simon at their former posts, and as determined as ever 
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on resistancf!; the former in the temple, and the latter 
defending the fortifications of the upper city. Titus, 
■weary of destruction and misery, and imwilling to 
either storm the city by his overwhelming forces, or to 
annihilate its population by a continued blockade, 
employed Josephus to reason with them, and if possible 
induce them to yield. It is said that, “ Titus on this 
occasion made an unfortunate choice in selecting 
Josephus for this purpose, seeing the Jews regarded 
him as an apostate and an enemy to their country.” 
But, all things considered, he was perhaps the most 
likely man, for this purpose, of any in the Boman camp; 
for whoever had gone they would have regarded him as 
an enemy to their country, and with regard to cjualifi* 
cation, none could be more suitable than Josephus, ns 
he perfectly understood the Jewish language, and had 
a better knowledge of the men to whom the address had 
to be delivered than any other person whom Titus 
might have selected. Bo this as it may, ho failed to 
succeed in bringing the Jews to submission. After 
making a long speech, during which ho was frequently 
interrupted and abused, ho returned without making 
any favourable impression, and with a firm conviction 
that Grod had given them up to delusion and destruc¬ 
tion. On this occasion Josephus made, on the wliolc, 
an admirable speech, with the exception of what ho 
says respecting Pharaoh sending “ a prodigious army 
of soldiers to seize queen Sarah,” and Abraham having 
an “ immense army commanded by 318 captains.’’ It 
is difficult to say from what source he obtained this in- 
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formation. It certainly does not agree with the account 
in the Bible, neither are such statements found in his 
own history of Abraham and his time (see Ant. b. i. 
ch. X. 8. 1.) 

Though the address of Josephus excited the indigna¬ 
tion of the obdurate Zealots, many others were in¬ 
fluenced thereby to leave the city and flee to the Eoman 
camp. These Titus allowed to go into the country 
without inflicting on them any kind of punishment. 
Happy for those who thus escaped the future miseries 
which awaited such as remained in the city. As no 
supplies could bo obtained from any quarter the pro¬ 
visions of tho city wore daily getting less, at length a 
gener.il famine prevailed. This distracting condition 
led to plunder, madness, and murder, and the city was 
filled with tho dead and tho dying. Social order, and 
civil regulations were all disregarded, and nothing but 
death relieved the wretched inhabitants of their com¬ 
plicated sorrows. The city, like Ezekiel's roll, within 
and without, exhibited nothing hut mourning, lamenta- 
tation and woe; for the patience of Titus being ex¬ 
hausted, ho determened to make a terrible example of 
the remaining Jews who fell into his hands, he therefore 
commanded that all who came out of tho city in 
search of food should be taken and crucified every 
morning in sight of the besieged. As many as four or 
five hundred were seen at once hanging on crosses in 
the agonies of death. These crucifixions at length be¬ 
came 60 numerous that sufficient wood could not be 
found for the purpose, when orders were given, that in- 
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stead of crucifying' them their hands should be cut off, 
and in this maimed condition sent back to the city. 
This barbarous treatment, like other kindred expedients, 
failed to produce submission; neither kindness nor 
severity induced the besieged to surrender. 'WTjile we 
admire the clemency of Titus, we ean neither justify 
nor vindicate his barbarity. At this stage of the 
siege the Pomans received a reinforcement. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, King of Cammagene, arrived with liis 
“ Macedonian army,” (so called because they had learned 
the Macedonian’s discipline and art of warfare.) This 
prince, who was a very gigantic, powerful man and a 
great warrior, expressed his astonishment that the 
Boman general had not gained possession of the city 
by an assault. Titus, who knew the strength of its 
fortifications, and the desperate heroism of the .lews, 
with a smile told him to make the trial with his 
soldiers. Antiochus arranged his forces, which con¬ 
sisted of a band of young, powerful, and active men, 
who no doubt would pride themselves in giving a 
demonstration of their superior prowess and disci¬ 
pline. This valiant band, under the command of their 
king, made a sudden assault upon the wall, expecting 
to astonish the Pomans with immediate success. The 
Jews were prepared to meet them, and the parties 
closed in battle. Antiochus fought well and hard, but 
his yoimg men continued to fall either dead or severely 
woimded until he was obliged to retreat to the Poman 
camp. Thus ended the exploits of the Cammagenian 
heroes, for we hear no more of the Macedonian 
Band.” 
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Tile last effort which Titus made to assault the city, 
before having recourse to those great measures, which 
were sure eventually to prove successful, was to raise 
four banks on which to place battering engines—two 
against Fort Antonia and two against the upper city. 
"What Josephus calls banks would be large platforms; 
these were executed by .four legions, after the labour of 
seventeen days. While the Homans were erecting these 
elevations and engines, John and his men were busy at 
work underground, for they undermined the space on 
which the tower and platforms were erected, and filled 
lip the mine with combustible materials, which, as soon 
as the engines were ready for operation, were fired. 
The Humes soon burnt the beams of timber which had 
been underlaid to support the platforms, when all came 
down with a tremendous crash, and were instantly en- 
velopwl in an inextinguishable conflagration. Simon 
was not to bo outdone by John. Ho had not under¬ 
mined the site on which the destructive engines were 
placed, but, as if conscious of having neglected his 
duty in this respect, ho resolved to make amends by 
his bravery and desperation. He rushed out at the 
head of a band of the most fearless and resolute 
men, openly set fire to the engines, ran upon the 
Komaus without fear or hesitation, when a most terrible 
battle ensued ; and it was not until Titus arrived with 
some of his men that the Jews were overpowered and' 
obliged to retreat within the walls. 

Titus now lost all hopes of any ordinMy means suc¬ 
ceeding ; he therefore called a council to deliberate as 
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to the best method of further operations. Some of his 
generals were for immediately storming the city, with 
the whole force of the army. This no doubt could have 
been eifected; but such was the valour and the deter¬ 
mination of the besieged, that it would have been attended 
with a fearful amount of slaughter, which Titus was reluc¬ 
tant to witness. Others siiggosted a renewal of the 
attempt which had been made, with precautionary mea¬ 
sures, but John and Simon had become so ingenious and 
skilful in their plans and execution of their destructive 
schemes,that successon the partof theltomans, whatever 
precautions they took,wasveryuncertain. Others werefor 
compelling a surrender by regular comprehensive block¬ 
ade, and thereby reducing them by famine and its con¬ 
sequent evils. This method might, and certainly would 
have succeeded, but it would have taken a long time, 
for as John and Simon had lost all sympathy for the 
people, and were inflexibly set on resistance, so long as 
they could obtain even a scanty supply of food for 
themselves and a garrison to sustain a defence, there 
was no prospect of their yielding; and Titus was desirous 
of making short work of it, as ho wished to return to 
Rome, to share the honours which there awaited him. 
Therefore, after eliciting these various opinions, ho 
resolved to form a blockade so as to completely cut off 
Jill supplies, by any means whatever, and at the same 
time continue his attacks in the most formidable w.ay 
possible, so that the besieged might be compelled to 
surrender by the miseries of famine and the force of 
arms. The council unanimously agreed in adopting the 
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plans of their sagacious and skilfiil commander, and 
commenced to make a trench “ to compass the city on 
every side; ” also a wall was built of about four and a 
half miles in circumference, flanked on the outside with 
thirteen towers or forts. The whole of this circum- 
vallation was completed by the united labours of the 
Roman army in the short period of three days,—a 
striking proof that a great work can be accomplished 
by the united skill and labour of a multitude, all working 
under good discipline and commanding authority. 

The miseries of the city continued to increase, famine 
had reached almost every family, and every street was 
crowded with the dead or the dying. Such as.rcmained 
alive were roaming about the streets in a most pitiable 
condition, and were constantly dropping down exhausted 
for want of food. “The dreadful silence of despair uni¬ 
versally prevailed, no sound was hoard, the power of 
speech was destroyed by destitution of support, and the 
awful stilness was only broken by the brut.al exclamations 
of the soldiers as they burst open the habitations of the 
dead to carry away their plunder; or, as in savage 
merriment, they insulted the agonies of the expiring, 
and even plunged their swords into the corpses, from 
whom they tore away the decencies of clothing.” So 
numerous were the dead that their bodies could not be 
interred in the common way, b>it either lay exposed, or 
were concealed in the dwelling-houses of the living; in 
consequence of which a pestilence broke out, and the 
living were obliged to throw the corpses over the walls 
of the city, lest the whole inhabitants should be destroyed 
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by pestilential exhalation: and the city became one vast 
sepulchre. Titus one day, passing along the outside of 
the walls, was so sickened with the offensive stench 
emanating from the immense heaps of putrified bodies, 
that he lifted up his hands to heaven, and called the 
gods to witness that he was not the guilty cause of 
such inhuman horrors. All this complicated misery 
failed to soften the obdurate hearts of John and Simon, 
but rather enraged them to perpetrate more revolting 
acts of cruelty. It was about this time that Simon 
accused Matthias, the high priest, of holding secret 
communication with the Eomans, and barbarously con¬ 
demned him and his four sons to die for the supposed 
offence; but one of them had the good fortune to escape, 
and fled to the Roman camp. Seventeen members of 
the Sanhedrim were also put to death for being suspected 
of disaffection towards the two reigning tyrants, and 
many persons of rank shared the same fate. ars. 
b. V., c. xiii.) 

This matchless tyranny produced great diss.atisfaction, 
and created great fear among the inhabitants, not know¬ 
ing who might be next seized upon and fall victims to 
the rage of these demagogues ; in consc([uencc of w hich 
many made their escape out of the city and went to the 
Bomans; but here a most dreadful fate awaited them. 
Some who deserted out of the city had swallowed pieces of 
gold, and this being detected by one of the Syrian 
soldiers, and the news having spread through the camp 
■'rith an exaggeration that the deserters had come fiM 
ffold-, the Arabians and Syrians cut open the bodies 
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of the Jews for the sake of obtaining the money which 
they hoped to find in their entrails. In one night about 
two thousand of these Jewish deserters fellvictims to this 
kind of horrible dissection. Though Titus strictly pro¬ 
hibited a repetition of this barbarous practice, on pain 
of death, the love of money was so vehement, that the 
crime, in some cases, was still secretly committed. 

Crime, pestilence, and death, still raged in the city. 
John, in addition to his former crimes, betook himself 
to sacrilege, by melting down many of the sacred 
utensils; and began to drink the wine and oil which the 
priests kept to be poured on the burnt ofl'erings, 
portions of which ho distributed amongst his adherents. 
Josephus seems to be so horrified at this conduct that 
ho denuiinecd them as worse than Atheists: “ I suppose 
that had the Komans made any longer delay in coming 
ag.iinst these villains, the city would either have been 
swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, or 
been overllowed with water, or else been destroyed by 
such thunder as the country of Sodom perished by ; for 
it had brought forth a generation of men much more 
Atheistical than were those that suffered such punish¬ 
ment ; for by their madness it was that all the people 
camo to bo destroyed.” Death prevailed to such an 
awful extent, that in eight days during the siege 
115,880 dead bodies were carried out at one gate, and the 
almost incredible number of 600,000 persons had ex¬ 
pired in the city. Many of these dead bodies were piled 
up in empty houses, and there left to putrify and decay. 
All this, however, failed to humble the seditious parties; 
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they still resolved to give battle to the enemy. But 
when they mustered to sally out of the city, they were 
greatly hindered by the heaps of dead bodies, and the 
unsufferable steneh which proceeded therefrom. They 
nevertheless marched over them in the most brutal 
manner to be avenged of their enemies. 

Titus seeing their determination still to fight, adopted 
more active measures to reduce the city. He ordered 
the battering rams again to be brought against port 
Antonia, and the unquenchable valour of the defenders 
was not able to repel the attack. But when the 
Romans adv.anced, expecting immediately to possess the 
city, to their dismay they found a wall built witliin the 
other wall; so they became dispirited and recoiled from 
the peril of .an .assault. Thus again the valour and 
skill of John of Gischala defeated the attempts of the 
Roman heroes, and thus ended the second scries of 
attacks. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


^tnisaltm lahen anb btsiroiitb bij tbr Romans. 


Th<» iwltlrriw which Titus gnte to his dUpiritod nrmy—TTcfttbcnism 
contrasted with Christianity—The heroic conduct of S.\binu8 the 
Syrian—The city taken in the dead of the night—The temple 
still defendt'tl—Terrible fight, “ liand to hand”—The Romans 
compelled again to relrent —Tlie rcrercnce which Titus hn<l for 
the Ood of the Hebrews—His reluctanoo to defile the temple— 
Itemarks on Sulpicius and Tacitus who contradict Josephus—The 
plan oihipted by Titus to storm the temple—Tlie Jews fought 
deoperalelv with the storming parly five hours—A drawn battle— 
Anuthcr pbn to lake the temple—Adaring exploit—A destructiTo 
stmtagem of the Jews—Tlie Romans gain po^^C8sion of the outer 
court—Terrible storii's—TI m* refirctions of Titus—The Jews again 
beat hick the Romans—Another storming party formed—A council 
held respecting the destruction of the temple—The whole Roman 
anny bnmghl forward to support the storming party—Another 
dreadfid figlil—Titus enters the holy house—A Roman soldier 
sets fire to the temple—A dreadful scene—Prodigies spoken of by 
Josephus. 


N the Roman soldiers becoming discouraged, as 
stated at the close of the last chapter, Titus 
made a speech, in which he strongly exhorted 
his men to be courageous. He admitted that it was a 
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difficult task to go up and storm the now wall, but 
urged them to manfully struggle with the difficulty, 
and said what a brave thing it was to die mth glory, 
and that those who made the first attempt should not 
go unrewarded; and in order to arouse their valour he 
referred to the constancy and patience of the besieged, 
imder their ill successes, as being worthy of imitation. 
He then speaks of God as being on their side, and who 
will receive the souls of those who are slain in the midst 
of their martial bravery into immortal glory; while 
those who die otherwise, in time of peace, are condemned 
to the grave, together with their bodies. Here we have 
a revelation of the notions held by these Homan heroe.s, 
if not by their philosophers, in reference to the hapi»y 
state of those who die bravely in war, and the condition 
of those who die ignobly on their beds of ease. He 
again exhorted them to “ pull up their courage and set 
about the work,” by their mutual efforts, and expressed 
his confidence in their ultimate success: “ With your 
bravery you will soon break the hearts of your enemies, 
they mil not be able to sustain yoiu" efforts any longer. 
As for that person who first mounts the walls, I shall 
blush for shame if I do not make him to be the envy of 
others by those rewards I will bestow upon him; if such 
an one escapes with his life, he shall have the command 
of others that are now but his equals.” This was cer¬ 
tainly most encouraging and inspiring language to come 
from the lips of their chief commander; but the danger 
was so great that not a Roman, out of the numerous 
legions, came forward to volunteer his services and 
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linziird his life for a prospect of future promotion, or, we 
may rather say, to sacrifice his life for.the vain hope of 
immortal glory. Thousands and millions of Christians 
have evinced more moral courage in honour of their King 
and their religion than could be found in the ranks of 
these renowned Roman legionaries. The dying Christian 
knows that the Great Captain of his salvation has se¬ 
cured for him immortal honour and unfading glory, 
which ho shall, if faithful, eternally inherit after the 
sufferings of martyrdom, or the loss of life occasioned 
by the discharge of his duty; he therefore counts not his 
life dear to himself if death be the medium through 
which he shall obtain a “ cro\vn of life which fadeth not 
away.” Titus was a great prince and a noble hero, but 
how little does ho appear when compared with King 
Messiah, who gave his life to save his followers; and 
how cowardly were the Roman heroes compared with 
some of the prophets and apostles, and a host of Chris¬ 
tian champions, who have confronted all the powers of 
cartli and hell, and willingly died in the cause of their 
Itivine Cominandcr-in-chicf. 

Tliero was, however, in the Roman army a man who 
volunteered to make this daring attempt. He was a 
Syrian by birth, whose name was Sabinus. A man of 
dark complexion, weakly constitution, and very thin, 
altogether tmsoldier-like in appearance, but a man of 
great spirit, and well skilled in the use of arms. Eleven 
others followed this man. Under a shower of darts, this 
little band approached the walls. Sabinus, who covered 
his head with his shield to ward off the darts, got on 
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the top of the wall, whence he fell down headlong, but 
Btill managed to cover himself with his shield: and when 
the Jews came near to him he defended himself with 
his sword, and slew several of them, hut was soon mor¬ 
tally wounded and gave up the ghost. In reference to 
his companions in this daring exploit^ three were killed, 
and eight carried back to the camp severely wounded. 

The next attempt to get possession of the city was 
made in the night, by a standard bearer of the fourth 
legion, two troopers, and a trumpeter, only four in num¬ 
ber. These went silently, about three o’clock in the 
morning, through the ruins of fort Antonia, where they 
killed the first guard, who were asleep, they then took 
possession of the wall, and ordered the trumpeter to 
give the signal blast; which, when Titus heard, imme¬ 
diately put his army in motion. The Jews on guard, 
supposing the assault had been made by a great number, 
fled into the temple, and some of them fell into the 
mine which had been dug by John, to let down the 
Roman engines. The forces of John and Simon now 
united to defend the temple, which they regarded ns 
their stronghold; and the Romans looked upon tho 
possession of tho temple as their complete concpiest. So 
both parties fought desperately, in close quarters, with 
swords only, hand to hand. By reason of their conlineil 
position the soldiers became intermixed and confounded, 
and for a time the scene was one of indiscriminate 
slaughter. At length the Romans were obliged to re¬ 
treat, after ten hours’ close combat. A more sanguinary 
conflict was scarcely ever witnessed. In the account 
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given by Joseplius of this “ battle of the temple,” ho 
relates the terrific exploits of one Julian, a centurion, a 
native of Betliynia, who was wonderfully strong in body 
and of a most courageous mind. He stood by Titus at tlie 
tower of Antonia, and on witnessing the defeat of the 
Eomans, he became so inflated with rage that he 
leaped out suddenly, and gtive such a terrible display of 
bis power and dexterity that the Jews became awfully 
alarmed; “ Of himself, he put the Jews to flight, when 
they were already conquerors, and made them retire to 
the far corner of the inner court of the temple; from 
him the multitude fled away in crowds, supposing that 
neither his strength nor bis violent attacks could bo 
those of a mere man; accordingly ho rushed through 
the midst of the Jews as they were dispersing all abroad, 
and killed those that ho caught.” But his shoes being 
full of nails, ho slipped down on the marble pavement, 
when the Jews turned on him in crowds, and struck him 
with swords and spears; those strokes ho received on his 
shiold, and coutinued tosUib his enemies with his sword; 
at length he w;is mortally wounded. The Jews carried 
oft' his dead body, and again put the Romans to flight. 
This victory wiis but temporary. The Romans had only 
retreated to the tower of Antonia, which they held in 
possession, and Titus made a way to bring up bis army 
to the assault. But at this time Titus was informed 
that the daily sacrifice had failed, either through want 
of lambs, or want of men to offer the sacrifice, on which 
account he was led to pause in his operations; for though 
a heathen he had a reverence for the Deity, and a re- 
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speofc for the Jewish religion and its ritual institutions. 
When he heard that the Jews were grievously troubled 
on account of the cessation of their daily sacridce, he 
commanded Josephus to communicate his feelings to 
John, and to say that he had no desire to defile their 
temple or to offend God in causing a discontinuance of 
the sacrifices, and if John was determined to continue 
his hostilities, he advised him to come out of the city, 
and fight where there would be no danger of destroying 
the city and the temple. 

Josephus delivered his message, but the malicious 
tyrant only reproached him with imprecations, set the 
Komans at defiance, and expressed his belief that God 
would defend the city, on which Josephus severely re¬ 
proved him for his wickedness and religious mockery, 
and in conclusion affirmed, as his belief, that it was Gt)d 
who was bringing on the fire to purge the city and temple 
by means of the Romans, and that God was about to 
destroy the city, which was full of their own pollution. 
Titus however was evidently unwilling to be the instru¬ 
ment of inflicting divine vengeance; bo therefore re¬ 
solved on making another appeal to the sympathy and 
reason of John and Simon. He sent for tho Jews who 
were at Gophna, and gave orders that they should go 
round the walls in company with Josephus, and use 
means with the seditious party to agree with his pro¬ 
posals, and spare the city and temple from any furtlier 
destruction. This party, who pleaded with tears and 
groans, were treated also with bitter reproaches, and not 
only so, but tlie engines were set to work, and they were 
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driven off with darts, javelins, and stones. The sedi¬ 
tious party moreover commenced a fight in the temple, 
and wantonly shed the blood of their own people: “They 
rushed upon the holy places in their armour, and pro¬ 
ceeded to such great transgressions and cruelty one 
towards another, that even the Roman soldiers looked 
on with horror, and wished the robbers would repent 
before their miseries became incurable.” 

Titus was so deeply affected at this dreadful scene, 
that he personally addressed them, in the most severe 
language, for their God-insulting conduct, in profaning 
the temple, and concluded by saying, “ I appeal to tho 
gods of my country, and to every god that ever had rc- 
ganl for this place; I also appeal to my own army, and 
to those Jews that are now with me, and even to your¬ 
selves, that I do not force you to defile your sanctuary, 
and if you will but change your place whereon you will 
fight, no Roman shall either come near your sanctuary, 
or offer any affront to it; nay, I will endeavour to pre¬ 
serve you, your holy house, whether you will or not.” 
Tliat tho seditious party of the Jews was the direct 
cause of the destruction of their city, and the conflagra¬ 
tion of both temple and city, and that Titus was con¬ 
stantly desirous to save both, is very evident from the 
writings of Josephus, inasmuch as ho frequently speaks 
to that effect; but we are aware that this has been 
disputed. 

Sulpicius Severus says that Titus commanded that 
the temple should be destroyed. But on what authority 
does he make this statement? Dr. J. Bemeys thinks 
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he gathered his information from Tacitus, who makes 
the same assertion. But on what authority does Tacitus 
make this statement ? We think what the Jewish his¬ 
torian says respecting this subject is entitled to credit 
in preference to anything which Tacitus may say, for 
Josephus wrote his history at Home about two years 
after the siege, under the immediate inspection of Titus 
and those who took part in the enterprise. Beside, we 
know from what is said of Titus, not only by Josephus, 
but by others, that he was a very generous prince, who 
took no delight in bloodshed and destruction. We are 
aware that from the period of the Jewish conquest, till 
tho time Titus was made emperor, his moral conduct 
was anything but creditable, but while lie was young, 
and till after the siege of Jerusalem, making allowance 
for his peculiar position, he uniformly conducted him¬ 
self in the most moderate and consistent manner, ns he 
also did after he was elevated to the throne. 

Another fact worthy of consideration is that Tacitus 
was horn in tho reign of Nero, about the year (iO A.I)., 
and consequently was hut a little hoy when Jerusalem 
was taken; but Josephus was in tho Homan camp at 
tho time, was often in council with Titus, and employed 
by him in negociating with tho Jews. IIo therefore 
know the mind of Titus, was present when ho gave 
his orders, and could not ho mistaken on this sub¬ 
ject. That there are some discrepancies and errors 
iu The History of the Jews, by Josephus, no careful 
and critical reader will dispute, but none can justly 
charge him with wilful perversion, or of recording 
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palpable falsehoods. This subject we have considered 
at some length in a previous chapter. Now, if he know 
that Titus commanded the temple to be destroyed, and 
yet repeatedly asserts that this was done contrary to his 
commands, and that its destruction was overruled by 
divine providence, he was guilty of recording deliberate 
and presumptuous untruths; this we think cannot be 
admitted. But on the other hand, Tacitus, without 
wilful perversion, might fall into error. He wrote 
simply ns a historian and as a heathen, he might there¬ 
fore overlook the judicial visitation of the God of tbo 
Hebrews; and ns Titus commanded that the temple 
should be assaulted (but not destroyed ), he might un¬ 
intentionally full into this error, not duly regarding the 
records of Josephus, who wrote before him. That Titus 
commanded the temple to be destroyed on his leaving 
the city, after it had been reduced to a heap of ruins, is 
correct. All things considered, I think we arc bound 
to receive the statements of Josephus on this particular 
as genuine. 

What Titus .said to the seditious Jews in reference to his 
anxiety to save the temple, and his willingness to spare 
their lives on condition of their surrender, was regarded 
by them os indicative of his fear, and therefore they 
grew the more insolent towards him: on which he 
immediately proceeded to take the temple by storm. 
It was impossible, however, for him to bring the whole 
of his forces to such an attack, on account of the limited 
space which could be obtained for military operations; 
he therefore chose thirty valiant out of each hundred, 
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committed a thousand to each tribune, and made 
General Coreahs the chief commander of the whole 
force, with instructions to make the first attack on the 
guards of tlie temple, about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. This appears to have been the time generally 
fixed upon for these assaults, as the guards would be 
more likely to be off their watch, or overcome with 
sleep, than at any other hour during the darkness of 
the night, as the sun never rose until about six o’clock, 
with very little dawn or twilight. 

Titus took his station in the tower of Antonia, in a 
situation where he could command a view of his forces, 
and see how they acquitted themselves in this mortal 
conflict, and that his presence might animate his troops. 
According to arrangement and orders the Romans 
marched to the entrance of the temple, where they 
found the guards, not asleep as on the former occ:ision, 
but on the look-out and prop.ared to dispute tho entrance 
of the enemy, so a hand to hand fight immediately 
ensued. The soldiers who were in tho temple, hearing 
the alarm, rushed out upon their invaders in grcjit 
numbers, intermi.xed with the Romans, and, being 
dark, they fought in great confusion, especially 
the Jews, who were not so well disciplined as tho 
Romans. The Romans made their regular sjillies, 
as intimated by their “watch-word,” while the Jews 
fought furiously and more at random. At day¬ 
light each army was set in battle array, and fought 
systematically against each other for the space of 
about five hours, the Romans who were in Fort 
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Antonia looking on and encouraging tlieir comrades to 
push tbo battle to a conquest. At tbe fifth hour of tbo 
day each army remained where tbe battle began without 
making each other retreat, when the conflict ended in a 
drawn battle, “for both the armies left the victory 
almost in uncertainty between them.” The Romans 
retired to the tower of Antonia, and the Jews, being 
glad to have a little rest, did not pursue them. But 
Titus, who was getting impatient, did not give them 
much time for repose. During this battle, and for some 
time before, a portion of the Roman army had been 
employed in making a broad w.ay through the fortress 
to the temple, through which a large engine could bo 
broii'dit to breach the fortifications of the sacred house. 
This was a work of great labour, and attended with 
many difTieultics. To make the necessary platforms 
required a great deal of timber, which could not bo 
reailily obtained. Besides this, the Jews continued 
every opposition which they could imagine and carry 
into execution, and being sorely oppressed by famine, 
which urged them to desperation, they collected their 
forces and made a violent attack upon the Roman 
guards who wore stationed on the Mount of Olives. 
On a certain day, a little before sunset, they commenced 
this onslaught, but the Romans, being apprised of their 
design, obtained assistance from the neighbouring camps 
and prepared to meet them. A short fight took place, 
on which occasion both parties disxdayed, in a most 
daring manner, their courage and skill, but the Jews 
being overpowered were obliged to retreat. It was on 
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this occasion that an heroic Eoman trooper rodo after 
the fugitive Jews and caught hold of a young man be¬ 
longing to the Jewish army by his ancle, ns be was 
running away, and carried him captive to Titus. At 
this display of strength and horsemanship the Roman 
general expressed his admiration. 

After this skirmish the Romans betook themselves 
to assault the temple, with a determination to take it 
■ without any further delay, and the Jews being unable 
any longer to stand before them, having cut off all 
communication between the temple and Fort Antonia 
by destroying the north-west cloisters, they retired into 
the Holy House. The Romans then set fire to the 
cloister, which joined the other,so the tower of Antonia 
became completely separated from the temple. While 
this destruction was going on in the buildings the two 
armies continued to fight each other for mastery, with¬ 
out any regular order. 

At this time a man named Jonathan, a person of no 
character and of mean appearance, went out from the 
Jewish ranks and challenged the best or any man in 
the Roman army to fight a single combat; but he was 
regarded by them as an insolent impudent fellow, and 
his challenge altogether unworthy of acceptanco. Rut 
as he continued to reproach them, a horseman hastily 
rushed from the Romans to attack him, who had the ill 
fortune to fall down, when Jonathan ran upon him and 
killed him. He then stood upon his body, exulting 
over the dead man, and ridiculing the Romans. bile 
he was leaping about in triumph, and defying the 
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enomy, a centurion shot him through with a dart. Ho 
writhed for a short time in mortal agony, and thou 
espired upon tho corpse of his victim. 

The besiegers continued to gain ground, and were 
daily making their way to storm tho temple, in spite of 
all the Jews could do, either by open opposition, or any 
other means to prevent them. As a check to their 
progress the Jews formed a stratagem which caused the 
destruction of many of their enemies. They filled tho 
empty space between tho beams and the roof of the 
western cloisters, which stoocl in the. court of tho 
Gentiles, with inllammatory combustibles, such as pitch, 
bittimon, and dry materials; and then made a false 
ri-trcat, in apparent confusion, as though they were 
afraid of being taken. Many of tho inconsiderate 
Itomans, without waiting for command, rushed im¬ 
mediately after them, ascended the fatal roof, the Jews 
appliwl tho torch, and the whole was soon enveloped in 
a conflagration. The Romans found out their mistake, 
but there was no way of escape, many were consumed 
with the flames, others plunged down and were maimed 
or killed, while others fell into the hands of their 
enemies. Josephus mentions several particular circum¬ 
stances connected with this stnibagem. We shall here 
record the subsUinco of one of them, which we regard 
ns being of tho greatest importance, the others being 
merely tragical, from which nothing worth knowing 
can be learned. 

There was a man named Artorius surrounded with 
fire, and seeing no possibility of escape, he called to one 
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■ of liis fellow soldiers and said, “ I leave tbee heir of all 
I have if thou wilt come and receive me.” From this 
it appears he was a man of property. His comrade 
came near to receive him. Artorius threw himself 
doim upon him, and thereby saved his life; but the 
man on whom he fell was dashed to pieces, and died 
immediately. We have read of other similar cases, and 
therefore those who engage in such perilous, yet generous 
undertakings, should calculate on the probable con¬ 
sequence. The person on whom a body falls from a great 
elevation is almost certain to suffer very greatly, and 
the consequence is likely to be fataL 
Next day after this fire the Romans burnt the 
eastern cloisters, which formed the valley over the 
Cedron, and thereby laid open the frightful depths of 
the valley below. The reader may now picture to him¬ 
self the state of the holy and glorious temple. jTho 
Romans had made their way into the inner court, many 
of the porticoes or cloisters were completely des¬ 
troyed, fire and blood had polluted the sacred pave¬ 
ment, and the edifice itself was next in danger of being 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed. The Jews however still 
remained obdurate, while the Romans were as resolute 
as ever to carry the siege to a consummate conquest; 
and as to the condition of the people, every day a 
prodigious number died of famine and pestilence. On 
these subjects the Jewish historian relates some heart¬ 
rending accounts, especially the one which refers to a 
wealthy lady eating a part of the body of her own 
infant child, and offering the other part to the seditious 
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soldiers, on wliicli even they were horrified, and went 
out of the room trembling. No doubt that the miserable 
woman, through star^'atioD, and excessive grief and fear 
had lost, not only her natural feelings as a mother, but 
also the proper use of her reasoning faculties. 

The condition of the city so shocked the moral feel¬ 
ings of Titus that, after excusing himself before God 
of not being the cause of it, he protested that men 
ought not to le.ave such a city upon the habitable earth, 
to be seen by the sun, where the conduct of fathers had 
been the cuise of a mother eating her own child ; and 
as he saw no signs of repentance he resolved to make a 
si^ccdy finish of the war, and proceeded accordingly. 
Tho banks for the engines being completed, the batter¬ 
ing rams were brought against the wall of the western 
edifice of the inner temple, which by means of its thick- 
nt.ss and solidity was proof for six days against t\ie 
incessant beating of the powerful engines. While this 
battering was going on, the Homans were undermining 
the northern gate to make way for the legionary troops; 
b>it in this they could not succeed, so they scaled the 
cloisters. This they were allowed to do without inter¬ 
ruption, when tho Jews fell upon them most furiously, 
some were violently thrown down, others slain with the 
sword; in return the Romans made great slaughter 
among the Jews. 

At length the Jews obtained possession of the engines, 
and the Romans again were obliged to retire, leaving 
some pirts of the buildings on fire. The next day 
Titus commanded the fire to he extinguished, and a 
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way made for bis legions, under the command of six 
generals, to take possession of the temple. A council 
was held, before the storming parties commenced opera¬ 
tions, as to what should be done with the holy house, 
some thought it should he destroyed; but Titus, who 
was still desirous to preserve it, determined otherwise, 
to which his officers agreed. Consequently a party was 
chosen to make their way through the ruins and extin¬ 
guish the fire. When the assault was made, the Jews 
gave battle with great bravery, on which Titus brought 
forward a troop of horse to stop them, and so put the 
enemy to flight. The Jews, unwilling to bo beaten, 
again and again sallied out upon the Romans, and kept 
up a fight of this kind for several hours; after which 
they shut themselves up in the inner court of the tem¬ 
ple. The next day, early in the morning, Titus brought 
the whole of his army to support the storming party 
(this was on the 10th day of Ab, or 8th of Sept.), on tlie 
same day of the year as it was burnt by tho king of 
Babylon. The fatal period had now arrived, and tho 
Jews could no longer offer any effectual resistance 
against their over-powering invaders. Tlie temple w.as 
stormed, taken, and Titus entered the holy liouse itself. 
Josephus sa 3 ’s, “at which time one of the soldiers, with¬ 
out staying for any orders, and without any concern or 
dread upon him, at so great an undertaking, and being 
hurried on by a certain divine fury, snatched somewhat 
out of the materials that were on the tire, and being 
lifted up by another soldier, he set fire to the golden 
window, through which there was a passage to the 
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rooms that were round about the holy house, on the 
north side of it.” Tlio Jews on seeing this were frantic 
lost all control of self-preservation, and exposed them¬ 
selves to danger without fear. On Titus being informed 
the temple was on fire, he made another effort to save 
it from final destruction, hut all in vain j for one greater 
than Titus had, on account of the wickedness of the 
Jews, decreed otherwise. The scene in the temple w-os 
now most terrific. The sacred edifice all in flames, dead 
bodies lying heaps on heaps in every direction, and tho 
enraged victorious Romans were every moment adding 
to tho number of the slain. Titus still had a lingering 
hope that the holy house might yet be saved from the 
devouring flames, he therefore made another attempt to 
persuade his men to quench the violence of the fire, and 
gave orders for Liberalius, a centurion of the spearmen, 
to boat back the refractory soldiers with their staves; 
but tho hatred they had towards tho Jews overpowered 
tho fear they had of Titus, and so they continued their 
work of destruction until all was totally ruined. The 
Romans onrichetl themselves with the spoils of tho city 
and temple, in which there still remained great treasures, 
consi.sting of precious metals and other valuable ma¬ 
terials. Tho booty of the conquerors was so immense 
that in Syria the price of gold fell one half. 

Though the city was thus taken and spoiled, many 
had the infatuation to believe that God would yet in¬ 
terpose and save them, which gave rise to a dreadful 
scene of slaughter, chiefly of a multitude of unarmed 
persons, who had been induced by false prophets to re- 
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Bort to ttie temple for refuge, under an expectation that 
God would deliver them by some miraculous power. 
Through this delusion 6,000 persons met with a most 
horrible death. 'While the temple was in flames they 
ascended the roof of one of the galleries which remained 
standing; the Komans set fire to it, and all there pe¬ 
rished in the flames, save a few priests who took refuge 
on some remaining walls, and these were soon obliged 
to surrender, and were instantly led to execution. 

According to the dates of Josephus, the temple was 
burnt 1130 years, seven months, and fifteen days after 
the original foundation was laid by Solomon, and 539 
years and forty-five days after the foundation of llaggai, 
which was in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, king 
of Persia. We may also add eighty-seven years after it 
had been rebuilt by Herod the Great in the seventieth 
year of the vulgar era, and about thirty-seven years 
after the noteworthy prediction uttered by Christ, who, 
when looking on the splendour of tho city and tenvple, 
foretold that there should not bo left one stone upon 
another which should not be thrown down. Wo may 
here just notice, without dwelling on the subject, the 
prodigies mentioned by Josephus, which ho regarded a» 
foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem. It haa been 
thought, however, by some writers, that these prodigies' 
might he explained, apart from supernatunil interfer* 
ence, partly from the heat of imagination, occasioned 
by the calamities under which the Jews were sufferingi 
and partly in that love of the marvellous which is fond 
of exaggerating natural occurrences into signs nnd 
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wontlcra. On Oils siilyccl -we presume not to pronounce 
any settled opinion. It is -worthy of notice, that -when 
Christ mentioned the signs of his coming, in Matt, xxiv., 

■which is generally understood to relate primarily to his 
coming to execute judgment upon the Jewish nation 
for rejecting him, he does not mention the signs re¬ 
corded hy the Jewish historian. He speaks of false 
prophets, wars and commotion, pestilence and famine, 
and of earthrpiakes, which may denote popular commo¬ 
tions. But St. Luko adds (^ch. X 2 d. 11'), “ and dreadful 
signs, and great signs shall there he from heaven.” 

Tlicse signs from heaven may therefore refer to what is 
recorded hy Josephus. The prodigies, which he helicved 
to ho supernatural, and denoting the destruction of the 
city, were— 

1. Before the war hroko out, a comet, in the form of 
a sword, appe.arod suspended in the heavens over the 
city. 2. At the feast of unleavened bread, about the 
ninth hour of the night, a groat light shone about the 
altar nr\d the temple, and continued for half-an-hour. 

3. At the same feast, a cow being led to the sacrifice, 

\ brought forth a lamb in the midst of the temple. 4. 

' T\\e eastern gate of the temple, which was made of solid 

brass, and so heavy that it required twenty men to close 
it, and was fastened with strong bars, opened of its own 
accord. 5. Before sun setting there was seen over the 
country chariots and armies fighting in the clouds, 6. 
There was heard in the temple a voice, as of a multitude, 

1 saying, “ Let us depart lienee.” He also mentions one 

' Jesus, who, four years before the war began, when the 
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city was in peace and plenty, went crying about the streets 
night and day, “ A voice from the east! A voice from 
the west! A voice from the four winds I A voice from 
Jerusalem and the temple! A voice from the bride¬ 
grooms and the brides! A voice from all people!” 
And when he was punished for his so doing, he exclaimed 
with a mournful voice, “Woe, woe to Jerusalem!” 
And this he continued for several years together, going 
about the walls and crying with a loud voice, “ Woe, 
woo to the city, woe, woe to the temple, and woe, woe 
to the people.” And at last he added, “ Woo, woe to 
myself I” when a stone slung from an engine struck him 
dead. Josephus declares he was witness to these things. 
And Tacitus, as well as many other historians of note, 
have deemed them worthy of recording. We read of 
similar signs appearing in the heavens over Jerusalem, 
a short time before the Syrian invasion, in which the 
city was partially destroyed. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ffht bhole of ^abta subbncb—(Tontlasion. 


The iipjier city—The speech of Titus to John find Simon—Tho 
seililiuus parly npiin lake# courngo nnd lights the Romans—Tho 
upjvr city stormed—The Jews still resist—The number that 
|irri4icd in the siege—The caplircs taken—Tho last order* of 
Titus—The end of John nnd Simon—llerodium capitulated— 
31nc)urrus taken—Ma'vuia besieged—Tho dreadful tragedy of 
Mn.<ida'~Conclu>ion. 

11E dostructlon of the lower city and the temple 
did not make tho Romans absolute masters of 
Jerusalem, or put them in immediate possess¬ 
ion of the whole city. Tho upper city was still held by 
John nnd Simon, who were supported with a strong 
military force. This upper city formed a very splendid 
and important part of Jerusalem, in which stood a gor¬ 
geous and beautiful palace of large dimensions, with 
every accommodation for a great number of people. It 
was surrounded with high and strong walls, and beside 
these there were three stupendous towers, so massive 
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and firmly built that Titus himself acknowledged they 
would have been for ever proof against the most power¬ 
ful Eoman engines. 

The two tyrants finding themselves encompassed on 
every side, without any method of escape, sent word to 
Titus that they wished to treat with him. So Titus 
approached within hearing distance, and having charged 
his soldiers to refrain from any nige or hostilities, he 
addressed them through an interpreter. He first re¬ 
ferred to their miserable condition, which he aflirmed 
had been brought on by means of their own rebellious 
conduct, and he then upbraided them for their foil}’and 
delusion. He spoke at some length of the strength of 
the Romans, in subduing tlie European nations, in 
which he mentioned the Germans and the Britons, the 
one as a strong and powerfid nation, and the other as 
being defended by the ocean walls. Ho then spoke of 
the Carthaginians, who were a cotirageous pco|)le, and 
had the most sagacious commanders, but they also were 
conquered by tho valour of the Romans. Ho then re¬ 
ferred to the numerous privileges granted to the .lews 
by the Romans, and how unwilling both he and his 
father, Vespasian, had been to inllict upon them tho 
punishment they had deserved; and in conclusion, he 
said: “If you throw down your arms and deliver up 
3’oiu: bodies to me, I grant you your lives; and I will 
act like a mild master of a family ; wh:it cannot be 
healed shall be punished, and the rest I will preserve for 
my ouTi use.” 

To this gracious promise and stipulation made by 
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Titus tlio tyrants would not comply, but desired that 
they might have the privilege of leaving the city, with 
their wives and families, and be allowed to go uninter¬ 
ruptedly into the desert. This the Koman conqueror 
absolutely refused, and declared that be would treat them 
as his captives ; and if they would not lay doTO their 
arms and quietlj’ submit, he could compel them to sub¬ 
mission by his army, and give them no quarter. He 
accordingly gave orders for his soldiers to bum and 
plunder the city, which command was very readily and 
willingly obeyed. The nest day they set fire to the re¬ 
pository of the archives and the council house, and 
several other important places. They also burnt the 
houses which were filled with the bodies of those who 
died of famine and pestilence. 

Tho seditious party again took coimagc, nished into 
the palace, drove away tho Itomans, and slew about 
8,Otl() people who had crowded into it. Fire, sword, and 
famine, were every day thinning the ranks of the living, 
and dreadfully increasing the number of the dead. Titus 
was now convinced that John and Simon would not 
surrender the upper city, and that it must either bo 
taken by storm, or blockaded until all its inmates per¬ 
ished for want. He therefore determined to bring for¬ 
ward his battering rams, and breach the walls, but as 
this could not be done speedil}’, owing to a scarcity of 
timber to erect the necessary platforms, the work of 
slaughter went on daily until the seventh of September, 
when the powerful engines began to beat the walls of 
the city. The thunder of these powerful battering-rams 
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alarmed the Jews, they became dispirited, left the walls, 
and many of them took to their hiding places under 
ground. But others continued to stand their ground, 
and give battle to the invading enemy; they however 
were soon overcome by the Bomans, and such as at¬ 
tempted to run away were instantly slain. 

On the 8th day of the month the complete overthrow 
of that once beautiful and magnificent city was finished. 
When Titus came into it, he was filled with astonish¬ 
ment, and while gazing upon the strong and mighty 
towers, he exclaimed, “ We have certainly had God for 
our assistant in this war, and it was no other than God 
that ejected the Jews out of these fortifications, for what 
could the hands of men or any machines do towards 
overthrowing these towers ?” The reader may bo asto¬ 
nished to hear that although more than a million of 
human beings perished during the siege, there were 
97,000 taken captive when the city was destroyed. 
Jlany of these were afterwards devoured by wild beasts 
to gratify the barbarous Romans, some were banished, 
and others were sold for slaves. Such as made their 
escape fled to various parts of the surrounding nations 
for refuge; so that the JootsIi nation w.as completely 
ruined, its inhabitants being either annihilated or 
scattered. Titus gave orders, before leaving .lerutcxlera, 
that the entire city and the remaining part of the tem¬ 
ple should be totally demolished, but the three towers 
of the upper city, viz., Phasaelus, Hippicus, and Jlari- 
amne, should remain standing, and also a portion of the 
wall, to afford a camp for such as formed the garrison. 
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John surrendered himself a prisoner, and his life was 
spared, but Simon took refuge in a cave. When starved 
out, he was taken when attempting to make his escape, 
and sent to Rome to grace the triumph of Titus, after 
which he was put to death. 

After the siege was over Titus generously rewarded 
such of his soldiers as had distinguished themselves in 
performing great exploits during the war. He gave to 
some crowns of gold, to others rich ornaments, such as 
spears of gold and ensigns of silver, and amongst others 
he shared a portion of the spoils of the city. Thus 
terminated the siege of Jerusalem, and with it came 
the ruin of the Jewish nation. Nothing remained in 
the land of Palestine to resist the Roman invaders but 
the garrisons of three strongholds, who were rash enough 
to ])rolong the contest with these conquerors and 
spoilators. These fortresses were Herodium, ilachmrus, 
and Mas^ida. The famous and noted city of Herodium 
speedily caj)ilulated on the approach of Lucilius Bassus, 
who succeeded Titus in the command of the Roman 
forces. The other two garrisons, relying on their im¬ 
pregnable position, resolved to give battle to the power¬ 
ful enemy rather than quietly yield their independency. 
The legionary troops first marched against Machserus. 
This fortress was situated on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, on the summit of a lofty rock, protected on all 
sides by deep ravines, which could neither be crossed 
nor filled up by the besieger of the citadel. This town 
and citadel was built by the famous Alexander Jannaeus, 
during his struggles with the Arabian freebooters, as a 
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check upon their incursions. It was afterwards beauti¬ 
fied and strengthened by Herod the Great, who adorned 
it with a magnificent pahice, and supplied it with 
water and the munitions of war, so as to enable it to 
withstand the most protracted siege. Had it not been 
for a singular incident which occurred in reference to a 
young and valiant man being taken captive by a 
powerful Egyptian, serving in tl^e Eoman army, the 
siege of this fortress might have been protracted to a 
great length ; but the citadel was surrendered to spare 
the life of this gallant young man (Eleazar). The 
strangers who occupied the lower part of the city were 
opposed to the treaty, and disputed the entrance of the 
besiegers, but were soon defeated with a loss of 1,700 
men. Bassus dismantled the citadel, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to the forest of Jarden, where a largo number 
of homeless fugitives from Jerusalem and other jdaees 
had collected. He invested these unhappy and defence¬ 
less refugees with his cavalry troops, and on their 
attempting to escape they were repulsed, and about 
3,000 of them were slain. “ During the course of these 
military operations Bassus died, and Flavius Silva 
assumed the command of the Roman forces in Palestine, 
which now lay utterly desolate, while Ctesar had actually 
issued his imperial orders that Judea should be e.^posed 
for sale. Alas for thee, delightsome land ! ” 

But there yet remained one unsubdued, bravo, and 
desperate band, who had taken refuge in the fortress of 
iMasada, and frowned defiance upon the masters of the 
world. This fortress was situated near the western 
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coast of the Bead .Sea, a few miles from its southern ex¬ 
tremity. It was built on the summit of an enormous 
rock, comprehending a considerable area. This moun¬ 
tainous rock was surrounded by chasms and defiles of 
great depth, the ascent from which was dangerously 
steep ; the fortress could be approached by a winding 
or serpentine path. The town and citadel were originally 
constructed by Jonathan the iMaccabean, diu-ing the 
glorious struggle of the nation against their Syro-Grecian 
oppressors. When Herod was made king of Judea he 
added to the work of Jonathan a splendid palace, as 
well as additional fortifications, and stored the fortress 
with immense quantities of provisions of various kinds, 
that it would afford protection and accommodation in 
time of need, against cither foreign invaders, or in¬ 
surgents in case of revolt; Herod himself more than 
once took retugo within its walls, as w’e have already 
shown in the preceding chapters. 

^Yithout attempting a particular description of this 
inarvellotis place of reluge, we may at once pronounce 
it to have been one of the most capaciotis, splendid, and 
strongly fortified citadels which was ever constructed in 
any nation ; and it was so arranged in reference to its 
interior accommodations, as to afford the greatest pos¬ 
sible security. It moreo\er contained vast magazines 
of granaries and stores of various kinds of vegetable 
food, which owing to its peculiar temperature would 
keep sound and fit for use for many years: Josephus 
gays, “for nearly a century.” This extraordinary pre¬ 
servation of food, in Masada, is attributed to the ex- 
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treme purity of the atmosphere, being at an elevation 
above tbe deleterious vapours which hovered over the 
surrounding plains. 

In addition to its fortifications and supplies of artieles 
of consumption it contained a famous armoury and 
arsenal, so that 10,000 men might be readily equipped, 
besides large stores of unwrought iron, brass, and lead. 

Masada was the last stronghold of tlie insurgent 
Jews. City after city had been destroyed; Jerusalem 
had been taken, plundered, and burnt, and its match¬ 
less sanctuary consumed with fire; 1,500,000 persons 
had lost their lives in the terrible struggles, besides tens 
of thousands who had been sold as slaves. The land 
was laid most desolate. Herodium liad yielded to tlio 
blast, and Machajrus bad been taken by stratagem. 
Masada was the only remaining place of refuge in the 
whole land of Judea. In this place’there were about a 
thousand refugees, consisting of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren ; these were besieged by the Itomans under 
the command of Flavius Silva, the newly-appointed 
procurator of the country. Tlio enemy completely 
encircled the fortress, and thereby precluded the po.«si- 
bility of their escape. The besieged clearly saw and 
grievously felt their position, and were led to acknow¬ 
ledge that God was against them; but still they were 
determined not to surrender to the Homans; rather than 
do this they would destroy themselves. Eleazar, who 
had command of the fortress, harangued his suffering 
companions, strongly urging them to self-destruction, 
or to take away each other’s lives, rather than allow 
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themselves to fall alive into the hands of the enemy. 
They yielded to his eloquent and impassioned appeals, 
and unanimously agreed to sacrifice their lives. They 
embraced their mves with convulsive tenderness; they 
kissed their startled and wondering children with strange 
tears, and the nest moment, with unshrinking hands, 
stabbed them to the heart. There was no hesitation, 
no exception. The horrible necessity to which they 
were impelled was felt by them to be justified by the 
release which it ensured from their diver miseries.” 

“ Those who committed this terrible tragedy, in taking 
away the lives of their dearest relatives, were over¬ 
whelmed with horror, and longed to die that they might 
rejoin their victims as speedily as possible; therefore, 
after they had piled up their riches and set fire to 
them, ten wore chosen by lot to kill the rest. This 
having been done a second lot was cast for one to kill 
the rest of the survivors, and he, having accomplished 
his awful task, delibemtely fell on his sword and ex¬ 
pired.” All these stcm-souled but misguided patriots 
perished with the conviction that not a single living 
being remained to give information of the case, or to 
grace the triumph of the detested Romans; but two 
vronicn and five children had concealed thenaselves in 
a subterraneous passage, and remained alive to relate 
the dreiidful story. 

The next morning the Romans entered the citadel, 
when they were astonished to find not a single opponent 
disputing their entrance; all was silent Z. death. At 
length the terrified women came from their conceal- 
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ment, and related the particulars of tbo awful tragedy 
wluch had taken place the day previous. The Eomans 
could scarcely believe their statements, but when they 
penetrated the palace to extinguish the fire they were 
horror-stricken to discover the long pile of dead bodies 
orderly arranged on the floors, which demonstrated the 
truth of what had been related. 

“ With the fall of this fortress was extinguished the 
last hope of the Jews, and the subjugation of Judea to 
the Eoman power became henceforth complete. But 
where imperial victors found a smiling land, teeming 
with plenty and prosperity, they left a well-nigh de¬ 
populated wilderness. Masada was dismantled, and, 
erelong, abandoned, and its ramparts have never since 
that hour echoed to the tramp of the sentinel, nor its 
deserted palaces resounded with the clash of arms.” 

In the preceding historical sketches of God’s ancient 
people we have seen them graciously restored by the 
hand of providence, and brought back out of captivil}' 
from Bab^'lon to their ancient and beloved inheritance; 
assisted by the Persian kings in rebuilding the city 
and re-establishing their venerable hierarchy, when 
they enjoyed peace and prosperity; afterwards sub¬ 
jected to the Greco-Macedonian conquerors; brought 
uuder the Eg)'ptian yoke; crushed by their Syro- 
Greciau tyrants. From that state of misery and degra¬ 
dation we have seen them rise to majestic greatness 
and national grandeur and glory uuder the judicious 
and military power of the heroic Maccabeans, who, in 
a long series of terrible struggles and bloody battles, 
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subdued their enemies and rose superior to surround¬ 
ing nations. Again they be'c.ame embroiled in civil wars 
under the injudicious malgovernment of Alexander 
Jannseus ; distracted and divided under the feeble ad¬ 
ministration of Hyrcanus the Second; restored again 
by the craft and political energy of Herod the Great, 
and by him brought in bondage to Rome, and finally 
ruined. Wo have marked their apostacy, sedition, 
infidelity, and crimes; the Roman invasion ; and have 
seen their cities demolished, their pabces and citadels 
de 5 troyc<l; their Holy House burned ; one million, five 
hundred thousjind of them cut donm with famine and 
sword, pestilence and fire, and the remainder of their 
population either taken prisoners or fled as refugees into 
other countries. And now, having performed our task 
according to tho best of our ability, we shall follow 
the “ wandering Jews ” no further, but would e.arnestly 
pray that he who scattered them, on account of their 
infidelity, pride, and manifold transgressions, may grant 
unto them speedy repentance; that he, according to 
his promise, may gather them in again ; and that, like 
their forefathers when released out of Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, they may return and come to Zion with songf 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; that Jerusalem 
may yet again become a praise in tho earth, and the 
hills and dales of Palestine resound with praises to God 
and to the Lamb. 

Wo have no need to say much in reference to the 
reli'^inus and ecclesiastical condition of the Jews during 
thelast period of their national existence. After they 
E E 
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rejected Christ, they were no longer regarded by God 
as his peculiar people. By this act of infidelity they 
impiously cast olf and blindly despised the most glorious 
revelations which God ever made to them in the teach¬ 
ing and miracles of his Son our Saviour. Therefore 
the light which had heretofore guided them was ndth- 
drawn. The candlestick was removed out of its place, 
and they were left to grovel in darkness and stumble by 
error into sin. Their priests were mere vassals of a 
pagan monarch, their religion insulted and despised, 
and their pontiffs tools in the hands of their heathen 
governors. There were therefore continual changes in 
the office of their high priesthood, to serve the purposes 
of those tyrants who ruled over them ; and those who 
professed to be the most religious, the Zealots, were 
little better than a band of robbers and murderers, who, 
niuler a pretext of zeal for God and their national 
religion, committed the most audacious and revolting 
crimes. 

In the midst of all this war and crime Christianity 
continued to spread, not only in Judea, but also in the 
Biurounding provinces, and in several parts of the 
wostei'n empire. During this period, notwithstanding 
the bloody persecution of Nero, we read of Christian 
churches being established in Jerusalem and other 
parts of Judea and Galilee, in Samaria, Ca'sarca, An¬ 
tioch, Ethiopia, Galatia, Philippi, Thcssaloniea, Berea, 
at Athens, Corinth, Colosse, Eomc, and in the Ee^cn 
principal towns of Asia IMinor. Thus, in the midst of 
fire, sword, and persecution, political confusion, and 
gi'eat calamities, the word of the Lord mightily spread 
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and was glorified, in the salvation of thousands and 
millions, who abandoned heathenism and embraced the 
truths of the gospel. While the Jews and their nation 
and their corrupted religion sunk and perished, Chris¬ 
tianity grew and spread. The Roman emperors, who 
had overthrown and crushed the Jemsh nation into 
nonentity, who had subdued kingdoms, and compelled 
all the civil authorities of the civilized world to bow in 
submission before them, could not, with all their in- 
lluence and power, annihilate Christianity, or compel 
the soldiers of Christ to ground their arms and submit 
to the rites and requirements of heathenism. Chris¬ 
tianity was not like Judaism, a national religion 
which consisted in forms and ceremonies. It was for 
all tho world and for every creature, spiritual and 
powerful, inspiring the heart with unquenchable zeal 
and indomitable fortitude, which enabled its votaries to 
bid defiance to all earthly powers, however great and 
terrible. The first Christians wore instructed by their 
Divine blaster to “ fe.ar not them that can kill the 
body,” but rather to rejoice in persecution for righteous¬ 
ness' sake, in the full assurance that great would be 
their reward in heaven. ith these principles and 
^^-ith this faith they were enabled to stand in tho storm 
as well as in the calm, and to say, in the midst of all 
sorts of persecution, and in the prospect of martyrdom, 
None of these things move us, neither count we our lives 
dear to us ; so that we may win Christ, and receive the 
crowns of life which are laid up for us in immortal glory. 
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